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PREFACE 


A title such as Philosophj and Principles of Phijsicel Educalion appears 
ambitious, yet in considering this BeW of study we must forget neither 
our biological heritage nor past occurrences ftat have bearing on the 
present. Philosophy is related to history for it takes its facts from history 
as well as from science and even from tradlb'oa and common sense. 
Philosophy inquires into the meaning of facts by searching for princi- 
ples and inferences which drfermine our thinking and action. Wc solve 
problems in educatioa by reasoning, using data from both science and 
philosophy. Science may tell us what may result when certain physical 
education aims are actually held in a given school system. Philosophy 
alone is appropriate for determining what the aims and values ought to 
be. Principles, as fundamental truths which guide us to action, as 
judgments derived from facts, as relationships between facts are con- 
cepts which derive from either science or philosophy. Principles and 
policies tell us how to act in physical education. Principles are more 
enduring than policies. The soundness of our principles \vill determine 
the soundness of our programs of physical education. “Science gives us 
knowledge, but only phdosophy can give us wisdom.”* Science pro- 
vides the tools. Philosophy tells us how to use these tools. 

This book deals with historical, philosophical, and scientific foun- 
dah'ons of physical education, which dra%vs its principles, theories, and 
laws from many disciplines among which are human biology, physi- 
ology, individual and social psychology, cultural anthropology, soci- 
ology, and psychiatry. The brok treats physical education as a disci- 
plined field with its own rationale or reasons for existence. It treats 
physical education not as a sdence or as a subject but as a discipline, a 
field of study which grew out of interactions of a number of the 
sciences. Like the humanities^Ianguage, lustory, philosophy, or litera- 
tiu’e—physical education also qualifies as a humanity because it deals 
with human material, self-discoveiy, human thought, human values, 
and human relations. Considering it as a "non-verbal humanity, tlie 

r neprinfed from The Story of ThSosojAn, by Will Durant, by pcnnissioa of 
Simoa and Shuster, PubliMcn. 
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authors seek incentives from the sciences for exactness in their con- 
dusions. 

Since physical ciducation contains some of the attributes of science, 
some of the attributes of the humanities, and many of the attributes of 
education when engaged In the systematic study of the problems, 
methods, and theories of teaching and learning, the authors conclude 
that its subject matter is the study and education of man in and hy 
means of physical acthity. 

As an applied social and biological science it presupposes the 
application of information which is fairly well established by the 
methods of the pure sciences. Basic principles are isolated and their 
applications illustrated. Situations arc described and the reader is asked 
to recognize and identify the nature of the principle or principles oper- 
aling therein. Search is made not only for the truth but also for its 
implications which can be tested by further observations. 

In the production of this volume die authors are indebted to their 
colleagues and students and to those who have generously given per- 
mission to quote from their writings in support of the ideas expressed 
herein. 

Finally, gratitude is expressed to Mrs. hfargucritc Carpenter and 
Mrs. Phyllis May whose assistance contributed much to the completion 
of this book. 

c. c. c. 

L. F. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS 
PHILOSOPHY 
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wnLosoPirv repncsEvn toe CLmuTE interekcss a.vd p]iivt :. iw rg tiiat 
determico OLir thinking and action. The value system which we evolve 
and personally cherish becomes the means by which we interpret 
events and control our actions. The most important thing about any 
person is his philosophy. Whether or not he has ever heard the word 
“philosophy," one's philosophy sets the scale and shapes the pattern 
of his thinking and Jiving. It is a series of value assumptions which 
become a source of direction and a guiding light in decision-making 
«'hen alternatives present a dilemma. 

The answer to every educational question is ultimately influenced 
by our phflosophy of life. Every sj-st^ of education must have an 
aim. Each teacher has a pattern of meaning and values which controls 
his choice of educational objectives, his way of organizing learning 
experiences, and his beliefs as to what is good, better, or best. 

^VliiJe philosophy fonnulates ends, education offers suggestions as 
to how these ends may be achieved. The function of the curriculum 
is to translate educational plulosophy into learning experiences and 
teaching procedures. The most poweifii! elements in determining what 
goes on in a physical education program are the cchics— those condi- 
tions of life and learning which the teacher cherishes and deems 
importanL 
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Amid the swirling forces of change, including tremendous devel- 
opments in science and technology, academic education seethes^ in 
considerable turmoil. Yet, the physical education teacher is on fairly 
solid ground. He knows that the biological and basic personality needs 
of man are universal and have changed little over the centuries. The 
needs for activity, play, physical wgor, belonging, and the siphoning 
off of tensions in a wholesome way have always been present— even 
before integral calculus came into being. 

Our business is education. As teachers we are neither in the enter- 
tainment business, nor engaged in enhancing our personal prestige 
and reputation at the expense of the students. We are “development 
supervisors," guardians and developers of human personality. We 
should constantly test the soundness of our philosophy, by reexamining 
the validity of our beliefs, opinions, concepts, ideas, impressions, and 
values in terms of the sdentific bases for what we do as physical 
education teachers and coaches. The quality of physical education is 
determined by the kind and quality of educational experiences offered 
and we, as teachers, can aid in determining these. Educational phi- 
losophy is concerned with self-criticism, the criticism of one’s own 
experience when it asks “what is true?," "what is right?,” “what is 
adequate?," “what are the purposes and values of these activities?" 
Whenever we examine critically our educational theories, hypotheses, 
and generalizations in the light of data abeady available, we are 
educational philosophers. 


Since philosophy is the only source of direction from which prac- 
tice springs, this volume aims to help its readers think through their 
resjw^ve philosophies and internalize them ^vith the hope that more 
intelligent and effective educational practice results. 


the need for a philosophy of physical education 

science in terms of results. 
PMosophy helps us to decide what we want to happen to people on 
the pbjmg Cclds. in the gymnasium or pool. Science shows us how 
of precede the -hosv." A theory 

no 7' taportaoL Without a consideraUon of values, we have 

aL,^ r.I , ' V- “ educationally desirable?” The 

phvsica! cdumS tnslc to every educational policy, including 

S™ "“’I""' health educa- 

h"«-nver. seek some cut-andalricd 
tcaSig a nrocram of f°et that administering and 

solvin', cntcrur^^^^ • ^ education is a continuous problem- 

ln„ enterprise requmng a system of reilecUvo educaUonal thinking 
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cally speaking. In this sense we refer to a group of people held 
together by the same teachings, beliefs, opinions, and methods 
followers or disciples of a teacher, leader, or creed-in such terms as 
“gentlemen of the old school," or the French impressionistic school of 
painters, or the naturalistic school of novelists. 

Society is composed of people- How they behave, what they value, 
the things they make, the games the)' play, the songs they sing— their 
organized life and behavior is their culture. 

Individual habits become approved group ways. These become 
systematized into patterns and institutionalized. Thus the family as 
the primary institution or social group came into being. An institution, 
then, is a unit of social organization consisting of a body of values 
which tell the individual how he must satisfy his various needs. \Vhen 
w’e speak of the s}’stem of behavior patterns diaractcristic of Ameri- 
cans as a group we speak of American ioVucaijs. ^Vhen the system is 
regarded as a regulator of conduct wc speak of American mores. Wc 
may then speak of physical education and athletics as secondary 
insfituffons, the organization and administration of them as folkways, 
and the standards or ethics h)' which w'e conduct them as mores. 

This is a rather round-about way of coming to the brief considera- 
tion of traditional schoob of philosophy, but group ways become 
synthesized to form institutions and the goal of these come to be what 
sodologbts refer to as the social order. Since philosophy is the basis 
for dwelopment of any given social order (communism, democracy, 
socialism, etc.), education becomes the method of perpetuating it 

American education today is undergoing strains and stresses. The 
rise of new issues and of old bsues in new form create considerable 
turbulence in social trends and forces, often resulting in sweeping 
^ngcs.^Considerable soul-searching and philosophizing is going on 


It is our purpose in this brief survey of the tenets of three of the 
schoob of philosophy to determine some of the past chang- 
mg goab and purposes of education growing out of idealism, natural- 
and pragmatism as they have implications for physical education. 
of“odly'hUSLr'^“°‘“ ^ educaUonal philosophy 

ou “f physical educaUon? The anssver to thb 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS 'REALISM 
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liberal education portrays this diaracleristic feature of idealistic edu- 
cation-that education is worthwhile for its own sake. It contrasts 
education for a life worth living with education for “mahing a living. 
Education thus makes living itself an art To Socrates the existence ot 
God was the supreme reality. By his rational idealism he felt that as a 
teacher his mission was a duty to search for truth and to lead men to 
the virtuous life. 

An essentially religious nature is evident in early Greek sports. 
The origin and training for athletic contests are credited to the various 
ancient gods and demigods. Athletic festivals were first held in reli- 
gious veneration of the dead. Success in sport was a token of success 
in life. Greeks extolled the virtues of youth, vigor, and beauty. Gym- 
nastics, music and rhythm played important roles in aesthetic and 
moral training. 

Plato (422-347 b.c.) as an idealist insisted that reality exists only 
in ideas. His idea was that God, being good, wishes everything to 
resemble Himself. While Socrates sought to change men, Plato sought 
to change the world. In language of today we would, perhaps, think of 
Socrates as the individual psychologist or mental hygienist and Plato 
as the social ps)'chologist and poh'tical scientist 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), a pupil of Plato, was likeNvise devoted to 
reason as man's highest function. \Vhile his teacher stressed contem- 
plation and thought, Aristotle laid stress on observation and reason, 
thus laying the foundations of the scientific method. He was sensitive 


to individual differences and, therefore, to education suited to the 
needs of people at different levels of maturity. He was a great teacher 
of morals. If virtue depends on us," he said, "so does vice; whenever 
it is in our sole power to do a thing, it must also be in our power 
not to do SO; whencv’cr wc can say *No,' we may also say *Yes.' ” 

Since idealism permeates the entire history of philosophy in some 
foTO or other, rigid classification of people into various philosophical 
whools or "camps” is not fully agreed upon. Bousseau, Kant, Fichte, 
Frocbcl, Comenius, and Hegel were idealists to greater or lesser 
d^ce. while Gentile and Home might definitely be called modem 
idcahs^. ATI Idealists agree that man, not having an infallible instinct 
him naturally and without error, must achieve his ends by 
i^lcss actij-ity of mind. Man is a xefiective animal, and it is through 
actualizes his spiritual nature which is universal, 
diange, though mans ideas of it may and do change."’ 

.ori 

(N-™’ Yo.V: Th. Macmillm 
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BDEMJSM 

1. Philosophic/}! Victcffoinfs Ed/xaHana! Obfcciiocs 

(a) Mind and spirit are real forces in the universe, 

(b) Values are part and parcel of reality, 

(c) '^0 individual realiaes selfhood only in society. Brotherhood is 
the social objective of education, 

(d) TIic older generation should give the new the benefit of past 
experience. Tradition is important if it has stood the test of time. 
Cultural heritage is important. 

(e) Book learning and the development of an intellectual elite are 
important in stressing culture, ^owledge, and development 

(f) Education is worthwhile for its own sake as it brings the student 
to seek trutl), beaut)’, and goodness. 

(g) The ideal character of man and of sodefy are ultimate objec- 
tives of education. 

(h) All good education is character education. 

S. Curr/ctilwm Content 

(a) The curriculum experfcoces should stress the three "racial as- 
pects of achievement," intellect, emotion, and will. 

(b) JElxpcrjeoces, activities, life situations and studies should be 
selected whidi contribute to the development of the ideal 
character of man and an idea! society. 

{c) The best ideas in all the conventional branches of liberal and 
vocational education should be presented so that they become 
ideals. 

(d) Individual growth and cliaracter come through freedom of the 
will and through self-activity and the ultimate responsibility 
should rest with the will of Ae student. 

(e) We should loam from the past by scrutinizing carefully our 
cultural heritage of the finest in literature, music, art, end ethics 
so that children will be exposed to what is “noble, generous, 
and faUh-provoking." 

3, The Organization of Learning Experiences: Method 

(a) Cultivate the student's judgment by thought-provoking ques- 
tions and by selUng irp situations which demand decision and 
droice on his part. 

(b) Develop student's potential by environmental surroundings and 
influences which raise problems that are resolved by the stu- 
dent’s own decision and active effort. 

(e) Intellectual culture, art. moraffty, and religion should provide 
the only satisfactory philoscphical bases of education. 
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(d) Students should leam that "ideas are not true becau^ they 
work They work, it they work at all, because they are t™e. 

(e) Interest permeates all school activity. Child-centered pro- 
cedures consider individual differences in child s nature and 


maturity level . 

(0 Idealism is eclectic in methodology of education but tiot m 
philosophy. 


4. The Pupil and the Teacher ^ 

(a) The teacher prepares the young for many critical experiences 
before they actually occur. He conceives objectives. 

(b) The pupil U considered a “self,” a spiritual being. 

(c) The body is considered “the borne of the mind.” 

(d) The individuality and uniqueness of pupils is considered a su- 
preme value. 

(e) The teacher sees the pupil in the "process of becoming and 
of aiding him in actuali^g the potential present at birth. 

(f) The teacher is a worthy model to be imitated, creates the 
learning environment and atmosphere and structures the leam- 
ing situation. 

(g) As he sets up learning opportunities for the student, be en- 
courages and seeks active response from the learner. 


5. Evaluative Criteria 

(a) The student is well-iounded, balanced, and well-grounded io 
the sciences, arts, and hmnanities. 

(b) The standards of judgment arc those ideals established accord- 
ing to the best aclu’evcmenls and traditions of the past 

(c) Superior selfhood with regard for truth, beauty, and goodness 
growing out of intellectual, aesthetic, and moral experiences 
which result in seeking the truth, transcends ugliness and con- 
quers evil. 


As phj’sical educators, let us look at some of the facts, issues, 
and problems in American education which might be of concern to ns 
as idealists: 

1. By what criteria of truth shall we judge physical education pr^ 
grams? Is there just one standard or axe there se\’eral? 

— By what standard can we validate our aims and values in physi- 
cal education? 

3. Do we develop greater force of moral character by haviog 
cachers set certain standards of learning and conduct for pu- 
P . ff" 'zoning acHviUes derive their value solely from 

being lilccd by the students? 
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4. Jus! what docs dcmocraBc regard for the individual mean? 

o. jf more external control is restored in physical education, how, 
at the same time, shall we bufld initiative, self>reliance, and 
moral autonomy in children and youth? 

6. Idealism asks ‘^Vhy has the mind a body?* Whereas naturalism 

asks "Why has the body a mind?" What is our reply as ideal- 
ists? ^ ^ 

7. Is there a religious dimension to physical education which we 
have neglected in our search for a value underlying all things? 

8. What obligation do teachers of ph^'sical education have to per- 
suade students to "take life seriously and to search strenuously 
for something worthy of their complete and absolute al- 
legiance*?^ 

9. ^Vhat good is a healthy body if the soul that animates it is 
diseased or corrupt and thus confuses good with evil? Is cjiarac- 
tcr building the clich6 which many physical educators make 
of it, or is it an educational responsibility? If we are idealists, 
wo search for psychological enhres in physical education. Are 
we in the entertainment business, the business of exploiting 
youth for our own personal gain, or in the profession of edu- 
cation? hiartin reminds us that "the educated mind differs from 
the uneducated mind not in that it responds to a different set 
of situations, but that it responds with a different set of values."* 
Altliougli tliey are somewhat intangible, values are efficient 
causes, forces and powers in our lives. 

Because learning invoices change, including a change in values, 
a philosophy of physical education is deeply committ^ to poten- 
tialities— in the direction of cliarrge. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS NATURALISM 


Naturalism is characteristic of modem rather than ancient 
tfjoughf, hut today its concepts more closely approximate Jdealisai. 
Naturalism, howex’er, considers man os a biological organism and as a 
product of organic evolution. It rejects tlie supernatural or m’^tic con- 
cept of life and regards nature as the criterion of values. Unlike many 
other Utopias, it does not leave out of account mans human nature or 
his fundamental animality. It xvouM attempt to keep education, at eacli 


3 Theodor® M. Green, "A Liberal Christian Wcal^ 

in Modem Philosophies of Educcllon. (Chteso; UnK-en.ty of Chicago Press. 

S.U ’dL M.mn, Tl„ IMS «/ « "‘'S', 

Carden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1926;, p- toi. 
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stage of the organism’s de\'clopment, in harmony with evolution. It 
does not substitute something else for principles, laws, and methods of 
nature; it worla in harmony with them and aids nature in the attain- 
ment of her goal in the lives of individuals. Bcliavior has as its end 
the establishment of equilibrium, or satisfaction— success in adjust- 
ment Since adjustment is the process by which organisms meet their 
needs, the physical educator as a naturalist must know what tlie needs 
of life are. What conditions do children normally lean toward to satisfy 
these needs, by what processes arc these needs met, and what experi* 
ences on the playing fields, in the g)Tnnasium, or in tlic pool arc best 
suited to meet these needs? 

The horticulturist \v\[\ gro^v beautiful fiowers, and the stockman 
will grow fine animals only in so far as he kno^vs the twftirc of the or- 
ganmns with which he deals and is able to assist them most effectively 
in meeting their needs. The human being is no exception to other 
Hwng things in the fundamental laws of life. From the biological point 
• ® ^ ® living whole, or organism. To 

aid children in reaching their optimum dc%'clopment, we must know 
eir nature and supply the conditions under which their needs can 
c met Education is a dynamic process going on in response to 
inner needs and by means of self-activities. The human child is con* 
ron with a complex, man-made, ever-changing environment He 
action system which is imperfect at the start but which is in the 
mahmng. This necessitates much trial and error before ad- 
■nrMrt^ ‘ ®^^^3ctory. Hence, planned education, by teachers with 

eff(^ve facilitates learning and makes it more rapid and 

the Ihc fact that the child comes into 

which wt^f. n ^rned cores of behavior,” tendencies to respond, 
he nhvsicallv ^ instincts. All normal children lend to 

sodai^S^tophy Thes^' E^ogarious and eventuaDy 

cativc effort, Srt of khavior are rmiversal, and all edu- 

Thr. . ' “■ ““tinctive tendencies, 

phhe by naturar'"”''^’ '‘’‘® (nia-1778), stressed disci- 

should be impersoSrit*'h"'M' telicved that moral training 

fer the natuiaTcrm..^'' should remit from allowing the child to suf- 
human interferenre his own action without feeling that 

ehUd h “wT^d™'^ •“ ■’'> it For example, if the 

eats, let hta k '“"o W- ot home; if he oyer- 

lating any laws of uau ** *“Fer the natural results of vio- 

prcparationforlifebutislffcteff ** 
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A child’s play and games tall into tho above calegoiy, foi they 
M « and failures risks and thrills, victories and defeats. 

his emotions and bcMmcs normal mechanism 

other children. The play tor physical and social de- 

ol release for imagination an activiifcs themselves svithout 

-irons r^r ;r s« Zrivatioos. Play is nature’s means of 

"•“iTean and odier 
hindergarten and of modem ee^^ 

obtained the idea that cducatio . , teachers, our under- 

is determined by “'T; Willem Is'basil to good educaUon. 

standing of child growth and ev p 5 pecial pos- 

At a time when ’’“”“4'' Rolsscau taught that these ate the tights 
sessions of a favored class, ® „f liberation of the com- 

r r 

to fundamental theory of „igh, be eaUed the grand- 

physical educators. Comenius ,eienee. He was Ae 

taUier of modem pedagogy as an 1 d pe ^ 

one who, for H-a E-'';”;’ “ 

in conformity with n g^g. 

these out in greatest ^ ^ 

1 "Whatever is taught sho 

SrrSlon to each other.” 

Heismenlionedheiea , ™,u,all, implaUcd 

The seeih of le^J^- "^“tr^aS 

a„Jc<,n.men,andthe.»»efor.t»yo 

“^'/ItSSno-ori can hinder «- Accord 
and must be of such a Wen 
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ingly, there must be principles of certainty, focality, and thorough- 
ness.5 

In a period when learning was most abstract, he showed the absolute 
necessity of the ocfioc methods in education and made Icaming-by- 
doing the fundamental principle. 

Pestalozzi (1741-1827), accepting much of Rousseau’s naturalism, 
stressed what has been called sense realism on the grounds that real 
knowledge came through observing things, acquiring an insight into 
the nature of things by examining with one’s senses rather than being 
told about them. Sense perception— the interpretations of sensations 
from eyes, ears, nose, tongue, fingers, muscles, and joints— was to 
Pestalozzi the basis of all learning. "Words alone cannot give us a 
knowledge of things; they are useful only for giving expression to 
what we have in our minds” 

proebel (1782-1852), the creator of the kindergarten, has been 
called “the discoverer of childhood.” In an era when children were 
considered little barbarians, disorderly and destructive— a notion which 
came out of the church’s doctrine of original sin, Froebel championed 
the child. To him, the child was not depraved, but was a bundle 
of potentialities. He combatted the idea that children have to be 
pushed into work, which is good for them, and restrained from ploy 
which, by the same token, is bad for them. To him, play was highly 
beneficial for children. It made education pleasant and effective and 
was in itself educational. He concluded that 

play is the highest phase of child de\'elopment. Play is the purest, most 
spiritual activity of man at this stage, and at the same time typical of 
himan life as a whole— of inner, hidden natural life in man and all 
things. It ^ves, therefore, joy, freedom, and contentment, inner and 
outer rest, peace with the world. It holds the source of all that is 
good.* 

In the half century preceding the kindergarten the educational 
value of play was recognised, hut the emphasis was on physical values. 
With Froehel, the intellcetual emphasis was made supreme. 

Physical educators, as naturalists, have long recognized that the 
ongins ol^ physical educaUnn arc to he found in “unlearned cores of 
behawor. \ye me man’s naUve tendencies to he active, to combat 
threat ol bodily hairn and to avoid boredom, inacUvity, and monotony 

"““bted by M. W. KeaBag 
• Fri^cb Fn^ibrl, Educakm cf M™, Train. (Nci. YoAi Ilaibnaa, 18S7), 
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ty new adventure 

We help conquer ^“’*"5= and achievement. 

v-iing opportunities to stri ^{,ai„g „„wanted, unloved or 

Man, being a greganous *„ aonWhutes to a sense of be- 

custom, a game or joas not eltainate nature hut 

educational ends. Physical „auld be reached by 

cooperates with it to attam h|g supervision (not 

nature so unaided. For tlus ^ eaucational ends by readier 
tlie domination) of play m order to secure 

and direct means. , , . , ™„basize that the primary b^es o 

Biologists and ■„ predisposed to physical eser- 
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2 Curriculum Content 

/_h ra„,a,f.,1 and syst 


important pan 

. Con-fculum Con<c”* organization childhood. 

(a) Careful and systenraUc ej; mfancy. 

andtaterestsnfthepupds. 
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(c) Plentiful opportunity for informal exercises at each develop- 
mental level of senses, musdes, and speech- Physical education 
activities of various types supply important developmental 
needs. 

(d) Herbert Spencers (1860) education for "complete living pre- 
sents naturalistic objectives which suggest curriculum conten 
as: 

(1) Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation 
(Health-Safety). 

(2) Those activities which, by securing the necessities of lif6> 
indirectly minister to self-preservation (Vocation). 

(3) Those activities which have for their end the reanng and 
discipline of offspring (Educab'on for family life). 

(4) Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of 

proper social and political relations (Citizenship). 

(5) Those miscellaneous activities which make up the lesser 
part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and 
feelings (Leisure time).’ 

3. T/«j Organization of Learning Experiences: Method 

(a) Education, to fulfill its function, should be attuned to the 
natural and periodic rhythms of development in children and 
youth 

(b) The child learns with his entire body as he builds perceptions 
and establishes relationships. In a sense, he educates himself 
in great measure. 

(c) A child s predilections for and lildng for an activity are good 
indices for the kind of activity which ^vill contribute to his edu- 
cation at a given stage of his development. 

(d) The child is a body, a little animal. One of the first require- 
ments is that he be a healthy, vigorous animal, capable of 
standing the wear and tear of living, hence activity rather than 
passirity is a keynote to method. 

(c) The method of instruction is primarily inductive, reasoning 
from particular facts or individual cases to a general conclusion; 
discoverag graeralizalions. e.g.. The longer the tube, the 
ower the note or A falling barometer indicates rain." 

4. The Fupil and the Teacher 

(a) The teaser is a guardian and dev'elopcr of human personality 
ratlier than a task master. He exemplifies the concepts of the 
gardener rather than those of the builder. 
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(c) Nature expended great en«g)r separate and dis- 

activities. 

5. Eoaiuafjoe CriterUi ^ jnjprest in the outer or ob- 

(a) Naturalism tavma „f action, who erpmsses 



natea uy exLcjua* 
sympathy with others. ^ needs" concept and ac- 

(b) Education ftL” e tundamentai forces svithin the 

cepts the theory ^ „ and satisfaction, e.g., the 

individual /'f '^jBection. recognition, group stolus, 

need for activity, food, rest, „! hu- 

acUevement, and s®™"')'- , „Hs(y|ng Ibese basic ne^n 
mans and education ^ and moral. The 

(c) Education is not simply mental, |I P ^ Bie pupd 

' teacher, knowing the develcpm®"'- Th® f ' 

furnishes the taVeldd learSe^?” 

mate criterion is not. 
has the child become? 

Physical educators acting as eduSon emphasizes the 

1 ^at the biological conception ot eo 

■ organism as a center of reaetrow "W®'’.'’' " 

2. That, when the duld certain capacitiw. m" 

bom, he is TEe determine his fnnda 

=f3S=s“:r-,.r 

herent capacity and .s .My is the sole 

through scIf*acUvity. Acliv^ 

4. That lea^g ^ capabilities pUn 

■■ -sr-'is sa • •*■ 

ditions and witli sugg 
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quate physical exercise, social interaction, and the standards 
and practices of moral conduct. 

6. That learning lies in the recognition of a need and the 

out of constructive acts to meet it. A child s adjustmen o 
environment is something which he must effect or 
through his o\vn actiwUcs. , 

7. That education at the nursery school and the primary ie\ ^ 

is most important because it comes first and lays the oun a 
tion for what follows. ^ _ - , 

8. That, as the most characteristic spontaneous activity o 
child, play becomes the basts of the educational process m 


the early grades. , 

9. That play, r^ultiog most directly from the native interests o 
the child, furnishes the best natural stock upon which to gr 
desirable habits of action, feeling, and thought 

10. That it is throu^ play that the child first represents the 
world to himself, permitting the teacher to intrc^ucc him to 
the world of social relations, build in him a sense of ind^ 
pcndencc and mutual helpfulness, and provide him 'Vitn 
initiative and motivation. 

11. That man is a psychobiological unit and that psychosomabc 
medicine verifies that physical activity is necessary to tho 
gro\vlh, the health, and the happiness of man— mental as well 
as physical. The body is the instrument through which the 
mind expresses itself. 

12. That the biological conception of education, puts into the fore- 
ground the ideal of the whole self. Mind and body cannot be 
educated in isolation from each other. 


We end this discussion by saying that physical education has a 
mental aspect, and mental education is bound up with bodily condi- 
tions and with motor activities. In every school task intellectual, emo 
lional, and volitional processes play a part, each being necessarily 
involved; hence methods of instruction that ignore any of them lack 
>itality and the normal reality of life. Consider the self-expression 
of a boy plajing a game of baseball. Many learnings merge into a 
single pattern of playing the game as a whole. The game of baseball, 
a total situation and a stimulus pattern, calls for response to a num- 
ber of different stimuli, but these stimuli are interrelated, one to the 
(skill), to distinguish a curve ball from a straight 
I^«T^on), to remember signals (memorization), to com- 
pTehrad why a *7ut and run play" is in order (understanding, to plan 
on where to maVc a play with two men on base if the ball comes to 
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only educates," the school should rot be divorced from life. TliCTcforc 
functional, meaningful, purposeful learning should be stressed. Dc\\ e> » 
who had a great reputation for obscurity in his prolific writings, a 
finned the supremacy of intelligence and the importance of creati\it)> 
meaning, and insighL Education was considered as growth in prac 
tical judgment which, in turn, involved gnnvth in ideas, tastes, pnn 
dples, and skills; this could come about only by disciplined methods o 
thinking through problem situations in judging ideas, ideals, and prin 
ciples by their consequences. This l)'pc of education leads to intelligent 
practice. 

Axtellc states that “pragmatism is a peculiarly modem and Ameri- 
can philosophy, a critical and s)*stcmatic expression of American cu - 
hire. It is the practical mentality of the frontier, disciplined an 
cultivated hy the sdcnces, whetted by invention and Iccbnolog)', 
riched by the arts, inspired by the ideals of democracy and free men, 
challenged by the problems of industrial sodety.** 

Some generalizations concerning education operating under the 
philosophy of pragmatism would appear as follows; 


PRAGMATISM 

1. Thilosophical Vieicpoints end Educational Objcciices 

(a) laming is an activity phenomenon. Learning like thinking al* 
ways begins in the midst of movement and activity. 

(b) Experience is wtal to learning. In coping with cvcrchanging ex- 
perience, the student carries awTiy the residue of one experi- 
ence to solve problems faced in subsequent experience. 

(c) Dev.'ey s definition of education as “the continuous reconstruc- 
Uon of experience as adds to the meaning of experience and 
increases ability in its subsequent direction" leads to the popu- 
lar statement that “the general objective of education is more 
education." 

(d) Dewey, as the leading exponent of pragmatism, was the first 
to team philosophy with education by defining philosophy as 
the “general theory of education." 

(e) Life is primarily sodal, at the same time that it is individual- 
Social effidency, or effectiveness in maintaining sodal rela- 

ir\ ^ important general objective of education. 

(f) Problems and projects challenge the powers of insight, stimu- 
late interest and thinking; therefore isolation of the elements 
of any problem faced is basic to its solution. 


rSSSf I>g^tic Theory of EducaUon," ed. P. F. Valenti^. 

licetuieth Ceraury Education fN*ew YoA/phil«ophic^Libraiy. 1946). p. S9 
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(g) The most important lest of Inith is TJoes it svorlt?" ThinVing, 
5ucJi fls associated with iJic scientific method, is lu’ghly valued 
and encouraged. ^ 

2. Currfctilum Content 

(a) Information Iiccomcs tmowlcdgc when it Is put to use; there- 
fore the testing of Jjypothcscs or ^J^^chcs" by experimentation 
in any area of curriculum content is important. 

(b) Students are encouraged to accent "natural laws" and scientific 
generalizations as svaj's of telling them what has happened or 
what they may expect to happen. 

(c) TIjc most fundamental criterion for the selection of curriculum 
content is its pertinence to present life; therefore school prac- 
tices should give pupils a sense of reality by projects and prob- 
lems demanding use of work-shops, laboratories, and libraries, 
thus inspiring educational experimentation. 

3. The Organiao/ion of Leomfng Eipericnees; Method 

(a) Creative and constructive projects are employed so as to 
broaden the e)’clc of learning. “Core’’ projects whidj cut 
across subject matter lines and escape the frozen rigidity of 
departments, courses, time, and schedules are encouraged. 
Tlic emphasis is on meaning and the integration of learnings 
from many fields around some e<mtral theme or purpose. This 
is exemplified in the better "unit* plans. 

(h) Learning experiences are devised which avoid making passive 
receivers of pupils waiting to be impressed. Rather the pur- 
posefulness and mcaningfulncss of projects catch the imagina- 
tion and encourage students to reach and engage in x-alued 
experience. 

4. The Pupil end the Teacher 

(a) Pupils are primarily organisms. The pragmatist does not regret 
tlwt when Johnny comes to school he must bring his body svith 
him. 

(b) The doctrine of individual differences respects individuality of 
pupils, yet desirable social relationships of all kinds are en- 
couraged. 

(c) The teacher avoids tlie clobleted and formally academic by 
keeping close to experience and having students draw real 
meanings from it in a social setting. 

5. Ecalualice Criteria 

(a) Pupils are expected to be not only contemplative but also op- 
erative, le., doers as ^veIl as thinkers. 
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(b) Pupils are expected to be optimistic, somewhat impetuous, 
democratic, seeing and protesting what is wrong in society 
about them and looking toward a brighter future, despite the 
present and past. 

(c) Pupils have a sense of reality about the school and its opera- 
tions; they want to have a part in them and arc willing to en- 
gage in experimentation which might improve them. 

(d) Democracy is enhanced by having each student progress to the 
maximum of bis capabilities but with some special ability so as 
to make a contribution for tlic common social good of all. 

If a physical educator accepts some of the tenets of the philosophy 
of pragmatism, these are some of the things he would do and believe: 

1. Being "child-centered," he would be concerned with the needs 
and purposes of students and adjust his curriculum accordingly. 

2. He would consider student purposes before abilities, realizing 
that students want abilities in order to achieve purposes which 
to them are important. 

3. He would stress natural activities (games and sports) in his pro- 
gram rather than formal gymnastics, marching and the like, 
thereby bringing the activities closer to life. 

4. He would teach skills, but always reintegrate them iirto the 
broader patterns in which they arc used. Students would see 
the application of the skills to the game as a whole. Bunting in 
baseball is practiced after team failure due to poor bunting 
ability. Pivoting and stopping is practiced after repealed fouls 
for "traveling in basketball. 

5. Rather than having plays called for them from the bench, 
players would develop understandings, insight, game intelli- 
gence, and ability to adapt "on their own" to changing game 
situations. 

6. Learning by doing is stressed, but along with the doing, real 
understandings are developed. The “what” and the “why” ac- 
company the "how.” 

7. Pupils would be given an opportunity to express their opinions 
and ideas and to make suggestions of “how to improve things.” 

racticc in sports and physical education in classes would be 
pleasurable experiences. 

9. ^ogression in instruction is based on past experience, and, at 
me same Ume, it conUnuously leads on to future experience. It 
is thereby implemenUng Deweys idea of education as involv- 
ing continuous reconstruction of experience.” 
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10. He ^%■ould organize hJs classes as "miniature societies” and 
\vQuld stress democratic ideals, in the belief that the character- 
Istics of the individual arc derived partly from sodely and that 
the individual helps determine the nature of the social group 
of which he is a part. 

11. He would organize his instruction in units which represents a 
scries of worthwhile experiences bound together around some 
project theme of central interest For example, a unit in “track 
sports, neid events,* “cfiving,"" or "lawn games." 

To those of us in physical education the "activity movement" is 
not new. The activity and experiences of pupils have always been 
important considerations. The question of meantngfulness has scarcely 
been a real problem to us for play is an activity which supplies its own 
drive. We are essentially people of action and, we hope, of thought as 
well. We are pragmatists, to a degree. We teach manners, morals, 
character, skill and the like through action, through doing. We (each, 
live in, and deal with dynamic situations. We see children as they 
are, their physical shortcomings, their ability or inability to adjust to 
other personalities, their emotional tone, the presence or absence of 
dynamic drive. Practically every aspect of personality is open to us for 
inspection, study, and ioduence. 

THE MEANIN& OP PRINCIPLES AND VALUES 

Responsible teaching involves the teaching of conclusions supported 
by sound principles which guide pupils to e&ectlve action. Principles 
represent relationships betvveen facts and the judgments derived from 
these relationships. A principle may be identifi^ by the following 
criteria: 

1. Is it verifiable? Can it be proved? 

2. Is it a fundamental truth, law, doctrine, or motivating force 
upon whidi others are based? 

3. Can it be illustrated by application? 

To illustrate, one may apply the criteria to the following prin- 
ciples: 

In physics: “Energy can bo changed from one form (o another, or 

to matter, with exact equivalence." 

In chemislnj: “No cliemical change occurs without an accompany- 

ing energy change," 
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Jn hiohgij: "As long as life continues in an organism, energy is 
being releasetl.’' 

We shall see that physical education being eclectic, as inferred 
from the preceding philosophical discussion, draws its principles from 
many sources. To illustrate further, wc shall seek, in subsequent 
chapters, to implement or apply many principles, such as: 

1. Life depends upon the fulfillment of basic physical needs (good 
food, fresh air, protection from disease, sufficient exercise and 
outdoor play, balanced relaxation and rest). 

2. Physical needs cannot be fulfilled in and of ihcmselccs (children 
need good food, yet if they arc tense, anxious, or excited they 
cannot cat To help children grow, one must also recognize 
that basic social and emotional needs must be met). 

3. The intelligent cooperation upon tchich the success of a de- 
mocracy depends must be learned in the school (democracy 
involves a way of living together which demand thinlang 
about social problems, choosing between alternatives, reaching 
conclusions, voting). 


Sound practice in physical education can emerge only where there 
is a wide acceptance of fruitful principles and generalizations on 
which a system of thinking can be founded. Every effort should be 
made to distinguish betw'cen naive and systematic thinking. Enough 
s^d principles exist that if applied, could result in a superb system 
of physical education, 

c^'^cation is a matter of ideas and of ideals, one may ask, 
^Vhat the outstanding ideals that ought to dominate life in 
^enca. ^Vhal are the things of proved worth? Hmv can physical 
cdurahon trachers find ways and means of making pupils conscious 
ot toeir need^ of these in such a vital fashion that they find enjoyment 
and sa^facUon in the ri^t rather than the wrong thingsr This ^val 
d^d upon their ability to determine what values are of most worth, 
bme^ in a world as complex as ours, it is difficult to learn what things 
are of most wt^ the training of puplk in the processes and pmvers 
of making fun^tmtal value judgments becomes one of the central 
probte of rfuiaUon. The solution of this problem is one of the 
^ in which physi^ educators (including athletic coaches) must 
W ^vy responsibility. I„ this case we must act as pragmatic- 

^rrelh were he speaking of education through the physical, 
would pmbably de^d that the physical educatS be subtie yet 
sensitive m teaching for rolues. He implies this when he states that 
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tlj© education of the intelligence fe relatively easy. But the formation 
of moral, esthetic, and reli^ous activities is very difficult The in- 
flumce of environment on these aspects of consdousness is much more 
subtle. No one can learn to d&tingu&h right from wTong, and beauty 
from vulgarity, by taldng a course of lectures. Morality, art, and 
religion are not taught like grammar, mathematics, and Mstory. To 
feel and to Imow are hvo profonndty different mental stales. Formal 
teaching reaches intelligence alone.® 


While attitudes may be considered tendencies to act u’liich guide 
our perception and learning, ^'aIues are the goals toward which ach'on 
is desired. Ideals are “trails which become objects of desire" (values). 
In this sense, values alwaj'S color attitudes and attitudes always color 
values. Not only is our philosophy our chief source of direction but 
also it represents the value system by svliich sve interpret events on 
the track, field, floor, or in the swimming pool-everywheie— and by 
which we direct our action. Our values are our beliefs. "Because values 
are beliefs they serve to inspire the members of the society to act in 
tlie approved ways. Because values are ideal pictures they provide a 
means of judging the quality of actual behavior. In this role tliej* 
become standards."''’ Here we approach very closely what we mean by 
^cracter. For the moment, then, we conclude tljat character education 
lias something to do with young people developing a wholesome value 
system. We shall return to this matter in a later chapter when various 
t^es of “learning outcomes" arc discussed. 

Since values are tlie greatest motivating factors in human life, 
teachers, and pupils must agree on what values are of most wortk Tlie 
primary business of the school is to clarify values; to show hmv tliey are 
to be used in personal and social thought and action and to provide 
orperiences in their application. 

Tile essential difference between man and the lesser animals is 
that he strives to change his environment and to build a different kind 
of a world to meet his particular needs, whereas oilier lorms of life, 
in the course of evolution, adapt themselves to their surroundings. If 
education is world building, physical education must share responsi- 
bility for the values it instills in youth in the present struggle for 
men’s minds." We cannot fail to hc^ Counts warning that 


the essence of any civiliaation is found in hs values-in its ptefemnew. 
its moral commitments, its aesthetic judgments, its deepest lo>-aIt.es. its 
®AI«IS Carrctl, itim. Me (New Yort: norper & Tier.: PubWien. 

10 Ralph n. Gabriel. TradiiloMl Vt3^ 

round table disaission), VjS. UNESCO. I960. 

right by Haicourt, Brace and Woildi Ifir*, “W- 
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conceptions of the good life, its standards of excellence, its measures of 
success, its teachings regarding things for which and by which men 
should live and, if need be, die. The issue at stake in the coming years 
is nothing less than the birth, death, and survival of values.** 

Value systems are not innate or fixed but are acquired through 
the process of learning. They represent detennining tendencies, the 
behavior of the pupil in ways that are of considerable importance to 
his own happiness and that of others. Hence, it follows that a signifi- 
cant part of the task of the physical education teacher is to contribute 
directly to the value orientation of members of the school community. 

Plato sensed these possibilities when he said “the plays of children 
have the mightiest influence on the maintenance of laws— from the first 
years of childhood their plays ought to be subject to laws for if they 
are arbitrary and lawless, how can children ever become virtuous men, 
abiding by law?” 

The rules of games represent mores (folkways considered condu- 
cive to the welfare of society), and the morality of each player fs 
judged by the degree to which 1^ behavior conforms to rules. A value- 
system Is a derivative of the code of rules by which a game is 
played, for 

1. "It supplies the individual with a sense of purpose and di- 
rection. 

2. It gives the group a common orientation and supplies the basis 
of individual action and of unified, collective action. 

3. It serves as the basis for judging the behavior of individuals. 

4. It enables the individual to know what to expect of others as 
well as ho\v to conduct himself. 

5. It fixes the sense of right and wrong, fair and foul, desirable 
and undesirable, moral and immoral.”*^ 

The deep-lying mores of society are, in a sense, the rules of the 
larger game of society by which citizens are to be judged good or bad. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
D^OCTacy, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, and Naziism repre- 
*^•1 * social organization and therefore different social 

philosophies. Each t>-pe of social organization and philosophy breeds 

Amertean Cizaizaiion (New York; Bureau 
1 - n T; CoiumhU University. 1952). p. 217. 

o/ h Shores, Fundomenldt 

PP. Decrfopmenl (^'onkm. NX: World Book 


c C^pany, 1950), 
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these various nationals play and '’“L ^^toa/chaiacter of the 
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Herbert Hoover is quoted as 7“^^“ 'tTote American 
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institution.’ 'ttis opinion is 22,000 adLscent boys and 

::^trconlderdiat boys am as^My to place as Hgh a 

sidered elsewhere in this volume. P^^^^ physical education to 
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these. Our social philosophy « ^ “ e allgiance': The great 

type of social organization to handed doivn to us, 
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represents many tSiverse stre^ o^ democrabc tradl- 

It sprang from the by frontier living conditions and 

aon of *e western world, „nd long ago. the idea 

individual fniUaave. Somehow, som „( real worth, in and 

arose that man himself, as a person, ^^bodimeot of the Hebraic- 
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Christian ethio-placed emacy of the «>mm°”a®?3 

ceniMariK/ nf the human family, P ^ jocn 


Sr-; 'o^^" ootTo^wTs tne soc.„ 

ideals are woven into our i„ American dmocracy. 

'rsShmmtprusb^^ 


eratuitj - — o • oi mu**}, 

emong Adolesccnti 
[81331 1950 ) 
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one as it taught American ways of life and tliought to the millions of 
immigrants who came to our shores. On our playgrounds and athletic 
fields, the rich and the poor, the Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, and 
boys and girls of various races, creeds and colors play side by side 
without question, in common unity, in common cause, for a common 
benefit. In sports, as in no other aspect of our social life, there is no 
“right or \vrong side of the tracks.” 

Many scholarly obserx’ers note evidences of erosion of the Ameri- 
can value system under the shifting trends and forces making for social 
change. Rigged “quiz programs,” “point shaving” in basketball, illegal 
subsidization of athletes, and collusion and price-fixing in industry, are 
examples. One purpose of this volume is to encourage teachers and 
prospective teachers to reexamine their own respective value systems 
and to endeavor to determine real measures of what is “good” and 
“right” rather than what is expedient Physical education and athletics, 
more than any other areas of education, provide opportunities for 
“moral spine-stiffening" on our part and on the part of the youth to 
whom we may give a deeper understanding of themselves in preparing 
them to face up to and surmount the many challenges to our demo- 
cratic ideals and leadership 

Democracy is a code of living and an altitude of mind. Although 
not a technique, democracj* calls for certain techniques. Individually, it 
represents learned behaviors and these behaviors become the criteria 
of democracy. We judge it daily in the gymnasium or on the play- 
ground by the following simple tests: 

1. Taking turns and sharing. 

2. Being a “good sport.” 

3. Faithfulness in adversity— no “fair-weather friendships.” 

4. “Pla)ing the game.” 

5. Working “for the good of the team.” 

6. Not “letting the other fellow down.” 

7. Giving more than one gets-not for oneself but for an ideal, or 
for one s school, city, or nation. 

S. Being conremed about what others think of you. 

9. Obeying the rules of the game"— being a decent law-abiding 
citizen. ° ^ 


Our dual funcUons in discharging our responsibilities as educa- 
liotial ^tnbulors to democratic social philosophy through physical 
uration arc firstly, to install demoeraeys ideals in the mindi and 
spmts of our pupil-citizens. and secondly, to help spell out these 
Weals and pnnaplcs in practice, to show how tlicy arc used in social 
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taghl and action, and to provide experiences in mi'ng them in the 
gymnasium, on the playground, and on the athletic field. 

„ , *“ “ '>i' ““I sophisHcaled and personalize tlie 

evaluation of a democratic personality, he might asic himself 


1. Do I reflect the indiivdnality of othecs; reajgm’ro the digm'ty 
^d worth of each individual, and consider the rights of others? 
Do I thin!:, speah, and act freely but with due regard for the 
rights of others? 

3. Do I cooperate freely with others and willingly inahe some 
personal sacrifices for the common good? 

•4. Do I accept a majority decision, yet respect the rights of the 
minority? 

5. Do I base my decisions on a careful study of the facts and 
solve problems by thinJeiDg them through rather than by 
resorting to force or emotion? 

6. Do I discover and accept my own inadequacies and try to 
overcome them if possible? 

7. Am I flexible in adapting myself to changing conditions in a 
democracy by inviting change for the social good? 

8. Am I able to govern myself and assume responsibilities inherent 
in the freedom of a democracy and accept responsibility for the 
physical and social consequences of my o^vn acts? 


Ideals and attitudes evolve progressively with the experiences 
which create th«n. We do not produce democratic behavior in a 
citizen by merely giving him iofonnation about social and political 
processes; we do not teach children to be courteous by having them 
memorize “rules.” Hie only effective training for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy is practice in democratic living. Thus, training for living in a 
democracy and good physical cducab’on as oremplified by carefully 
organized programs are one and the same process. 


PHYSICAL eOUCATlON AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATiON 
Physical educaHon has too long been considered by many as a 
dangling appurtenance to the academic structure rather than an inte- 
gral part of it. From the biologist’s point of view, education is the 
control of iiHrfurc (environmental factors) so as to make the most and 
best of hereditary nature. Development is the expression of heredity in 
a favorable environment, and childhood, therefore, implies a contintia- 
tion of the mysterious process toward maturiO' in which Uic inlierited 
nature is expressed under the influence of appropriate nurture or 
education The pupil is a center of biological energy which can be 
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diverted in many different directions for diverse purposes. The qua- 
lity and quality of a pupQ’s energy depend upon the inseparable union 
of nature and nurture. 

The child by nature is lively, growng, developing, and dyn^c. 
The plasticity of the nervous system is verified by the modifiability of 
human nature by education. Since the development of each child is an 
integrated or unitary process the degree of relationships betNveen the 
various aspects of growth helps us to understand the complex interac- 
tions that together make up the development of the child as a whole.'^ 
Physical education teachers realize that children grow socially and 
emotionally as they grow physically from year to year, developing 
greater complexity of social behavior, greater skill in getting along 
with other people, and greater powers of self-control. Children are 
benefited socially and emotionally when they learn specific skills which 
are tiseful in buflding self-confidence and prestige %vith other children. 
The human organism is a totality and reacts as such. We do not have 
minds removed from bodies to be trained. When we learn, we learn 
as a totality. Skilled movement is learned as an integral part of the 
whole, for the nervous system is an apparatus which alsvays functions 
as a whole. ActMUj is the sole means of developing the capabilities 
that are planted in the organism by heredity. All aspects of develop- 
ment are stimulated by conditions that encourage such activity. The 
quahly of de%'elopment in physical education wU depend upon the 
kinds of activity we select and hmv well we teach them. 

An aspects of grmvth are interrelated. A child reacts as a total 
bftng . . . his intellect is related to his physical well-being; his 
physical health is sharply affected by his emotions; his emotions are 
^umced by school success or failure, by his physical health and by 
hw intellectual adequacy . . . what be accomplished in school, in 
p ay, or any other part of his living, is deeply and continuously 
^ected ^ physical health, by his intellectual adequacy, by his 
mtWKts in his work and play and by his emotional freedom to attend 
to It” 


Physical education is basic educaUon-lhat which is fundamental 
or cssentiaL Heart, lungs, and other vital organs owe their develop- 
mcn an power to the demands and stimuli of the muscular system. 

^ of lie Chiu a a TOoIe ' 

HeSrt F '*■ ■'“E" C. Baler. Jeeob S. Kmmm. eod 

iSS ■ ^ MeCraw-IIffl Boot Comperq., 1943), pp. 
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Lfewise, the mutcular sytlem is fte te the -ievdop-^ ^ 
brain and central nervous system as wdl. So ^ 

life and the use of the hand as factors in f 
tliat Tilney, a famous neurologist, refers to the brain os 

“®'‘one nationally important educaMon group reminds ns that 

The ceotral purpose of 

individual or capacities to thin disability may interfere 

is physical health since di^e^. f with it 

\vith learning. Mental health is P ^ learning that promotes 

the pupa niay have the d^u.and^2:t « r^ 

&erJl'sf^r«^a»d if no. rendered impossible,.. 
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the values we wish to achiei^ O J ^ the 

Unless teachers of physical important, they 

school and society as a ““'f " .^^^8 to help 

rvill not know how to select and ^ Hod of educaUon 

achieve these ends. If genera „„ 5-5 j„wpeciateed 

intended for everj’one and future vocation may he, physi- 

activities, no matter what hnportant part of this educa* 

cal education becomes an the total personality, not 

tiom For general education is con tiitudes, tastes, and apprecia- 

merely die rnn- " 

Hons. It is concerned not ra muen^ learning. . 

qualiHes that one develops P reader that ho eramiae to 

^ It might be helpful to .'■gg“"” tpical education to. 
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1. To develop and maintain 

and fitness. ^-fl,ods of thinldng. 

2. To develop effeebveme^s 
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4. To cultivate useful wor ^ 

..Edueatioasl AnachW, iOW. P- 1®- 

cation (Washington: National 
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5. To develop a wdc range of significant interests. 

6. To develop an increased appreciation of the dance, music, 

literature, art, and other aesthetic experiences. 

7. To develop social sensitivity and better personal social ad- 
justment. 

8. To insure use of leisure in right ways. 

9. To insure acquisition of important information. 

10. To develop a consistent philosophy of life. 

FUNcnoss OF nnrsiCAi. ebucation’ 

{Staled in terms of teaching goals for desirable 
pupil attributes as outcomes.) 

1. To develop not only muscles and other organs but to stimulate 
growth and development of the individual as a personality 
wth respect to appropriate social and psychological outcomes 
as well. 

2. To develop a wide range of physical attributes such as mus- 
cular strength, good body mechanics, ability to resist fatigue, 
flexibility, and agility. 

3. To pro>*ide situations demanding judgments in time and space 
and gradually in more complicated game situations; to estab- 
lish situations favorable to creative intelligence. 

4. To encourage activities involving grace and rhythm and im- 
proved reaction time as well as a wide range of individual, 
dual and team game sldlls conducive to participation and its 
resultant benefits. 

5. To contribute to the realization of the democratic ideals in the 
daily life of pupils in the ^mnasium and on the playing fields. 

6. To foster healthy social growth by providing friendly and 
sociable contacts by means of games, sports, camping and 
related activities. 

7. To encourage close cooperation with the general health and 
guidance services within the school for well-coordinated pro- 
grams to achieve optimum health, both mental and physical, 
for each duld. 

8. To coordinate activities of the sdiool-cenlered recreation pro- 
gram with that of the community. 

•11 L" ?. chapter the school curriculum in physical education 
%yill be ^cussed as the medium for education, consisting of a series of 
n an ^ guided experiences with some definite order of priority 
progression) and directed toward the fulfillment of the education 
luncfann^ »..,i 
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SOME DEFINITIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
One’s philosophy is settecled in Ws doEnition of 
lion, for a definiUon mark the limits of a 
boundaries as to what is and what is not " cX 

help us to determine the precise significance and forU 

dissatisfied and seeh a new tom to d^K , 

three terms, above mentioned. J 4o<ly 

education gresv from mere organism. MTim tlie 

beauaful- to the concept of ma heart, stomach 

organism responds, it respond physical ills are found 

sheletal muscle. PsycliiatnsU ^ ’,l,e duality of mind 

in die realm of attitude and * of medicine reco^lies the 

and body. This psyclimoma.ie relation of part, to 

profound importance of bio Human beings arc indivisible, 

fha whole, and of mind to '’’'J^ ’^nMonal processes play a 
In every tash. , emotional, and intellectual 

part. We have noted how ’ '“„eb,edi one aspect of dev-el- 

development of the young are g y^ education. In a sense, taUs 
opment has its inlluenco organism which Is physical 

pto through the physical limit his objectives 

How can a teacher of ph)mcalrf ^ eoncomitant outcomes. 

to physical outcomes? Many 

phoned or unplanned, emerge « ’ „j„m. ore presented wilh- 

The following definitions «'”'„testV dot the reader, ^uam 
out appraisal or comment. It « sugg ceminm 

rhL'Sitically by trrd"cnL cla% and the hie 
concepts lile activity, J”.„,&,em. 

which are esplicit or implied In man) 
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Physical education is an inlegrol part of the total education process 
and has as its aim tlie development of physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially fit citizens through the m^ium of physical 
activities which have been selected wiSi a viesv to realizing these 
outcomes. (Charles A. Bucher) 

Pfij-sical education is a way of education through phj'sical activities 
which are selected and carried on with full regard to values in human 
growth, development, and behavior. (Phtjstcal Education Platform, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Washington, D.C., 1949.) 

Physical education is the soda! process of change in the behavior of 
the htunan organism, originating primarily from the stimulus of social- 
big-muscle-play and related activities. (C. C. CotceU) 

Ph)'sical education is that phase of the school program which is con- 
cerned largely with the growth and de\'elopment of children through 
the medium of big-muscle activities. {The Society of Slate Directors of 
Physical Education and Health.) 

Physical education is that phase of education which Is concerned, first, 
'vilh the organization and leadership of children, in big-muscle 
actirities, to gain the development and adjustment inherent in the 
activities according to social standards, and, second, with the control 
of health or growth conditions naturally associated with the leadership 
of the activities so that the educational process may go on svithout 
growth handicaps. (Clark W. HelheririPtori) 

It may aid the reader to note that the frequent use of the term 
‘Tjig-muscle activit)'* is probably for the purpose of implying use of 
the large fundamental muscle groups cmplo)'ed in jumping, running, 
climbing— in all athletics— in contrast to the small muscles groups 
emplo)’ed in such activities as writing or drawing. Furthermore, the 
term physical before the word "education" imph'es education through 
or hy means of predominantly ph)’sical activities. Therefore, it may be 
dtstinguisbed from music education, science education, or any other 
particular area of educah'on, ptimarfly by the means employed to 
educate youth. 


SUMMARY 

Phflosophy, which represente oue’j true beliefs, is the basis for choice 
history, science, tradition, and coumron sense. A 
of physrerf education is based, in part, on a variety of philoso- 
t^^ It drasts on Idealism for moral values. From Natuialim, it gives 
r«>^tio^ unlearned cores of behavior," the intenectual value of play, 
and the need for cooperating with aatore. From Pragmatism, it derives lame 
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Hon. This philosophy will tell the ">vl»t end the svhy, ttereDy giv. BP 

pose and reason to the educational progrsm historical [acts in 

^ Principles come from philosophy and “XSSlSon, 

the foim of guide lines tor "‘"’*‘8'"*,“*^ disdptoes, are therefore selec- 
being dra%vn from many somces and “ ^ ^ puj^e programs of 

tive— eclectic. They are fundamental ju ^ -ti. teachinC of ph)-sical 
physical education to desirable and through activity. 
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Social philosophy being the ^ 
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democracy. It follows, therefore. P ) . n,en rather 
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than things. In g^es ^d ^orU the criteria 

than socio-economic status and the 
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Physical edueaUon is to^cf concern tor what happens 

Jectives must therefore reflect this same wu 
to the whole person. 
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Here,and.td.cend.fsubsequen‘*'P" Pi- 
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determine what specific pnnapfc » P 
situation. 
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Applying Principles 

Dlastrate by application the operaUon ot each of the following 
principles; 

1. Sdence determines means while philosophy determines ends. 

2. Sdence gh-es ns loiowledge but only philosophy can give us wi^oni. 

3. What changes we try to bring about in our students as individuals 

and in society win depend on our value assumpUons-our philosophy. 

4. Educational ohiectives should he in line with the kinds of social 

policies which claim cur allegiance. ^ 

5. Attitudes and ideals e%’olvc progressively with the experiences which 

create them. , , t. r n 

6. Educational phdosophy and social philosophy should be lUily 
compatible. 

7. The foundaUons of education should be based on sociology. 

8. Educational philosophy carmot be divorced from the society it sers'es. 

9. Teaching of effective team work and rules of the game helps to 
instill democratic ideals in students. 

10. A democratic person should be able to face self-evaluation and self» 
criticism. 

11. The principle of balance bebveen indiridual freedom and group 
welfare is basic in a democrac)*. 

12. If a democracy is to exist and thrive, social mobility must thrive. 

13. IntcQigcot compromise is an important factor in a democracy. 

14. The only effective training for citizenship in a democracy is practice 
for democratic living. 

15. The intelligent cooperation upon which our democratic sodal 
philosophy rests should be learned in school. 

16. A democracy should reconefle the rights and duties of one in- 
dividual to another and to society. 

17. The human problems of living together are constantly in a state of 
Dux, and therefore superior education is needed to solve them. 

18. PersonaL'ty is molded by the of social organization to which 
the indi%idua] belongs. 

19. The success of a group depends upon integrating the efforts of the 
indhiduals. 

20. It is in early play groups that sodal understanding and sensitivity 
are first cultiraled. 

21. Cultural \alaes to whidi we often pay only passing notice exert a 
powerful force upon behavior patterns. 

22. Cultures are changed hy (han^ng the \alue systems— the philoso- 
phies— of indirfduals in large numbers. 

23. SodaDy derived motivations are learned and represent the kind of 
beharfor apprmed and admired by the majority in a given culture. 

24. The most important factor ia the development of personality is 
the presence of other personalities. 
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25. Patterns o! acceptable bcluvior vajy from culture to culture aud 
'■"1“ , .drcctlen 

uuderstandiaS. 

'^1^"lHnc,-pIcs based on sctcntiEc^y -‘f ^ cblt”’^' 

wbae principles based on concepts of P ' ^ cjercise. it is 

29. Physical educaUon as motor activity is ne%er ro y 

also a social and emotional expenence. attitude, and example. 

30. A coach's phUosophy is evident in his speech, aiutu . 

31. Values are learned through experience. 

Kccogniaing Ihc OpcCUm cf Certain Fnneiples 

In drc Mowing ” 

state certain principles which migh ^^dmioctacv has been attained 
1. America's political ciUzens' having learned to 

largely because of individual reedom and auzens 
cooperate very early in team wor at p ^ jggpl, [lim to coopetato 

^ 2 . "Make every pupil ^enor ” w esemplity the 

for the common good," said the baseball coach as 
philosophy of his school. 


isopny oi ui» avtsvav.. cw nftt handed do^vn reody'inad«^y 

3. In school X athletic eonsideraUan by membais 

the athletic director, but are *' "f “"J.uves of students, teachers, 
of an athletic council cooiposed of lepresenu 

rr philosophy of phlsicM "^rvi'ue'Sf t 

:sr!rs:oS::n 


our desired goals. ,5„3s to male 

5. Contemporary Amencan endeavor. e- 

fundamental to almost the Zoni Indians arc prac- 

value people for what they have. For Instance. 

Ucally oblivious to these values. ^,,5 „ij,d 

6. Joe was an intellectni^y P ^ ( u development of his po 

r,:=s»s?=:„H,.«-rs= 

and tolernnco turn out differcn y . ..j, and interests, 

nutocratic teachers. ..j«v.ndcnt society. Mans " ^ aalisGed in 

8. We live in an mterf^®'^ ^aetion. cannot he 

such as survival, ““"I'esln the groop. 
isolaUon. Personality evolves in me P 
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principles selectively from many scientific disciplines, for what is 
known about human beings is scattered through these many separate 
disciplines. Our effort here is to examine a few of these principles and 
other generalizations, and to focus our attention on their relationships 
to physical education which then becomes, in a sense, an iniercliscipU- 
nary science— and integration of principles from a number of disci- 
plines. 

The method, not the content, defines the body of knowledge as a 
science. Thus we proceed to inventory some of our chief sources of 
principles. 

The Sources of Scientific Principles 


HUMAN BIOLOGY 

Man is held by the scientific world to be a part of the order of 
nature, a member of the animal kingdom, becoming what he is by a 
long process of adaptation and survival. Although the fundamental life 
processes are the same in all organisms, man as an animal is wholly 
different from other animals. Since pupils are, first of all, living crea- 
tures, we are interested in some principles which come out of the 
studies of organic evolution. Applications of the principles to physical 
education should be made by the reader who should in each ease ask: 
“If this is a valid principle, or other type of generalization, what 
implications does it have for me as a teacher?” 

1. We must provide for the human organism an adequate envi- 
ronment and experiences which encourage the most complete 
realization of its potentialities. 

2. The whole of man is involved in all behavior. 

3. Every animal comes into the world with a certain endow- 
ment of an unlearned (congenital) core of behavior. 

4. All living things meet their needs through processes of adap- 
tive behavior. 

5. Those organisms which cannot adjust themselves to their 
environment lose out in the struggle for existence. 

6. ‘The recognition of man's organismic unity and environmental 
dependence has required that physical education be, in fact, 
an education through the physical.” (Jesse Feiring Williams) 

7. Physical education should help meet the biological needs of 
youth by stimulating all of the vital activities of which life 
itself is a function. 

8. Dc\’elopmcnt is the expression of heredity in a favorable envi- 
ronment. 
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• Physical grcrtvth and development follow a basic genetic plan 
set up at conception. 

The genetic plan sets up the time schedules for arriving at and 
leaving the various stages along the pathway to physical ma- 
turity. 

33. Some children will develop physically much more rapidly 
than otlicrs, some much more slowly. Some arc early devel- 
opers, others are late developers. 

34. Maturation is the orderly development of specific growth and 
response patterns out of the innate genetic pattern. 

15. The degree of ossification of bones indicates noalomical age. 

16. The amount of oxygen taken into the body of organism and 
absorbed by the celb is directly proportional to the amount of 
energy released in the body. 

17. All communicable diseases ore caused by micro-organisms. 


PHYSIOLOSY 

Principles of physiology help us to understand organlswic fua> 
Honing and the relations of function and structure. Not only does 
ignorance of bodily functions promote disease and impair life, but 
indifference about personal ^wtb and development also actually 
imperils the nation. Surely, the physical educator should understand 
the mechanisms of his mvn body, the one object most familiar to himi 

Physiology is the study of function of the body. We shall here pay 
more heed to principles of ph^-siology in bodies with some energy 
demands made upon them— the physiology of acUvi^. 

1. Mao, because of his highly developed nervous s>*stem, has 
been enabled to dominatclus environment. 

2. The same stimulus which reflexly activates a muscle, paralyzes 
its antagonist, le., antagonistic muscles are reciprocally in- 
nervated. 

3. Muscles become bigger as the number of cells become greater 
and as the cells ioaease in size svith erereise. Muscles weaheo 
with disuse. Function makes stnirfurel 

4. In sedentary existence, or where only a few sports are used, 
certain body muscles may not develt^ sufficiently. 
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5. The function of the digestive system is to tahe food and render 
it soluble, diffusible, and absorbable; to allow tbo body to pick 
out those eonstituents it needs for reconstruction and fuel; 
and to reject those things which arc useless and dangerous. 

■ 6. Any attempt to restrict our diet without a knowledge of the 
nature and properties of foods is attended with danger. 

7. Begular and progressive exercise is the essential feature of 
training, and in the Iiealthy man the development of his heart 
corresponds to that of his muscular system. 

8. The main cause of the movement of blood from artery to 
capillary, and then to vein is the pressure gradient in which 
actmty plays an important part. 

9. The function of respiration is to bring the oxygen of the air 
into intimate contact with the blood of the body so that 
oxygen may be carried to the tissues. 

10- As food is burned in the body cells, it furnishes power to 
move; the faster wc move, the more fuel is used. 

11, The normal heart and drculalory system become stronger 
and more eiEcient in moving blood to active areas when 
repeatedly required to do so. 

12- The rise in temperature during physical activity increases the 
metabolic rale of the body and adds to the effectiveness of the 
circulatory and respiratory adjustments occurring during ex* 
ercise. Hence, it promotes the more efficient carrying out of 
tnmcular work, 

13. Precluding accidents, a normal healthy child cannot do him- 
self permanent organic injury by physical exertion. 

14. Persons out of training should not compete in a sport with 
persons who have been training in that particular sport. 


MENTAL hygiene 

Hygiene is the science of prevention. Mental hygiene refers to all 
activities and techniques which work toward prevention of mental ill 
health. It is concerned primarily with the education of the emotions 
and with the development of well-adjusted personalities by the intelli- 
gCTt training of children and the wise educational management of 
situations in which they are placed. 

Maladjusted school children are the result of a serious disharmony 
bchveen ffie needs which they feel vital to themselves and the experi- 
^ meet them. Formal classroom education has never 
really come to grips ^vilh the problem of meeting the needs of develop- 
ing personalities. Of all areas of education, physical education should 
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10. The funclion oE guidance is to help pupils recognize their 
problems and plan ways of solving them. 

11. Play and athletics, as nature’s safety valves, are means ot 
emotional catharsis because they permit us to relive our more 
primitive experiences. 

12. A concept of the self as adequate and of worth is of extreme 
importance to mental health. 

13. Inactivity breeds fear and anxieties; muscular activity over- 
comes them. 

14. A rich play-life in childhood builds a solid basis for emotional 
health. 

15. In physical education, the child’s activities should be directed 
to provide not only interest but adaption to his or her abilities 
so that success will he experienced. 

16. Play provides the outstanding means of controlling, sublimat- 
ing, and substituting for physical and social inadequacies in a 
wholesome manner. 

17. Success breeds confidence in meeting life. Repeated failure 
robs children of their feeling of self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence. Degree of difficulty in activities should provide a better 
than 50-50 chance for success. 

18. The crippled or handicapped child needs help in understand- 
ing and functioning ^vidl his handicap in a wholesome way 
more than he needs sympathy. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
To leam is to become different, for learning is the process of 
chan^ng behavior through experience. Learning and achievement on 
the part of pupils in physical education begins with a sense of some- 
thing lacking, a disturbed feeling, a dissatisfaction which results iu 
activity and accomplishment in a certain direction. There are many 
active needs which may cause this search for a solution.* 

^n<» functional learning is learning that meets the needs of a 
specffic mdividual in a spedfic situation, motivational aspects of need- 
satisfaction and purpose are highly important to effective learning 
T^ts. Among others, the following principles are important for 
effective learning: 

1. gaming is always related to something. One does not learn 
m a vacuum. He learns those things significant to him. 

1 See Oiapter 6, “Ite Nature and Needs oF Human Beings.- 
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toward like animals wlicn placed among them. Physical education 
becomes social when it induces people to work together for a etymon 
end, aids mutual understanding, establishes rights and duUes and gives 
the indMdual a sense of group membership and the group a sense of 
unity. 

Our interest is in the development of the social phases of person- 
ality, attitudes and values by means of games, sports and related 
activities— broadly speaking, in the socla 1 i 2 ation of the individual in 
groups. 

1. In America, sports provide a strong common denominator for 
such powerful socially integrating factors as common interests, 
common loyalties, and common enthusiasms. 

2. Social interaction is tlie condition and end product of group 
living and therefore a function of physical education and 
athletics. 

3. If behavior is predictable at all, it is predictable only when we 
know both the tensions which impel a person to action and 
the cultural situation in which the tensions operate. 

4. Groups arc universal aspects of human life. Each person needs 
group participation because he has gro^^^l up in groups and 
has &us acquired wants, most of which can only be satisBed 
directly or indirectly by other people. 

5. There is nothing necessarily inherent in the fact that two or 
more races which are in contact need be in conflict also. 

6. "In directing activities of the young, society determines its 
osvn future in determining that of youth.” Qohn Dewey) 

7. The social environment of the gymnasium or playing field is 
truly socially educative in its effect to the degree in which the 
individual shares or participates in some conjoint activity. 

8. Desirable social attitudes are developed in situations which 
call them forth. 

9. Man s behavior is social in the degree that it is governed by 
consideration of others, when he deals with others as human 
beings and not as tools or obstacles to his own ends. 

10. Since human progress lies in the direction of cooperative 
evolution, we should avoid competition as a mental set or a 
philosophy and principle of life. 

11. Subsidized school athletic teams run the danger of perpetuat- 
ing and encouraging competitive values to the point where 

ey will become detrimental to the individual development 
o the athlete and to his collective educational efficiency and 
his community of purpose. 
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early the importance of orientation in the cultural anthropology of the 
various nationals to be served. 

Culture is the cement which holds people together by common 
ideas, customs, traditions, and standards. In America, games and 
sports furnish a strong, common cultural interest, representing 
tegrating force, vital and important to the American way of life— 
our culture. This is, of course, true in many other countries. 

The function of education is to improve the culture. How can the 
cultural environment of the playground, the gymnasium, and^ the 
athletic field, and the emotional climate therein be directed with a 
system of social values more conducive to the development of a more 
confident and forceful people who will be more serene and coopera- 
tive, more enterprising and self-reliant? Cultures are changed by 
changing the value syslems-the philosophies— of large enough seg- 
ments of individuals to swing the culture in a new direction. The 
school performs an important social function as an agency for identi- 
fying and transmitting values. 

^Vhat would happen to our culture if every playground leader, 
every physical education teacher, every athletic coach and every 
recreation director could agree on the basic values related to a higher 
cultural level In American life and teach them? The values of our 
culture arc strong causes, forces, and powers in our lives. It is by 
values that we live, and the culture expresses the basic values of our 
society. 

The Hussians have been the first modem people to practice the 
political direction of culture consciously and to attach at every point 
the culture of any people whom they w'sh to dominate. Let us not 
copy tljc Russians. But is it not true that when society as a whole has 
rather clear-cut and dominant values, more harmonious behavior of 
individuals seems to result and groups and institutions therein seem 
better integrated? To bring this about by democratic methods is the 
major tash of our social and educational life In the United States of 
America. 

WTial bearing might the folimving principles and generalizations 
have upon physical education and its curriculum?: 

1. Good social thinking is not possible without some knowledge 
of cultural forms or patterns. 

2. Culture expresses the basic values of a society. 

3. Culture conflicts arise when values to which people give 
their allegiance are not increasingly manifested by what they 
do (l.e., our religion (caches us, "Thou shall not KiH" and we 
live on the brink of war). 
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superior in accomplishing its mvn objectives. Educational pMosop^X 
is deemed svith the whole of human personahty and totahty of ex- 
perience and with critical examination, integration, mterpretaPon 
and evaluation of the facts uncovered hy science. Philosophy, o 
course, wants to know, not only whether the facts are tnie, but als 
whether fliey are ri^t and fust and what their relationships o 
purpose and value. The chief tool employed by the philosopher is 
logic. 

Science checks and tests philosophy. Science provides us Nvitn 
knowledge— the intellectual tools for solving problems. How we use 
the tools wiH depend on our respective philosophies. Science giv^ ^ 
facts; philosophy gives us perspective and valuation— wisdom. Science 
enables us to construct means; philosophy enables us to coordinate 
e nd s by organizing a system of value judgments, basic beliefs, and 
ideals by which we criticize and dlarify our educational aims and 


purposes. 

Philosophy emphasizes these aims and purposes while science 
stresses results and aclue\'ement Philosophy suggests tvhat to teach; 
sdence tells us how to teach. Philosophy proposes theories and hy- 
potheses while science puts these to rigid tests for verificaUon. Philoso- 
phy reaches conclusions by s)*nthclic (building-up as opposed to 
analj-tic) interpretation through the process of reasoning while science 
merely states the results of experimentation. Brubacher states the case 
well when he sa)^, “while phOosopby must be the general to plan the 
grand strategy of education, it will need sdence as its staff officer. Sa- 
ence may well do fact-finding on selected aspects of value, but it must 
refrain from exercising the prerogative of legislating w’hich value 
should control a given situation."* 

It might be well in closing this slalement to remind the teacher of 
his function in contrast to those in professions who are more often 
preoccupied with science. The en^neer and metallurgist seek to make 
changes in the wearing quality of alloy’s and metals; the researcher in 
engineering medianics tries to devise new’ machines; the agricultural 
scientist seeks to impnwe the so0 and conserve it; the chemist seeks 
to discc%’er new synthetic products or more destructive explosives. As 
a humanistic philosopher, the physical education teacher, hosvever, 
examines critically the assumptions on which his department is based 
and tries to interpret and ev’aluate them. Like every good teacher, he 
seeks to bring out better and ridicr and more essential cjualities in 
human beings. 


Bniacl»«r, Itodem thOowphia of Education (Sew York: McCn^* 
nm Book Corapaay, 1&S2>, p. 87. 
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ramplemenl each other, as science delcnnines means and 
min« ends. The phflosophy of phj-sieal edneaUon is ^ 

cooperative enterprise between philosophy of the v^o^ P 
sdmee which chechs and tests snch philosophy. So, physrcal educatron J 
be called an "interdisdplinaiy" science. 


THOUGHT PROVOKERS ^ 

Numerous prindples have been listed from the 
wludi pWical education draw-s its prindples. It is suggested tna 
examine these in order and pve an fllustraticm of the tycratio n 
prinriple. Ask j-oursclf as a physical education teadier. If 
generalization as a vaL'd prindple, what would I actually do » 
apply it functionally in dealing with diildren and youth?" t, ' ter are 

A few additional prindples related to the content of the 3p 
added. Use the same application Icdinique on these. 

1. Reflecti\'e thinking is essential in problem solving. ^ ^ 

2. The fimction of sdentiBc research in ph)'sical cducali<w » 

predict and control and not merely to describe. , u-hicb 

3. The purpose of any sdence is to obtain sound generalizations 
will pimade a l»sis for modifying the old or budding the new'. 

4. The best data comes from controlled experiments. the 

5. Only data relevant to the problem aids in the solution 
problem. 

6. We reason \Tith data in the solution of problems. ^ 

7. The abOity to recognize a problem before it becomes one 

important as sobing the problem. -merience 

8. The most effective learning results from organization o expen 

around problems. ^ , .rfcal 

9. We shall be able to control conditions like “heallh or .P, ^ 

fitness* only to the extent to which we have control o\’er the >"303 
which these conditions are a function. 

10. Sdence deals with the truth, not its implications. 


Recognizing the Operation of FrincipJes 
\\’hat prindple or principles are operating in the foUmdng situa 
statements? ^ 

1. Until the end of the ISth centniy, the insane were 
possessed of devils. They were sa^'agely beaten so that the 

suffer and decide to abandon the patienL Verj* few cures of 

2. 'The phj’sica] education teacher did not employ the t 
“bawling out” the student who seemed to lack energy and a ^ 
interest but tried to get at *bp teal cause of the sjanploms in order 

him. *’ osin'^ 

3. In searching for the cause of yeHmv fever, healthy votot^^ 
the bedding of diseased patients, did not become iD- They then peru“ 
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themselves to bo bitten by mostiuitocs which had previously bitten yehow 
fe\-er victims nnd contracted the disease. / n j 

• 4. Young children play and get senso^ pleamre (called 

pleasure’*) out of using their musdes and testing then hudding cap 

They find long periods of inactivity unbearable. 

^5. Many cimpetilive businessmen and college football “P 
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7. Heleo Keller, although bbod aod deaf. ” “rbecoLs 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AS ART 


Arf U lilt w*)> ef doing iVmqi, 

wnUAM CAW. RETOIGER 


■niE wono AJiT IS o.ve of twe most ormcuLT to use ct any exact 
sense. The epigram given above refers not merely to “a method of 
doing," but of doing something beautifully. Language is a eommunica- 
tion art. We also speoli of the art of the phj’sician or the teacher, or of 
the art of diving, hurdling, playing baslcetball or swimming. People 
who do these things 'beautifully" may be called artists, i.e., they do 
them In Uic spirit of delight, wtli interest in the process as well as 
the product, and %vlth a keen aesthetic attitude throughout. They strive 
for excellence. Tliere Is no of effort that may not attain to the 
level of artistry. 

Art refers not only to the skill, dexterity, and power of perform- 
ing certain actions, hut implies that actions are performed with such 
aesthetic (Qualities and principles of ^ste and imagioab'on that they 
e.tpress beauty to those of us who inf^pret it The aesthetic quality of 
a beautiful sunset, a lyric poem, a great musical composition, a lyrical 
lilting waltz, a perfected gymnastic exercise, or a pole vault, excites 
an organic response in us. This emotional response is the result of per* 
ception gained through knowledge and the various senses such as 
hearing, seeing, feeling {toud»), and those sensory end organs which 
guide the body in its movements (proprioceptors). They excite within 
us admiration and delight not b^use the object or experience has 
utility or sale value but because of their humanistic values~our ap- 

S3 
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predation of what they do to us. Wc value and appreciate such ex- 
periences because of their enhanced acstheUe appeal resulting in and 
from various modes of expression. 

A new movement in art is called the New Image and stresses 
action or Idnaesthetic imagery. It is by our experience sviA body tm- 
sions in muscles and joints in mcn'cmcnt via the Idnaesthetic scruc that 
we not only perceive mo\*cment. wei^t, resistance, and position in 
our own bodies but become sensitive through cmpatl:^' to the aes- 
thetic expression of the physical mo\'cmcnts of others. A clumsy rfort, 
when observed, makes us feel quite different from the observation of 
a graceful coordinated movement Likewise the "Hddler makes us 
feel different by comparison to hearing a concert violinist- In music, 
our auditory perception is involved; in athletics our Idnaesthetic per- 
ception is involved. We admit getting an aesthetic thrill out of beauh- 
ful performances in both fields. 

Bernard Amest claims. 

Games are art forms and the more athletic games are forms of 
Idnaesthetic art. Neither art nor sport, in their purer forms, exist for 
any reason other than the ezpenendog of them. Wc indulge in sport 
for the sake of sport, for the sensations we receive from the indulging. 
We can imagine man, in an unsophisticated slate, running races and 
wrestling out of sheer Idnaesthetic drive, and for the salisfacticfn that 
comes from using an instrument, his body, that was meant to be used- 
Sport is a perfonning art and once done ceases to eadsL We 
i magin e a great portion of mankind as insensitive to aesthetic expres- 
sion because it is not senritive to the fine arts, yet it has the great 
domain of Idnaesthetic aits called sports.- 


PHILOSOPHY APPLIED; THE PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Here we shall discuss briefly art as “a method of doing.” When 
we refer to the distiDguishing chararteristics of a physical education 
teacher who is an “artist” we mean those fine methods, ideas, and prin- 
ciples whidi are responsible for his artistic pcrfoimancc as a teacher. 

Dewey has said that “to teach is to cause to learn” and that unless 
jmpils have learned, no teaching has taken place. Therefore, instruc- 
tion is the stimulation, direction, and guidance of pupils by so organiz- 

' Attri^Ung to a perfonnanee or work of ait the fcelmgs aromed in one by 
the perfonaaoce actual or depfcted to art 

* Quoted by pennission of Bernard Amest from an unpublished paper presented 
at the Unhenity of Oklahoma, Jannaiy 1962. 
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tag fteii en^onraeni and etpeiiences that the most effective learning 
results. To do this well demands a master arfcist-teacJjer. 

In facing situations in ewryday living, pupils need to develop com- 
petences and capadUes to roaiota/n good health, to solve problems by 
reflective thinking, to make moral choices, to express themselves 
emotionally by wholesome ideals, tastes, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions. Ti\ey have to deal with other persons individually in face-to-face 
relations and through social participation in groups. Finally, social 
development is enhanced by intergroup relations as exemplified by 
intramural and interscholastic sports and play days. Surely this is a 
task of none other than a teacher who is an “artisr when it comes to 
organizing learning experiences and who practices the "art” of teadi- 
ing.5 

Head says; 

Education is the fostering of growth, but apart bom physical matura- 
tion. growth is only ma^ apparent in espression-audible or visible 
Signs and symbols. Education may therefore be defined as the cultiva- 
tion of modes of expression— it is teaching childrea and adults how 
to make sounds, images, movements, tools, and utensib. A man who 
can make such things well Is an educated man. If he can make good 
sounds, he is a good speaker, a good musician, a good poet; if he can 
make good images, he is a good painter or sculptor, if good movements, 
a good dancer or labourer, ff g<^ toob or utensils, a good craftsman. 

All faculties, of thought, logic, memory, sensibility and intellect, are 
involved in such processes, and no aspect of education is excluded in 
such processes. And they ore all processes which involve ait, for art 
is nothing but good making of sounds, images, movements, and the 
like. Tlie aim of education is therefore the creation of artists-of 
people efficient in the various modes of trpression.* 

From the above statement it may be seen that aesthetic educab'on 
has several distinct aspects according to the senses chiefly involved. 

We have visual education ({yes), plastic education (touch), music edu- 
cation (ear), verbal {education (speech) and phj^cal education (mus- 
cles). Bead suggests tlie term "kinetic education” where we would use 
“physical education." Kinetic (or physical) education makes wide use 
of the kinaesthetic or "muscle sense" which gives us the sense of 
movement and position of our body parts in space. It is this combina- 
tion of joint and muscle sense whidi insures the fine distinctions and 
coordinations of the roaster artist, surg«)n, gymnast, juggler, skater, 

3 Dfscossed in scow detail in Chapter 8. 

< Herbert Read, Education Through Aft (New York; Pan&eoa Books, 1945?, 
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dancer, and athlete. They inherit and cultivate a flne perception of 
movement (of muscular control) and achieve their triumphs chiefly 
throu^ its aid. 

Since physical education aims to create people who are artists— 
who are eifleient in expression through movement, women leaders in 
physical education are encouraging the use of the term, the mov^ 
ment arts,” since movement is the chief mode of expression employed 
hy us.® This is somewhat open to question since each art has some 
functional affinity with every other to a degree. Music (cars) and 
dance (muscles) have functional affinity as exemplified in eurhythmies. 
We must also note that closely related to this sense of movement is the 
sense of balance; one part of the internal ear is devoted not to hearing 
but to appreciation of the position of the head in space and of the 
extent of any movements it is making. 

In physical education, the body, as a symbol of the self, is an 
instrument of expression. \Vhile painting, drawing, architecture, and 
sculpture are often referred to as the “arts of design," they are also 
classified as "fine arts." A wider classification includes poetry, music, 
dancing, and the theater or dramatic arts. 

While day, stone, and sounds, become the media of expression 
for some forms of art, the human body becomes the medium for phys- 
ical education. If we think of a fine art as one concerned with the 
creation of objects of imagination and taste for their own sake and 
without relation to the utility of the object produced, we can see that 
the modem creative or contemporary dance is considered an art form. 
It is a vigorous physical activl^ in which the dancer endeavors to 
communicate his o\vn experiences and reactions through the medium 
of movement. The body is used as an instrument of expression; no set 
vocabulary of movements has to be learned because movements are 
invented to fit specific ideas. 

Modem dance is creative rather than Imitative. Its skills are 
based on natural movements which may be varied and combined to 
tell a story, evoke a mood or emotion, or depict fantasies or abstract 
design. It involves both form and imagination. 

Although few would agree to include diving, hurdling, gym- 
nastics, and baseball or basketball among the fine arts, certainly some 
elements that distinguish the fine arts are evident and possible in 
these activities. They are arts in the sense that they demand a sys- 
tematic application of knowledge and skill in effecting desired re- 
sults, but they also call for ima^nation and creativity. 

*Ro^d Cauidy, Currtatltm Development fra PhyHcdi Education (New 

iork: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1934), p. 129. 
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Up jo this point noHiing has been said of physical beauty, yet in 
tno Goldra Age of Greece preference for the aesthetic is nmvhere 
jTiore evident than in matters pertaining to physical beauty fostered 
by games and sports. Artistic appreciation of the C-tcellent physique in 
the Greek art of the sturdy, sun-tanned bodies of Greek athletes is 
preserved in sculpture and design. Emphasis on beauty was on pro- 
portion, harmony, and moderation of the Atlienian athletic ideal’ 

In America today, our beauty contests, the millions spent in 
"health studios," and the cgo-salisfaction-seeking motives behind par- 
tidpalion in various types of phj'sical activities are evidence that out 
deeply-rooted admirab’on for physical beauty, physical fitness, and 
prowess, going back no doubt to prehistoric limes, still functions. These 
qualities still have survival value today as they have had throughout 
the centuries. 

^Vhc^ we say that n student has a "beautiful body” we are ad- 
mitting that certain mallicmatical proportions give rise to that emo- 
tion in us which \vc normally assodate svith ivories of art. If, in this 
sense, wo think of an artist as one who “gives shape to something," 
the ph}'sical educator is indeed a potential artist. 

EMOTiONAl RESPONSIVENESS: TEACHING FOR 
APPRECIATION 

We gel at the realized meaning of any art through appreciation. 
Coleridge said, *TVc know a man Is a poet by the fact that he makes 
us poets."’ Apprcdalion has to do with our tastes, attitudes, prejudices, 
standards, and ideals. Dy emotional responsiveness as appreciation we 
refer to our responses to situaHoos that represent their emotional value 
to us. ^Vhcn pupils get emotional satisfaction and pleasure out of 
overcoming difficult challeoges, such as learning to swim or creating 
a new dance pattern, or get a thrill out of cooperative success or team 
svork through developing great loyally to the school or team, they 
have learned a certain type of emotional re^onsiveness or apprecia- 
tion. The sheer “function pleasure" resulting from zestful movement 
itself as in a badminton game, along with imagination and a certain 
degree of creativeness, leads to the appreciation of the activity. In- 
telligent appredation, of course, implies insight and knowledge, as 
well as feeling. 

The situation, to be appreciated, whether it is sportsmanship, 

« Thomas Woody, Life end EdueaJion in Eady SMieiies (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, IW9J, pp. 334-S3S. 

r Bertram Morris. The Aestheilc Pmeeta (Evanston, fllfnois: Nordwescero 
University, 1913), p. G9. 
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learning to execute a difficult dive, or mastering a defense in basVet- 
ball, must be in a sctUng which gives it significance, satalit)-, and 
realism. Merely talking about these things leads to lifeless, pcrfunc- 
toiy performance, with no emotional meaning. 

The attitude of the teacher is another factor in the dc\'clopmcnt 
of appreciation because the feelings of the teacher arc to a large 
extent reflected in the pupils. A teacher with a keen sense of apprecia- 
tion of skill, sportsmanship, personal neatness, and correct speech has 
great assets in favor of stimulating similar appreciations in the minds 
of his pupils. He does this, not b)’ preaching or moralizing but by hav- 
ing it implicit in his personal life and in his dealings with students. 
Appreciation deals with emotional values rather tlian intellectual 
meanings. The old cliche, “character is caught not taught,” illustrates 
this point very well. 

In deGning art. Read reminds us that two main principles are in- 
volved— a principle of form, and a principle of origirmiion. The phj'sical 
education teacher \vfll recognize both principles as potentials for con- 
sideration in the “movement arts,” since form and origination are 
something common to all works of art Of form, he saj’s: 

This is quite a staple short word, and it has meaning familiar to 
ever)body. If someone plays well, or runs well, we say that he or she 
is “in good form." And by that we mean that they do what they under* 
take to do as well as possible. We mean that their bodies are in good 
trim, that they see and hear and act quickly and efHciently. If 
use the same wcjrd about singing a song or placing a riolln or acting 
in a play, then we are already uring “fonn" in connection xvith art.* 

We take the liberty of adding the dance, the hi gh jump, diving, 
the hurdles, the basketball player dribbling thrmigh the defense to 
score a goal, the l»seball game as a whole— aH composed of patterned 
kinetic movements— as art in which form is most important. Using the 
word form as a verb we form fours for a square d^ce or we form a 
football team. 

In this sense the word “form" means something ItV** "shape,” it means 
that we give shape to a number of people for a paiticnlar pmpose. But 
we go further and s^, for example, that ice “forms” erver a pond, or 
that dewdrops “form” on the twig of a tree. Then “form” does 
actually mean “take shape.” 

^d that is what "form* means in art. The form of a work of art is 
the shape that it has taken. It does not matter •whether it is a building, 

• See Bead, Eduedion Througft Art, p. IS. 
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or a Statue, or a picture, a poem or a sonata-a]I these things have 
taken on a particular or “spedalized" shape, and that shape is the 
form of the work of art.* 

From this we can logicalljf draw the inference that the shape 
which these various works of art take depends upon a particulL 
artist. The best works of art are those with the best form. There are 
all kinds and degrees of artists. TJy their works ye shall know theml" 

Let us ask ourselves, how many of our pupils run, swim, vault, 
Jump, dribble, pass, shoo^ pivo^ kick, or catch in “good form.” How 
many ha\'e proporb'oned, strong, and beautiful bodies, representing 
"good forms”? The roaster artist teadier utII be able to give a good 
evaluation of lus "works of art” 

Let us turn briefly to tlie matter of ariglnaUnn which is a function 
of imagination and creativity. This is a function distinct to the mind 
of roan which makes him a creative animal and enables him to appre- 
ciate the creativity of others. If physical education is to have some of 
the attributes of art it must at times avoid sheer imitation of move- 
meat and emphasize individual differences. It must provide, through 
enriclicd curricula, for many different modes of expression through 
movement, realizing that there is a direct and valid relationship be* 
hveen modes of expression and the affective components of each in- 
dividuars temperament and disposition. Research in constitutional 
psycliology and somatotyping indicates that we tend to engage in 
(hose activ’ities wlilch satisfy our emotional needs, and that there are 
significant connections behveea pliysique and behavior, demonstrating 
that different body types respond differently (0 the forces of environ- 
ment. 

TliB enjoyment of the arts in the form of design, music, move- 
ment, poetry, drama, and crafts is a very real part of complete h'ving. 
The powers of appreciation In these areas may be more satisfying for 
more years than many of the other things that we stress in school. 
Racial psychology agrees that the basis of art expression is found in 
interesting experiences which ^ve tone and color to our lives, kindle 
our imagination, and stir our emotions long after our school days are 
over. We objectify (he imagery of the past and get the emotional thrill 
again. Primitive people in similar ways celebrated in dance, panto- 
mime, song story, and dra\siog. lliey carved on stone the thrilling 
experiences of the hunt, of war. or of the festive ceremonial inaugura- 
tion of a chief. In ancient Greece, the great atldetic festivals ongmated 
in funeral games for particular heroes, but were later celebrated in 
honor of deities. 

Tlie festal element was c^edalljr prominenl m ps^live art. It 
is also an element that appeals strongjly to diildren, Clinsmias, Easier, 

■ See Head, Education Tliroagh Art, p. IS. 
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Thanksgiving, and other “spcciar days provide occasion for^cxprcssion 
in free creative activities in the various arts, including the ‘'movemrat 
arts," and we should stress such activities In the physical education 
program to satisfy the natural appeal they have to children. 

The emotional type of learning, such as teaching for appreciation, 
is most difficult to direct. One can teach motor skills and deleiminc 
easily the extent to which these have been learned and discover i 
pupils can and will use them in their lives. This is not true of attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations. \Vc have too few principles of psychology 
to form the basis for the formulation of the methods of cultivating 
artistic expression and appreciation. 

A fe\v principles may help to relate physical education to the art 
concept. 

1. To develop appredation, the pupH must go through experi- 
ences that kindle his imagination and stir his emotions. 

2. The pupil must then express himself in some form of creative 
activities to objectify these images and feelings. 

3. Encouragement of individuality and originality through physi- 
cal education should be begun in the diild’s earliest years. 

4. If a reaction is truly the pupil’s own response to the viud 
image and the feeling that presses for release, the teacher 
must accept a form of expression that is, at first, crude or un- 
artistic (e.g., a "belly-flop” dive). 

5- The pupil who gets a sense of joy and achievement over what 
he has accomplished shows the beginning of real appreda- 
tion. 

6. GroNvth in capacity for aesthetic expression and appredation 
is as much a part of total grmvth as is the meeting of health 
needs. 

7. Creativity and aesthetic satisfaction must be seen as relating 
to more than music and the arts— to all aspects of living— in- 
cluding the countless possibilities for creative expression and 
satisfaction in play and physical education. 

8. When appreciation has adequate basis in active thrilling 
achievement, it can go far beyond the individual himself to 
produce artistic movements or products (i.e., gets a thrill out 
of the excellent performances of others). 

9. Feeling and imagination must be cultivated as a basis of ap- 
preciation; of fundamental importance is a vital feeling of 
achievement of some sort. 

10. Appreciation must first grow out of self-expression and crea- 

tivp 
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11. Obscn'aUon and imitation of movement or art products, or 
models, can aid growth in appreeiabon on]/ where ^ch 
growth is already naturally under way. 

12. Appreciation starts wfli an idea that comes from within and 
from actual or reconstructed experience (i.e., seeing a women s 
championship Olympic Gymnastic Team perform). 

13. Since emotional reaction docs not occur without a stimulus 
associated with some personal experiences, the nature of the 
stimulus requires some consideration. 

14. ^Vhatcv'cr the form of appredafion or emotion to be encour- 
aged some response driven by strong feeling originating 
toithin the pupil’s w-orld of ideas and ideals is essential. 

25. Since appredation is learned, and attitudes are developed 
solely in situations which call them forth, pupils should have 
ample opportunity to practice, develop, and apply the emo- 
tional learnings if they are to be part of one's living (i.e., learn- 
ing appredation of sportsmanship does not result from stop- 
ping at good intentions. OpportuniUcs must be provided to 
practice, develop, and apply the emotional learnings related 
to sportsmanship). 

10. Pupils should have an active part in formulating the correct 
exercise of whatever emotional attribute is desired. If pupils 
feel that they had some part in formulating the attributes, 
these will be accepted as desirable in personal improvement 
(i.e., the pupil who had some part in formulating the sports- 
manship code for bashctball games will try to behave accord- 
ingly, since like a stockholder he is a poriicipant and not 
merely a reactor). 

Appredation as a type of emotional learning implies that feel- 
ings are brought into play-it touches the emotions. We face the fact 
that much of human conduct is governed by feeling. Intelligence and 
knowledge tells what >ve can do; “bow we feel about things tells what 
we will do, Appredations, attitudes, convictions, and ideals are su^ 
important inner dijecti'ooaf /breef iff otrr Hi'S! Jochty that pb/ri- 
cal education teaehera must strive for these important attributes with 
renewed vigor. 

SUMMARY 

Physical education, judged as an art. takes its place ivilh c^tfess 
other forms of art which are more generally recognized in that terminology. 
People who do things beautifuUy are artists, whether it is smging. gating, 
w-eaving, composing, or perfenaing »y action. Including the whole gamut 
oi activities known to make up ph^cal education. 
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Art refers to skill, dexterity, and power of performing certain actions, 
but it also implies suA aesthetic qualities as will express beauty to those 
who interpret it. The emotional response, appreciation, is elicited thrwgh 
the sense organs— and it comes to the observer who has a basis in experience 
for such appreciation as well as to the performer who “senses his on^ti 
achievement 

Not only is the person who performs a specific action (painting, danc- 
ing, tumbling) beautifully an artist, but so also is the teacher who sets the 
learning environment so that his student achieves beauty in performance. 
He who uses fine methods, ideas, and principles in teaching students to 
perform artistically is a true artist. 

Aesthetic education has scx'eral distinct aspects, according to the 
senses chiefly involved. Visual education (eyes), plastic educaUon (touch), 
music or sound education (ears), verbal education (speech), and kinetic or 
physical education (muscles) represent these aspects. Clay, stone, and 
sounds are media of expression for some of these, but the human body is 
the medium of expression in physical education. ^Vhercas performances in 
diving, basketball, and baseball may not be classed as “fine arts," some 
elements whidi distinguish the fine arts are evident and possible in these 
activities. They caD for imagination and creativity and demand a sj'stematic 
application of knowledge and skiU. 

Physical education is art when it satisfies its two main principles of 
form and of originailon. Form, as either a verb or a noun, is an essential 
quality of good activity la physical education. The master artist-teacher will 
be able to evaluate the form— strong, lithe, well-proportioned body— of his 
pupfl. He will also be able to evaluate the performance— the ive, the 
dribble, the swing— as to its good form. 

The second main principle of ait is origination. This is a function of 
ima^ation and creativity and is distinct to the mind of man who is enabled 
to appreciate creativity because of his mind. Physical education contributes 
to this unique difference bcUveen man and other animals— this creativity and 
appreciation of same— when it provides in its program for different modes of 
expression through movement, when it allows for the individual diff erences 
of the participants. Modem dance is an outstanding example of activity 
whi{di embodies both the principles of fonn and origination but most activi- 
ties will contain these elements if they are artistically taught- 

Eveiy teacher of physical education should consider not only the 
met^nics of activity but also the feelings, appreciations, attitudes, and con- 
%ictions which are such important inner directional forces in the lives of 
those being taught, 

THOUGHT PROVOKERS 

^^’hen art is defined as the application of skill and taste to production, 
scope enough exists to in^ude many aspects of physical education. Many 
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developing in pupils a whole- 
is not merely an effervescence 

Tiy to apply the following principles to physical education situations; 

1. The development of arSstie appreciation and skill in physical educa- 
tion at the elementaiy school level should function as art in children’s LVes, 
not only tor today, but as a long-term investment in yea« to come. 

2. The exercise of the young thfld* imagination should give him free- 
dom to practice, to explore, and to try for effects in expressing his imagina- 
tion in tangible forms in various types of movement. 

3. Art ceases to be art— something valuable for its osvn sake— when it 
becomes a struggle to follow directions and to meet standards set by others. 

4. Artistic interests, like other interests, thrive on opportunities to 
adilew. 

5. Children should not be held to artislio standards they csnaot adiieve 
since a sense of failure Is not conducive to forther learning. 

6. Physical education experiences must be enriched with artistic ex- 
pression in fonns relevant to the stage of the child's experience if he is to 
develop real appreciation. 

7. The physical education curriculum should include those elements 
of appreciation which enrich life, lift it above the merely animal plane, and 
make it more worthwhile. 

6. The /udge of any art must in some degree be a practitioner of that 
art. 

9. Physical education which is predominantly nahiralistic or biologfcal 
should, from a philosophical standpoint, pay more attention to the spiritual 
side of man's nature, to art and morality. 

10. Art education through physical education should provide op- 
portunities for all to understand and enjey beauty and to devefop apprecia- 
tion. 

11. Emphasis on the aesthetic aspects of physical education activities 
should demand attention to (a) enjoyment and appreciation (b) knowledge 
and information and (c) creation and «q>ression. 

12. IVhen we define appredatioo as “the enjoyment of beau^ 
wherever found " physical education activities provide adequate scope for 
appreciation. 

13. Since the body is an instnnnent of self-expression and self-control, 
harmony and dignity of movement in various physical education acti-viUes 
should indeed qualify physical education as a “movement art” which has 

the potential for producing beauty and appreciation. 

14- Probably the most important thing to accomplish in creslive activity 
is to make it enjoyable. 

IS. Physical education, beaming in cairliest childhood, should tiy to 
awaken the creative side of young people. 


experiences in this area have the potential for 
some life of sentiment and appreciation which 
or affectation. 
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16. Art as "the beautiful way of doing something" should apply to 
every lesson taught hy a teather in the ^ronasium, swimming pool, or 
athletic field. 

17. “There is no impression without expression." 


ORIENTATION READING 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN A 
CHANGING CULTURE 


A «h« to Ih fufur* If If undirMsfl^i 

<fi« pgrp«i» «n4 Infiar 1»9ie o{ Ifi own euUur*. Eilucttton 
v«»V lrt»»H»flo»fIy, if fh* m*«nt ©f obtaining f>i#f 

ABTRUH ^tOeaLKfAN AIO) JOSCFn BODCW 


3TIE WOSD IStACE IS JfUaf IN VOGUE 7SESE WVS. \Vt, AS AMESICAW, AEB 

concerned about what image we present to the people of other landr, 
yet we ate not quite sure of what our own true image is or ought to 
be. Each society creates its o\vn image by the behavior in thought and 
actions of its memben. The image thus created gives form to the 
cultural values of a people-thefr way of life. As indicated in chapter 
two, this image reflects our language, rituals, gestures, customs, games, 
music, values, words, beb'efs, laws— in fact our social inheritance. These 
various trends and forces of the environment, as “patterns of culture” 
become an integral part of the personality. In our case they dish’nguish 
us, for good or ill, as Americans. AVhat we believe and do and how 
Tve react to various stimuli in our environment depends upon the cul- 
ture in which we grow to maturity. 

Our national culture is ahvays in a pocess of reformation. Each 
generation inherits traditions and cultural patterns from preceding 
generations and then combines tliero with the learnings from present 
experience to reformulate the values which direct the conduct of its 
members. 

Each successive generation of children and youth absorbs the 
culture in which it is immersed, guided by family, school, church, and 

<s 
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many voltmtaiy agencies such as the scouts, 4-H clubs, Y.hf.H.A., 
YAV.CA., C.Y.O., and similar institutions. Such mass media 
of communication as television, radio, newspapers, and motion pic- 
tures are additional directional forces in molding personality. 

Our concern here is to stimulate thought in the possibility of re- 
formulating our American culture at a higher level by means of play, 
physical education, athletics, and the manner in which these might be 
treated by parents, teachers, sports >vriters, and game broadcasters in 
radio and television. The tremendous interest of our children and 
youth in games and sports and the proportion of the first t\vo decades 
of their lives devoted to participation in or observation of them, malce 
these activities important potential contributors to the improvement of 
American culture. 

If education, including physical education, has such an important 
social function as an agency for identifying and transmitting v'alues, 
a great deal of soul-searching is needed in determining what type of 
cultural environment and emotional climate of the g)Tnnasium, the 
playground, and athletic field are most conducive to behasior pat- 
terns we wish to claim as the best image of American youth. 

Who shall take the leadership and point out the direction that 
social change must take in order to provide the play, physical educa- 
tion, and athletic environment needed for the most satisfactory de- 
velopment of our children and j-outh? Ho\v can these important areas 
of life and education help diminish the conflict, frustration, anxiety, 
and insecurity evident in so many of our people? 

You cannot understand a people unless you understand what and 
how they play. To the Greeks in the Age of Perides, play corresponded 
to the inner soul. The deterioration of play as a sodal construction w'as 
Mirelated, at a later penod, with the degeneration of civilization and 
the r^ltant disorganization of personality. Professionalism in Greece 
and the gangsterism of the Poman amphilheater accompanied sodal 
and moral disorganization in both lands. History repeats itself when 
conditions of which a given period of history is a function appear 
again. What are the cultural conditions of physical education, athletics, 
and recreation in America today? 


THE NATURE OF AMERICAN CULTURE 
^^In a nation the size of the United States one must be cautious 
a t generalizing. We can generalize neither about geography, seen- 
clmatc nor about such cultuial aspects as customs, speech, re- 
bgion, or f o<^ preferences. Ours is a country of great cultural diversity. 
Wc have sulvcnllnres ullbin ih- total naUoual culture. People in the 
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South^st are noticeably culturally different from those in the Boston 
area. Those in the Deep South differ fmm those in the Middle West 
Despite these facts, there is a strong central core of common purposes 
and values, an “American Creed" which integrates tliis great nation 
^vith all of ite diverse sub-cultures, creeds, colors, classes, and citizens 
of many national origins. This something in common which creates the 
image of an American and is represented, in a way, by the funda- 
mental spiritual characteristics of our culture is, like rehgion, easy to 
recognize but difficult to define. 

Each of us has a stereotype or fixed notion of the characteristics 
attributed to American and other ethnic groups. English people were 
characterized by a group of one hundred American college students as 
being sportsmanlike, intelligent, conventional, tradition-loving, con- 
servative reserved, sophisticated, and courteous. They characterized 
Americans as a group as being industrious, intelligent, materialisb'c, 
ambitious, progressive, pieasure-ioviag. alert, eScient, and aggres- 
sived It is important to consider how people "got this way," and we 
are interested in the relation of sports and games as a due to our na- 
tional character. 

After our Revolutionary War, the North developed an urban and 
suave merchant class and a class of small fanners. In the South, plan- 
tation life took on aspects of the British manorial system. Eventually 
the ratio of mouths to food became such that the ^Vestera movement 
provided independence and new land for (he restless and adventurous. 
The pioneer became the type around whom certain American traits 
gradually crystallized. Gass distinctions were dimmed by the new 
problems all bad to face and share. The new way of life led to a new 
personality type with intensified individuah’sm, democratic spirit, and 
simple niggeduess— and to a feeling that each man was "as good as 
another. The same general ideology and value system operated with 
honesty, hard work, thrift, obedience, self-control, ^rill-power, per- 
sistence, and uprightness of character as cultural expectandes or 
norms. 

The individualism and equaL’tarianisro which took shape under the 
frontier conditions still operate as conspicuous attributes wWch dif- 
erentiate Americans from other industrialized and urban peoples. The 
breezy, vigorous, self-reliant, upstanding individual represents the 
American character type. The frontiers to be conquered arc no longer 
in the rugged West, but eveiyu’here. 


StodoiB," Jimtml oj Mmnml and Said r.jcJofcffl,. OtL-Dec, 1933, pp. 
280-290. 
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All the America that has ever been has been a pioneering cntcipnsc; 
and adventure has taken many other forms than western migraliom 
Within recent decades sdcnliBc discovery, industrial research, ana 
sheer new inventions and appliances have taken Uie pbcc of geo- 
graphic pioneering. It is indeed likely that new art forms such as 
modem photography, and new types of “social discov’cry" such as 
"group work” exemplify the same spirit It may be urged that th«e 
adventures involve only a few people. But we must remember uU 
at any given lime the pioneers constituted only a small fraction of the 
total; indeed, our avidity for anything that is new, in education, musi^ 
slang, or soap flakes, is at least as Intense as any expression of the 
pioneer spirit In an earlier era.* 

The frontier struggle with its emphasis on getting the job done, 
excelling, pushing forNvard into new territory became a part of the 
American character. In contrasting the old witli the new, it has been 
sjud that the Englishmen do things because they have always done 
them while the American does them because they have nev'cr bwn 
done before. It was the spirit of the fronUersmen in the Scabees during 
the last war that was, no doubt, responsible for Ihclr slogan, *Th® 
difficult we do immediately; the impossible takes a Ultlc longerl" 
There is a relation of the frontier life to modem American sports. 


To the American everything is a game. Life is a game. So is politics the 
great game. In sports he is ingenious, adventurous, inventive. He likes 
to pioneer, to change the rules, the clothing, and the implements of his 
games . . . We ai)re changes in our games. The pulverizing smash, 
the cannon ball service revolutionized tennis. The quick kick, the steel 
golf shaft, the Ted WflUams shift, the aluminum pole, the electnc 
caddy cart. By hit and miss, by guess and by God, the American has 
somehow invented the most ori^al system of government knmvn to 
man. Changing the shape of the footb^h he also perfected the forsvard 
pass and opened up a game that was becoming manslaughter . • • 
Today the world of business is often conservative, the world of sport, 
with something new almost every day of the year, is dynamic, attrac- 
tive to youth, speculative, exciting. Sport, then, is the success story of 
the twentieth century, the modem way up the ladder, the goal to 
complete acceptance and complete Americanization. Any boy without 
mon^, background, or pull may rise to the top in sport. Notice that 
athletics is one of the few places in our life where the Negro has 
complete equality even tod:^* 


2 Gardner Mtmhy, PersoruIUy: A Bio$ocial Approach to Origins and Structure 
(New York: Harper U Row, Fublishm, 1947), p. S38. 

Mohn R. T^, The Ameriem Way In Sport (New York: DueQ, Sloan & 
Meredith Press, 1939). pp. 17-18. Copyright, 1958, by 
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~ “f »“>■ fronUer days are e\.ei>avhere evident in our 

culture but Jioivjicre is the pioneer spirit more evident than in Ameri- 
can games and sports. 


WE LIVE IN A CHANSINS CULTURE: 

LIFE HAS A NEW ENVIRONMENT 
We attempt to educate children and youth in the most rapidly 
changing culture in the history of the world. This fact presents a most 
fearsome challenge to the individual pupil and to educator alike. 
Contemporary social problems demanding policies of action of large 
and diversifi^ sodal groups tax our abilities to adjust satisfactorily. 
Unless the teacher, living in a complex and rapidly dianging society, 
understands his world, his education as well as the location of his stu- 
dents is apt to be futile. As we have previously indicated, culture is 
not merely a complex of environmental factors w'tb w'hicb we have 
to get along, but something whicli is assimilated and integrated w’th 
our respective total personalities for good or ill. 

Adjustment is the fundamental law of life. "Adjust or die" seems 
to be a natural psychobiological law. Adjustment problems become 
Increasingly difficult in proportion to the compledty of the environ- 
ment. The adjusting mechanism, the human organism, although having 
considerable plasticit)', often finds the problem "too much for it." Man 
himself has created an envaronment to which he finds it difficult to ad- 
just, hence peace and well-being docs not exist for multitudes in our 
present social order; and the problem of emotional disturbance and 
mental illness is acute. This fact is of vital concern to physical educa- 
tion directors and recreation leaders. 

It is true that education itself is a process of adjustment by adap- 
tive change. Despite man’s potentiality for learning, the time comes 
when the range of environmental variations becomes so great that ad- 
justment is difficult or impossible. At this writing several young 
American astronauts have been under rigid mental, emotional, and 
physical training for months In order to be able to "adjust to the e.x- 
tremes of environmental srariations from sea level to orbiting around 
the earth in space at 17,500 miles per hour. This indicates that ade- 
quate adjustment demands both organic integration (health) and edu- 
cation ("^ow how”). 

Development in engineering and chemistry holds promise that mans 
mode of living will be changed more in the ne.xt ten years than in the 
past fabulous twen^ years. Ihete wifi also undoubtedly be further 
drasOc changes in our sodal customs and culture patterns. The pur- 
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pose of our game ... is adequate orientation of the human body to 
rapid advances in the mechanization of the activities of daily living. 
The object is to establish new uses for the body by the time each te<m- 
nological advance makes past uses of the body obsolete. The penalty 
for failure is human disintegration.^ 

Biologically, man pays a certain price for "using his head to save 
his hands.” Modem civilization discourages muscular activity whether 
it be dialing a telephone number, pushing buttons to shift gears in the 
automobile or using a pmver mower on a 25' x 25' laNvn plot— to men- 
tion a few of our muscular-activity-saving "gadgets.” But let us look 
briefly at our rapidly changing national scene and ask ourselves, what 
implications for curriculum planning and development for education in 
general, and physical education in particular are inherent in these 
facts?* 

1. Americans are always on the move. Changing homes now at 
the rate of 36,000,000 a year and growing at a rate of a city the size of 
Omaha every month, they move North, East, South, and West to fill 
the empty spaces. "They crowd closer together in cities. 'They give the 
cities groNving room by lacking on one ne^v community after another 
Into another sprawling patch work called submbia." Ask yourselves 
what “uprootedness” does to people -with no community ties and 
weakened family ties, who have no diance to develop prestige in com- 
munity afltairs and have no particular sense of belonging. 

2. Super-civilization wth its Industry, automation, motorization, 
and competition wll lead to physical and spiritual deterioration. 'There 
will be increased neuroses, peptic ulcers, spastic Iwvel, headaches, and 
blood pressure unless the playing fields, the pool, and the 
nasium can substitute for the fields, the stream, and the blue sky above 
which kept our ancestors sane, healthy, and easy of approach. 

Dr. Raab suggests that we forget the term “athlete's heart” which 
should be ridden out of the literature and use the term “loafer’s heart” 
which is a real disease.® The mounting number of victims of arthritis, 
obesity, and heart disease, resulting from lessened physical effort plus 
the weakened muscles encouraging back ache, flat feet and other mus- 
cular disorders complete the picture. Dr. Raab c a l ls these “diseases 
of civilization. An unkno%vn columnist has said, “Unnatural and cn- 

E- Morehouse, "The Possible Role of PrimiUve Stress in Modem 
Academy cf Pb)-skad Educadon. Pr^essiond ContHhutioM 
t- 4 t'Vashingtoa; American Acadony of Fhj’sical Education, 1936), p. 39. 

- Wa^lm Raab, “Lodext Heart,*’ A^lJi. Arcfiizes of Inte^ Ued^ 

cine. Febrrrsrv lO’Ul .w. sn/ tna ' 
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fbrcei inactivity is death to the soul, and when the soul shrivels, the 
body has Jjttle reason for fingering on." 

3. Modem civUization violates biological laws in many ways. 
How long can we continue doing so and remain wholesome happy 
and sane? A few examples will suffice; 


(a) The pace of life is too fast We emphasize speed and new 
records; we nm from class to class at the ringing of bells- Be* 
tweon movies, games, meetings, parties, and dates a type of 
hysteria is created. E;q>erieDces become a blur. 

(b) The skilled artisan, the carpenter, tlie “smithy," the tinsmith, 
now stand in assembly lines. Instead of home-building carpen- 
ters and joiners, we nmv have prefabricated houses. The I960 
census says that America has taken to while collars. This is a 
startling reversal of our grandparents. About 28,700,000 citi- 
zens sit at desks or sit behind counters compared to 24,200,000 
who use their hands Jn creating or piodudng needed artides. 
Farmers owning and working their own lands have diminished 
in number from 4,403,000 in 1951 to 3,704,000 in 1959. Separa- 
tion of ^vork from body activity is a phenomenon greatly on the 
increase, and inactivity is not conducive to survival. 

(c) The monotonous work of the assembly line, where nut {8 Js 
turned from morning to night makes man a robot, an automaton. 
His Js a “part process"; he never develops the sense of mastery 
or achievement which comes with creating a “whole* object, 
liesenhnent arises within him and in his phantasies at work he 
"pursues strange gods and weird political, economic, and philo- 
sophical doctrines * Is it possible dial play and sports may serve 
as wholesome compeosat/ons and substitutes for the individual 
initiative, the personal aitisansfaip, and pride in skills denied 
men on the assembly line? 

(d) The disturbance to the nervous system resulting from noise; 
the breaking of life’s natural rhytiims by night shifts, coffee 
breaks and irregular eatings the socio-economic pressures; the 
attitudes and emotions developed in a strongly competitive 
society, apparent from early year^ calls for the teaching of re- 
laxation in school. If it is not cultivated at an early age it is 
difficult or impossible to cultivate at all. 

(e) It is estimated that the average American tJuld spends sU hou« 
immobile before a television set for every one hour he spends in 
vigorous exercise. In addition, as a toddler he is pushed about 
in a “stroller" when he ou^t to be ^vulkfng. When he enters 
school, either mother or the school bus driver transports him 
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bacl: and forth in a car. In junior high school he will con- 
descend to ride a bicycle, but when he reaches the age or 
sixteen he would rather be caugjjt dead than be seen riding a 
bicyde. He wants to drive to school in his o^vn or the family s 


Close to a half-ccntury ago wTilers were expounding on the need 
of play, recreation, and relaxation for “relief from the stress and ten- 
sion which characterize our modem life" and wondering how the 
“human material" could be shored up to xvithstand the “social strains. 

Patrick, xvriting in 1916, states: 

It is very probable that our strenuous life is bringing loo heavy a strain 
upon the brain, particularly those parts of the brain immediately 
cormected with the mental powers which condib’on that peculiar Idno 
of progress which the world is now making. The tendency of the times 
is toward a very swift, industrial, commerdal, professional, and intel- 
lectual activity. It is an age of gre^^ effort and endeavor, of stress and 
tension, of labor and strain, of scientific and inventive ability; an age 
of great eSdency and striring for efficiency; an age of variegation; a 
centrifugal age. It is not an age of peace, of calm, of poise, of relaxa- 
tion, of repose, of measure, of hannony, of conservation. It is not a 
centripetal age. The spirit of the age is that of Francis Bacon. It is not 
the spirit of sudi greater rrunds as Buddha and Jesus and Sophocles 
and Plato and St Frauds.* 

After fifty years, students of human biology, psychiatry, and ac- 
tivity physiology are expressing themselves in a similar vein. Environ- 
mental stresses and strains ch^gc from time to time. The human or- 
ganism, how'ev’er, is much the same as in the days of the Pharaohs. 
The same adjustments between body and brain have always been 
essential for internal equilibrium, sanity and health. Life is a quahty 
in virtue of w'bicb people are active. With television and movies we 
seek to revolutionize childhood education, yet w’e know that an edu- 
cation in which children are passive and quiescent is of relatively little 
value. Children must respond; they must react to their impressions. 

A race of men, which for some hundred thousands of years has 
stood on its feet and lived in the open and fou^t for its life, is not 
likely to thnve long in stieet*cafs, automobiles, steam-beated houses, 
hammocks and easy.duLirs. We have become a sitting race, and it 
is doubtful whether a ^tting race can long survive.^ 

The Psyehalogtj of Retczatlon (Bostxm: Hon^ton 
Mifin Company. 1916). p. 16. 

’ Ibid^ pp. 
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ftf I *".?* ™°*5' p!>ysMogfcaI life and. 

tliereby wthout any effort, has immediately found the optimum. From 
such optimum, the living being can but separate himself with his in* 
veations, his delusions, and Im prejudices. 


W£ LIVE JN A CHANGING ECONOMY 

_ It is an aa’offl that personality is a product of man’s biological 
heritage modified by sociocultural pressures. We have implied that the 
pressures, tensions, and anxiehes of life in a highly competitive, urban, 
industrial civilization place a heavy burden on the individual. The 
past century has seen man's unprecedented development in technical 
background necessary to control the forces of his physical environ* 
ment. Concerning his social environment, the opposite is true. The 
problems wo face today are largely social and man-made, and repre- 
sent our inability to cope with problems of government, economics, 
poverty, crime, and war. Personality, which represents the subjective 
aspect of culture, therefore suffers from the contradictions of modem 
sodety with all its traditions aod customs, ^fany of these are so mu- 
tually inconsistent that they create endless eonfiicts and insecurities in 
the individual and in society. To cite a few esamples: 

The great gap between moral ideals inculcated in our children and 
the rules by whl^ they have to act as adults in order to attain mate- 
rial "success"; our teaching and preaching of sportsmanship, de- 
mocracy, and health hygiene and the lag of adult practices in these; 
teaching our children to accept absolute authority and yet show inde- 
pendence of authority; teaching children to love their neighbors, 
"turn the other cheek,” and to achieve financial success. 

Bather Uian add to an already conflict-ridden culture which seri- 
ously affects growing children and eventually determines the indi- 
vidual and social adjustments of adults, physical education, together 
with its athletic programs, should seriously consider its educationaf 
and social role in American life in the interest of a more stable and 
happier society. 

Economics invesb'gales how nations or communities, large and 
small, and their individual members obtain the necessities of life and 
whatever else is required for the maintenance and improvement of liv- 
ing conditions or "standards of Iivipg”-a term whidi is basic to eco- 
nomics. In its efforts to achieve these goals, the nature of industrial so- 
dety is to make uniform, and therefore to mechanize, one aspect of 
life after another. This tendency transfers from one phase of life after 
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another, subjecting much of life to machine-like conditions and making 
for material prosperity but leaving us phpically weak, bored, or even 
intellectually, morally and spiritually delinquent. ^ 

Our concern here, however, is not wifli ec»nomic theory but with 
the fact that, since “personality is molded by the social order," we murt 
re-examine the activities of the playground, the gjonnasimn, pool and 
athletic field as “environmental hannners” which beat the participants 
into shape and process them socially as well as physically. It is the 
teadier and leader in physical education, athletics, and recreation who 
must determine the “shape" most desirable by asking, “How w’cU 
does the 'culture* of the playing fields and the recreation center, with 
whidi I am concerned, fit the intrinsic personalitj' needs of the indi- 
viduals involved?” As applied social scientists, we do not attempt to 
hammer people into shape so that they fit into the existing culture, 
which may be negative and unwholesome. We endeavor to change die 
general culture where it is not well ordered and fits badly with refer- 
ence to human needs. This is a problem of individual leadersbip. There 
are hundreds of communities in America representing “sub-cultures 
where the contributions of games and sports have changed markedly 
the cultural patterns of the entire communit)', 

Murphy asks, 


Is it not a fact that most of the sodal dianges which are important 
have been brought about individuals who have defiantly resisted 
all of the ordinat)’ rules, used soctal forces to defeat social forces, and 
turned society upside down? Have not socieUes been blown to hits 
and reconstructed by individuals too strong for society? . . • The 
great individual causes extensive change. The personal factor has be- 
come of colossal magnitude.* 

We pause to think of Socrates, Aristotle. Jesus, St Augustine, 
Cromwell, Weslej*, Gandhi, Kinstein, and T,/» n?n. These men focused 
the perception of people in a rather clear elemental way on the means 
of survival and directed “the whole caravan to take one route rather 
than another. \Vho will define the potential contributions of pl3y» 
phj'sical education, and athletics so clearly that all Americans will see 
them and reconstruct a new composite figure in our social pattern as a 
result of this new perception? Murphy indicates that. 

In a UtM cf crisis the individual likely to become a leader is he who 
the prevalent needs and knows Low to structure the solution. 
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Mam- Wn Js ol leadership, hms-ever. are possible. IF leadership that ™11 
conch personality and satisfy its many potenUAte is what we want 
we mmt begin Schooling the leaders early to hie; d they are to lead 
elfec” vely af adolts, in ^mpetllion with leaders who embrace anthori- 
methods and appeals, they of 

particnlar esperienec in demociatio leadership. The 

confused people in the direction of genutoe seU-reabzatron. 

•nrero is no doubt that econonnic pro««es ““J-f 
in determining social orpnizabon an ^ j American 

trends and forces arLditions under which 

democracy inlluencc die ci Conversely, harmful conse- 

sS^nlfXtctltSons of physical educaUon, similar pro- 

fev “cial .rends with which we have to contend are; 

“ ‘ . .n-t bv 19S0, one out of seven 

I Our increased life span indicates that by leo 

' Americans wffl be “''‘'.'^"‘eenteK', or on their fringes. 
0 601 of our people now live in “ban cmw . 

“ One-fourth of the direct source of energy. 

rctaLto""”'^”' « 

d.ff;:md.emaioH.yof^^»^^^^^^^^^^ 
order to grow enough to ™mve. pc 

now g'°"“°"6V° nb .mid vacation is now standard, and a 

houstolVtog lots, told ^ ^creation areas^ 

play space for children y®, of play space reported in 
flofa than halt of the sentms o^p , , , 

a ten-year survey hegmnin., jj„bways. commeraal and 

Lee fears. The S“b.'-i:^'“b„ndingf and h«mg de- 

« Ibid., p. 913- 
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7. Technology has destroyed home and community industry; ap- 
prenticeship and craft guides have separated the worker from 
his product hy confining him to one small part of the process 
of making his product 

8. Technology has largely separated work from body activity of 
the large-muscle or generalized type. 

Technology has taught us to expect and depend on machines, not 
only for the production of things but for the production of commerdal 
recreation for satisfactions and happiness. Tlic result is a tremendous 
increase in “wants"; pressure to “keep up with the Joneses"; seeking 
“get rich quick" schemes; and the taking of risks to advance our social 
prestige. In turn, wth the materialistic philosophy of a money ccon- 
omy, we get the idea that money can buy an)'thing, even life. The task 
is not a simple one. We try, in good spirit, to destroy poverty without 
destroying wealth; to create security and still leave room for indi- 
vidual enterprise; to give every man the requirements for decent 
liring without forbidding him to acquire for himself the luxuries be 
desires. 

Physical education cannot "turn the clock back" but must step 
into the breach and offer a program to offset the evils of this mechani- 
cal age. Play and competition on the sports field satisfy inherent bio- 
logical and psychogenic needs and, unless these urges are appeased 
on the socially useful side of society, society will disrupt itself and die 
in the toils of chaos or hopeless degeneration. In the past, luck and 
enterprise have prevented this and kept hope bright before our ej’es. It 
is up to us to make sure that nothing destroys itl 

The fundamental changes taking place in our social framework 
render many of our old physical education patterns outmoded. Our 
educational task is to create the type of physical education and rec- 
reation programs which will offer solutions to the problems of the nesv 
and changing social scene. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In this rapidly changing world it is possible to reach any com- 
n^ty with an adequate airport by airplane in thirty hours or less. 
Today, any curriculum which ignores the world as a frame of refer- 
ence is rather obsolete. PoliUcal ideologies differ from country to 
courUiy and these differences act as barriers to international under- 
standing. Games, sports and the dance, henvever. arc aspects of cul- 
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h,ro wUch act as important cultural bridges behveen peoples of the 

world. This -cultural exchange among people is 

the common life of mankind." International competiLon m ““ 

some United Nations sessions. ,,nn,„ve of all of us some 

This rapidly shrinbng ww s^ ^ J 

identification wth people in o p S comprehending 
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The New York Yankees P'^y'”8 . ^5 United States; 

Dancers interpreting this ^ fmm several diSerent 
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countries e.rchanging visitmg “ “ ,viih the development 

athletic coaches aiding roa^ diff ygon. aance festivals; box- 

of their athletic ■,?'« ' “Sonal goU; tennis; skating; 

ing matches; track and 6'“ incieastd social interaction 

and ski tournaments provide to g n,e,l,cas, and nnys of life 
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“"^In'lhf autumn of 1936, ^‘^p^lt^p^pleProgiamm forty- 
men and women together to ^l]3ddie- Lgan, a Yale gmdu- 

wo different spheres of Olympic boxing champion 
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1 iriael rjne certain path^y-spoti- I , a Norwegian. 
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utoner. We sUl wnle o eaw ^s. 

mSghmg,youceria,.dycan. an 
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It is tlic object of our Pcoplc-to-Pcoplc Committee to incrcaM 
international exchange in all spoits-nol only once every four yean m 
twenty-two sports as tlie Olympic Comes so ably do, but cons^tiy 
throughout Uie year, every year In all sports. We want to ct^anp 
boys and girls InlcmaUcmally. We feel that such exchanges will make 
our youth citizens of the s^-orld, and spread to the world the type o 
sporting spirit we have.'* 

Tlie Ol>Tnpic Creed slates that "the important thing in the 
Olympic Games is not winning but talcing part. The essential thing 
in life is not conquering but fighting well." Those who have been 
favored with close observation of the Olympic Games, have seen sev- 
eral thousand athletes from over eighty countries train together and 
eat together in the dining halls, have witnessed the fa^e^velIs at the 
close of the Games, and arc convinced that this is good. Having fought 
vigorously in competition, they return to their homes as friends. They 
have a better idea of how the rest of tlie world lives and have 
feeling that they are members of the "family of man" after having 
experienced some of the common bonds that unite athletes of different 
cultures. 


SUMMARY 

In a changing culture and, spedGcally, In tlic changing culture of the 
United States, physical education can have much to say as to the nature 
and extent of the adjustment that our people malce to such change. The 
“image" of an American is given by the beharior in thought and action of 
the people of America. It is right that we have concern about the image we 
present to people of other lands, since we are not sure what our image is or 
ought to be. The image is merely a smmnalion of the cultural values— the 
way of life. Since we are in a rapidly changing culture, our image roust be 
constantly changing. That the change raises, rather than lowers the cultural 
le\’el is the problem which we face in all our educational programs. 

T^guage, rituals, customs, games, music, values, beliefs, and laws are 
among the many forces of our social inheritance which ^ve the picture of 
our culture. There is a strong central core of common purposes which can 
be cl as se d as American, but there are many sub-cultures within this country 
whirh should ^ve caution in our attempting to cover the subject wth any 
b^d generalization. The specific cultural patterns in Boston are different 
from those in Texas; those in the Midwest are different from those in the 
South. Still, the over-all cultural pattern is discernible-if not readily 
definable. 


Eagro, *\Vcwld Undentanding Through Sports" in Sixitf- 
OVashfagtoa: CoDege Physical Education Asso- 
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Our particular concern « the rob that physical caucation !■“ ^ 

past cultural change and trill pby in tl« S^“'" d 
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a country which is saturated tvi “push-button- labor. It has 

easy chairs, P''^-.''“‘>“^l45s hLt," be completely tahen 

been suggested that the “S'?", h^sds, loafers heart,' a 

out of fte voeabulaty to >>« we »>■>« “* 

real disease. From the stiic y P 1 npy-Tams of physical education, 
challenges with revised and urfy m physical changes, hut 

The change in Our inability to cope 

it has teHeeted in problems 5„Jprty, crime, and war males It 

with problems of government, ^"?“5j^j„s,'l,is adjustment to fnutra- 
important that the P“»"*i'y„ ‘ taween iiJ >"■! 

-V'" 

Physical education, in its br<»te' ,^a|, .„ih,des, and ap- 

grasns which will fll" j^d OT^»lb”»l 

of society. 

thought provokers I „ i„p],cd principles. 

™°Thc following fl-Srof'E 

Try to Illustrate the imphra“‘”» " , , . ,„a 

silLtionsi -„oge 5 of what the behawor in thought an 
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2. Behavior esteemtal m that the peoples try earn 
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and powerful aspects of culture. 
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7. Inlcmal conDicts and Inconsislracics in our culture maVc for internal 
conflict and Inconsistency in the individual. . , , 

8. Physical educaUon has nn important social funcUon as an agency 

for nature of social structure and 

environment, the more intelligent shmild be our approach to social P™'^; 

10. Democracy is improved and perfected as the number of ^ 
sonalitics capable of living by and implementing mir democratic val 


11. An cducaUonal system Gnds its guiding principlM and uWmate 
goals in the aims and philosophy of the social order in which it fun^ • 

12. The methods of education we choose depend upon our joea 

13. The school by fostering intelligence should encourage cx^inatwn 
of a world in which insUtuUons, programs, and ideas that seemed justifiable 
in the past may no longer apply to present-day realities. 

14. The sodal bases upon which any curriculum is built arc in a sta 
of constant change. 

15. Although “changing” in p^-sical education and atlilcUcs is in- 
evitable, it will avoid becoming "deterioration" by due evaluation of tt'ha 
change is desirable from the standpoint of the long-range interests of society. 

16. ^Vhen valuable physical education experiences arc no lon^ n*' 
sured in the out-of-school life of youth, the s^ool should prtjvide the ex- 
periences contributing to physical education objectives. 

17. Physical education teachers in considering facilities, equipment, an 
supplies should safeguard the developmental needs of children and youth 
steadily denied them by modem civiliralion. 

18. Since wealth and wealth-production are functions of such variables 
as human values, standards, wants, health, physical vigor, habits, knowledge* 
and sldll, physical education programs should affect American economic lue 
in devious but favorable ways. 

19. The physical education teacher should contribute to the sodal and 
psychological stability of our sodety not only by helping students to 
evaluate our old standards of condud in sports but, also, by encouraging 
the emergence of new and more satisfactory values to replace those found 
les valid. 


In the following situations, illustrate the prtndplc or prindples operat- 
ing therein: 

1. The peace of the ^vorld calls for more international good wtH 
cooperation. Increased respect for and understanding of peoples of other 
races, nationalities, and phOosophies of life are possible by greater inter- 
cultural exch ange in games, sports, and related cultural activities. 

2. Urbanization, with space demands for shopping centers and park- 
ing lots, has limited severely the outdoor play space of children and youth. 

3. Increased social distance is a characteristic feature of city 
(whidi is often devnid of warm human associations). Recreation wifich is 
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normally social is today often passive, solitaiy. and yicmous. Man reads 
the comics, watches t.v., listens to the radio, wntches a ball game or goes 

to the movies. . . . , . . t r* 

4. All aspects of our society are colored by the mdustnal age Our 
civilization is being reshaped in an age of power. Nosv an =^8® “ 

energy promises changes beyond anything man hM cooMivri. In to 
macUne age the pattern of American economy .s ehangmg »P %• ™ 
reardLease in the number of self-snstaining farms and the closmg of the 
ftontier eliminated much of the philomphy of £ 

ence with individual plans. In the last one hundred jears teelmo o£ n^ 
plunged far ahead of social and economic thinking. j 

L Lnomy have been “''TPf '■> 

years are being set earlier and man is livmg longer. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 
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oldest things in the world), the bare hill, tho olcar river-these were 
education, and now, though Xenophon and sums hccomc obsolete, 
these are and remain. Horses and marbles, lire group o[ boys beide 
the schoolbcy Cre, the hard blows and the harder ones rcceivcd-thcse 
educate mankind. 


Man has a deeply-rooted admiration for physical fitness and 
prowess, going back no doubt to prehistoric times when these quali- 
ties were of obvious survival value. The ancient admiration for these 
qualities is still happily strong in our midst, though unfortunately it 
often exhausts itself in passive applause without active sharing. The 
athletic fervor among adults is too frequently that of mere bystanders 
or television viewers. 

Education has the dual functions of developing each individual 
to the limits of his potentiality and of making him a social being— a 
citizen “who from his o\vn choice and through his own self -direction is 
diligent in doing the things which promote the welfare of his social 
g^oup." ^ 

Games and sports and other forms of the “movement arts stm 
contribute to satisfy survival needs even thou^ these are of a dif- 
ferent kind. Today’ s survival stresses are different but perhaps even 
more numerous than ever. High speeds and overstimulation, competi- 
tion with people rather than with nature, air conditioning, sedentary 
occupations, obesity resulting from inactivity and overeating, and 
many other stresses make survival needs as pertinent as ever.^ 

Physical activity as a means of communication and expression 
has heen dealt with elsewhere as art and as a means of communica- 
tion in inteicultural education.* We agree that activity is the sole 
means of education, therefore experiencing and learning are outcomes 
of social education. The repression of primitive impulses and the 
socialization of biological drives to the end of satisfying groNving social 
needs is a fundamental law of human progress. Yet such continual re- 
pression necessitates constant effort, strain, and attention involving 
those higher cerebral centers whose de>’elopment has conditioned prog- 
ress. With progress and modem civilization have come conditions of 
stress and strain. To prevent periodic reversion to primitive habits 
such as war and other forms of mental illness and to relieve survival 
stresses in a wholesome and socially acceptable manner, we seek re- 
axation and expression in vigorous games and sports, often highly 
competitive. In this sense David Starr Jordan’s prize-winning peace 
essay o some years ago made much of games and sports as “moral 


iSee 


Chapter 4, page 72. 
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equivalents of war” as means of overcoming the rhythmical rever- 
sionary tendencies of many stresses represent^ by war. 

In a society which engenders social amhiUons and false appetites 
in violation of biological laws, much disharmony is bound to result. 
The^ rapidity of social evolution has made it difBcult for human or- 
ganisms to adjust themselves, whether m unprotesting assent or in 
rebellion. The mechanization of man leads to mental and emotional 
depression, to neural fatigue, and to consequent artificial short-cuts out 
of both, such as the use of alcohol, gluttony, phantasy and seeking 
after oUier “false gods.” The answer, in part at leas^ is more play and 
less looking at it, more truly mind-resting hobbies such as games, gar- 
dening, fishing, biking, music, and the like. 

Biological ideals such as health and physical fitness cannot be 
fully realized without the aid of corresponding social betterment. 
Social and economic conditions have an important effect on health and 
disease. Our ugly, depressing, and deteriorative infra-human slums 
are heavily pinned on “spot maps" ^vith cases of juvenile delinquency, 
admission to mental hospitals, tuberculosis, and other indications of 
debilitation. 


The physical educator, as such, is not directly concerned with 
improvements in social organtzatioa. However, be kno^vs that the edu- 
cational results he seeks are often stymied by obstacles that are social 
rather than organismal. He may find himself svilh no shower baths, 
Inadequate play space, and a small, dingy, dark gymnasium in a 
school placed in a crowded tenement district. He realizes with certainty 
tha^ in a sense, all biological sciences are social sciences as well; that 
the biological and the ^tural world are one entity; that what the 
human organism strives for and how successfully his efforts are ex- 
pressed are determined by the culture in which the individual lives 
and are not solely the result of biological instigations. For example, 
there are many cases where 111 health was an outgrowth of poverty. 
There are other cases where poverty would not have arisen if health 


had been good. 

Education, including physical education, at any moment is lim- 
ited fundamentally by the economic, social, and political institutions 
which man has set up. The social framework is changing rapidly. Ono 
of the present unwise techniques of solving educational problems 
growing out of the new and changing social scene seems to be to de- 
emphasize and limit time for scJiooI physical education and to replace 
it svith science and mathematics. We may well ask, “For civilized man- 
kind. is not the social heritage (nurture, rearing) as supreme as the 
natural inheritance is fundamentair The body is the mstrument 
through which the mind expresses itself. "If xve do not respect the bjo- 
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loeical trinity of organism, function, and environment and the unity 
of the organism which is body-mind as well as mind-body, can educa- 
Uon really be a means of adjusUng the individuaI_more or less hap- 
pily, sanely, and comfortably to the life of his day? 

An enlightened columnist put it this way: "Unnatural and en- 
forced activity is death to the soul; and when the soul shrivels, the 
body has little reason for lingering on” 


THE BIOLOGICAL FUNCTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Biology is the science of life or living things. As a living or 
ganism, man lives in close relationship to other living things and de- 
pends directly upon plants and animals for food, clothing, shelter and 
countless other necessities of life. Although we have found it gow 
business to study those living things upon which we are so dependent, 
our real understanding of the biology of man himself is far from com- 
plete. Man is of nature and is governed by natural law. Life has al- 
ways been a mystcij' to him and quite probably the exact meamng 
of life itself sntII ever remain a mystery Insoluble to human under- 
standing. 

It is the “vital activities" of nutrition, growth, reproduction, sen- 
sibility, and movement which enable us to recognize life in the crea- 
tures which possess them. Even if we define life “as a perishable prop- 
erty in virtue of which animals and vegetables are able to feed, grow, 
sense, move, and reproduce," we arc still ignorant of what precisely 
that property b. We have gained a hnowledgc of the activities which 
characterize life, and that b as far as science can lead us. 

Physical education, as biologically founded education, must con- 
sider the nature and needs of the individual human animal; it must 
help children and youth in the practice and de>’elopment of their in- 
nate potentialities. The physical educator as a human biologbt realizes 
that the basic phenomenon of life b an incessant process of coming 
to terms with environment. ^Vhilc the biological law says “adjust 
or diel society as a compassionate shield occasionally saves a genius, 
but as a dangerous shield often propagates degeneracy, delinquencj', 
and mental illness. Many do not die hut become maladjusted and in- 
mates of prbons, reformatories, and mental hospitab. 

The physical educator adopts the concept of the gardener, not 
the buflder. Development to him represents the expression of heredity 
^ ^ environment. He thinhs of the school svith its plapng 

. n ’ and swimming pool as a selective enWronment for 

uencing the young. In the way he plans and develops a curriculum 
and organizes learning experiences, he is guided by a desire to con- 
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tribute to the opltoam g^o^vlh of living Ihtogs bp providing for each 
boy and girl an environment which encourages the most compJefe 
realization of their respectii’e natures. ^ 

The physical education teadier recognizes the human organism 
as a unity; a unique dynamic individual which absorbs and transforms 
energy, assimilates and ezcreles materials, grows and dei'elops, and 
constantly expends energy in ways dictated by the conscious and 
unconscious purpose it is attempting to achieve. Biological heredity 
gives the child a physical mechanism so organized that he can respond 
to the necessities for survival. This adaptive behavior is action which 
meets the needs of the organism. Society's function is to malce it pos- 
sible to meet these needs in sodally acceptable ways and on the use- 
ful side of society. 

In the adaptive behavior of organisms, all parts, organs, and 
special structures carrying on the vital activities which characterize 
life are Interdependent and interrelated. Each has a function to per- 
form in the life of tlie whole; none exists for its o«ti sake. In the human 
body are specialized structures such as brain, heart, lungs, and muscles. 
Each is dependent for life on the activi^ of the others. Mind and men- 
tal processes are subject to the same principle of integratioa Mental 
functions such as memory, thtoking, and the like are not ends in them- 
selves but means whereby needs of the entire organism are better met. 
Man is an integrated organism in which parts are related to the total; 
the process of integration causes the parts to u-ork smoothly together 
in the interests of the whole. TTiis phenomenon caused Dr. \\''alter B. 
Cannon, a famous physiologist, to refer to it as “the wisdom of the 
body." 

As physical educators, we are frankly interested in tnoccmtni, 
not for its own sake, but because of its effects on other vital activities 
and what happens to human personality as a whole as a result of these 
effects. Muscles are the organs whose primary function is that of 
movement. They may move the whole body or parts of it. They move 
the limbs in w’alking; they move the blood through the blood vessels; 
th^ move the food through the alimentary tract; they enable the 
bladder and uterus to expel their contents. Muscular activity is such 
a constant occurrence in daily life, and its ohnous effects are so com- 
mon to all, that the complexity of the processes underlying it is fre- 
quently overlooked. . , 

In muscular exercise through games, sports, gymnastics, and Uie 
like, almost all the resources of the body are mobilized to h^g about 
the greatest elEclency of the neuro-rouscoUr system. ^Vhile the nenous 
system initiates and controls body moswnenb, the required for 

c^rrrying out physical work is developed in the muscles themselves, and 
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their power to transform potential into kinetic energy, which 
as work or heat, is the central phenomenon in muscular 
the amount of oxygen which a man consumes is a criterion of me 
gree of activity of his muscles during cxerdse, the rapid deep bream- 
ing, the increased heart beat, the higher blood pressure are jus 
much a part of exercise as the muscular movements themselves, 
adjustments occurring in the body are interwoven and integrate o 
produce the fabric of muscular exercise. In the trained athlete, every 
organ is working smoothly, and contributing its proper share towar 
bringing about the perfect harmony of action which is requisite or 
efficient musciJar activity. 

Exercise in games and sports is as much a nervous as a mus^ ar 
process. Therefore its bencBcial effects are psychological as well as 
physical. William James (1842-1910) said: 

Even if the day ever dawns in whidh it will not be needed for 
the old heavy battles against nature, it (muscular vigor) "ill still 
needed to furnish the background of sanlt)', serenity, and chee^ln^ 
to life, to give moral elastidty to our disposition, to round off the wiiy 
edge of our fretfulness, and make us good-humored and easy ot 
approach. 

The stimulating influence of games and sports wth emotional excite- 
ment, interest in the outcome of the activity, and interest in the zestful 
activity itself results in a larger accession of working power in the or- 
ganism; this illustrates the psychological and physiological differences 
between motivated and nomnotivated activity. Althou^ induced 
movements such as calisthenics are useful, they fall short of voluntary 
exercise exemplified in games and sports as a means of maintaining 
mental and physical health and vigor. Pleasure means heightened 
vitality. The unpleasant and disagreeable actually lower the vital tone 
of the organism. 

Our discussion leads us from biology to physiology. In returning 
to the former, we are reminded by biologists and neurologists that the 
vital organs o"'e their development to the demands and stimuli of the 
muscular sj'stem. In the history of the species, “it was sensation and 
motion, not thought and learning, which laid the foimdations of the 
brain, and stimulated the development of all its c»nters.“® A half cen- 
tury after the preceding statement was made by an eminent biologist, 
other biological scientists of today still agree that, in the growing diil^I* 
the muscular system is the key to the dcv’elopment of the brain as 
Educalim (Boston: Houghton MilHin Com- 



well as to Ihe im-cr orpm; that neural development follows the ta- 
Tr T “PS*® (cspedally 

Mw m tl.0 development of the cortex, justifyins Dr. Tilney’s state- 
ment, ihe Iiuman brain is a band-made organ" 

A healtliy revival of athletic sports, playground and recreation 
movements, and interest In outdoor life are imperative as wholesome 
forms of release from the “normar American paec-a pace which taxes 
the higher brain to a degree incommensurate with tlie possibilities of 
physiological adjustment under sedentary conditions. Man cannot 
easily escape from his long past without paying a price. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
This heading does not refer especially to holding school dances or 
afternoon teas but to tlie school as a social system geared to the in- 
culcation of the spirit and practice of democracy in its young cidrens. 
Just as we find it difficult to teach ssvimming by correspondence, cur 
pupils must leam by doing and by living the ideals we wish to have 
them personalize. Teaching dcmoaacy in the abstract, teaching ideals 
without action, is fruitless. The ideas, ideals, and principles we desire 
to inculcate must be related to accomplishments in games and sports 
if the g)’mnasiuni and pla)'mg fields are to achieve their greatest 
potentials as laboratories of life and democracy. The physical edu- 
cation curriculum and sports programs have the obligation of becom- 
ing the media by which our social and political philosophy is em- 
bodied in human behavior. While the pupil is building muscular 
strength, organic power, and slcill, he is also absorbing the social values 
of his g)Tnnasium class, his school, and his society in some form. 

Naturally, the school as a social system must have a degree of 
internal consistency of value standards as these apply to organizational 
structure, curriculum content, and culhiral patterns. These standards 
should be evident, not only in the area of the social studies, but in 
mathematics, science, shop, physical education— es'erywfiere. Pupils 
are continually involved in the social process of forming and re-form- 
ing themselves into social groups such as home rooms, classes, clubs, 
student councils, orchestras, and intramural or inlerscholastic teams. 
The unity and productiveness of these various groups are the result 
of the network of roles developed and held by different participants 
in any given period of time. For example, the foUowing list represents 
groups which have various positions to be filled, vritli each position 
having a particular contribution to offer to group suecep: tcanis 
of various Mnds, the school orchestra, a profusion of school clubs, tlic 
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school council, the class organizaUon. Any given student may EH any 
number of these roles in a given day. , , , »i, 

By participation in these various roles, pupils develop the knm 
edges, sVnis, and values that sodely expects them to possess ^ 
zens and individuals. The chief social function of the public scho 
to fulfill the educational needs of the sodety which operates and m 
tains it. Thus, school youth may develop to the level of action or pr - 
tical competence required to deal effectively with the kinds ® , 

lems and situations faced in their private and public 
education teachers and coaches bear the heavy responsibility o 
lating the curriculum to life by making clear what the signi ca 
of their programs bear to the fundamental sodal needs and concerns 
sodety or to the fundamental intellectual and emotional cont^ms 
their pupils. In many cases, however, these relationships have 
remote as to require a tortuous rationalization to establish ^em. ^ 
life relationships and daily learning pursuits have been quite im^r 
ccptiblc to both teachers and pupils. The excellent teacher of physic 
education will recognize the role of his area in fulfilling some of t e 
needs of a democratic sodety and will organize the educational en- 


vironment accordingly. 
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naHonal miderslMdtog imd Hjae/are u, domestic (ninqui% and 
worJa peace. * 

To reinforce Ihe contenl in Chapter 1 the follmring generaliza- 
Htrns concerning the social fnnelion of physical education are made: 

1. Some philosophy of government, of society, and of life in- 
Iieres in every physical education program. 

2. The basic principles for an adequate social philosophy of 
American physical education can be derived from the elements 
of the American tradition to be found in such documents as 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
primary writings of the great contributors to AmeTican life. 

3. Public education in the United States exists for the purpose of 
protecUng and extending the democratic way of life. 

4. Education of the individual cannot be considered out of the 
social conte.\t because of the constant interaction of the indi- 
vidual with his environment. 

5. Physical education should contribute to the development of 
social intelligence exemplified by soda! awareness and social 
sensitivity and the understanding that individuals are integral 
parts of the social whole as Inevitably as hand, eye, and heart 
are of the physical body. 

6. Students should be given the opportunity to mate their physi- 
cal edtJcatioa classes and athletic programs examples of sue- 
cessfuUy working soda! life and laboratories of intelligent 
citizenship. 

7. Physical education should provide in the gymnasium and on 
the playing fields the social intcrartJon and cooperation, the 
“give and take," of common e-xperiences that promote social 
efficiency and social appreciation. 

8. People become socially efficient as they become sharers with 
others. They become sodally appredative when they s^re 
spiritually with others, e.xperiendng such common trials, tribu- 
lations, joys, and successes as go wtlr a season s membership 
on a competitive sport squad. 

9. Physical education and athletic acliviUes help many children 
in the lower or middle sodo'cconomic level to move even- 
tually to another or higher stratum. If democracy is to exist 
and thrive, social mobility must tlirive. TIjc poor must have 
11)6 clrance to become rich, the office boy must have the 
chance to become the manager, tbe substitute must have the 
chance to become a “regular. 
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10. Team sports, at their best, eiemplify hvo excellent principles 
of democracy. One prindple is obtained as the indi^ual iS 
encouraged to develop his own special shill in the specific p^' 
tion he plays. The second principle is evident as he proceec^ 
to cooperate wth other team members for a common aim an 
the good of the group as a whole. 

Enemies from u-ithout and within seek to destroy our American 
way of life by creating disunity, by weakening our faith in our^ po- 
liUcal and economic systems, by belittling our religious convicdons, 
and by ^vrecking our economy. We suffer notably from an underlyrng 
lack of social integration. It is of critical importance that our soa 
and educational efforts be intensified so diat our economic life, po h 
cal practices, religious beliefs, cultural interests, social relations ^ 
motives of individuals be re-examined and synthesized so that they 
serve a comprehensive and unified purpose. 

Physical educators must understand the nature of prevalent malad- 
justments and problems and see the need for an integration of their 
o^vn thoughts and aspirations as well as those of their pupils. In t^ 
way they Nvill he serving the social function of physical education by 
promoting, sustaining, and developing the social order itself. This in- 
volves more than getting people to perspire in physical exercise; it m* 
volves concomitant learnings wluch derive from the nature of the 
exercise and the circumstances of its being performed. 


THE INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
We repeat that the word “integration” means “to make whole 
or complete by bringing together parts; to unify.” It involves the crea- 
tion of unity by relating the parts to the whole. They are “all members, 
but one body.” We have already referred to biological integration as a 
fact of life which enables us to function as healthy organisms. As bio- 
logical health represents a condition of integration of all parts (organs) 
of the organism which makes for best functioning, we may likmvise 
tliink of social integration as a condition in which the various social 
units function together in the interest of society as a whole. Some of 
these units are the federal, stale, and city governments, the school, the 
family, and o\-cr llirec hundred voluntary youth-serving agencies such 
as the Ctrl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y.M.CA., Y.W.C.A., C.Y.O., Y.M.HA., 
4-n Qub. To maLe a well-integrated sodely, all’ these parts, along 
wth a host of others, must act in cooperaUon. 

organism striving to survive in a zoologi- 
" e isplaying phj^ical actions and reactions. Like biologi* 
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cal organisms, it sutject to stress, breakdmvn, and repair. As ideal 
general health exists in no animal, though most functions may work 
well enough to compensate lot partial failures in others, so too is there 
a dangerous stale of compensatory balance in sodal phenomena which 
leads to a condition we refer to as "social patholog)’.*’ A nation as a 
struggling, fighting organism most he viared blahpcally. As in a hio- 
logic^ organism, each part must be related to the whole and must 
Imction properly in order to avoid a pathological condition. Social 
health and biological health are both dependent on integration-team 
W'ork. We turn now to consider briefly the physical educator as a "so- 
cial physiologist‘’*-because he plays an important part in total inte- 
gration. 

Education as the social process of change in the behavior of the 
human organism is not limited to schools alone. The physical educa- 
tron teacher is aware of the educative hifluence of the many non- 
school educational agencies that make important contributions to the 
health education, physical education, and recreation of people of all 
ages. 


The school is but one among many educational agesdes and 
forces of soo'ety. During (he pre-school age his education Is largely 
in the hands of his parents: during the period of school ottendance 
the borne, the playground, the theatre, the church, and the corn- 
muni^ perpetually engage his attention: and after his school days are 
over, shop, factory, dub, dvic organization, and political par^ ex- 
ercise increasing doouo/on os’er him. Consequently, anyone who con- 
structs a program of education on (he assumption that the school is 
the on^ important institution and ibal (he highly specialized character 
of its educational contribution treed not be considered, is building on 
sands. Only as the school recognizes the work of other institutions can 
it perform its ohti functions ^actively.* 


In our American society, die sdiool is charged with many in- 
clusive and dynamic functions. It sopplements and complements the 
borne and the diurch wth various types of learning experiences. K 
has a corrective function sudi as fearing the child play skills that 
could be, but are not, taught in the family, or for teaching such 
hygienic practices as bathing and proper food selection. It has a cor- 


* Morley Roberts. EloJ'olak’s: An J:*»y ^ 

Pol/ffc* 0/ tiic Social end Somotfe Orgoalnji (tondon: J. Af. Dmt a Sons, US., 

Counts. Tlw FoimdailoM rfO^ciJum 

rmiwA of the Natiood Sodety for the of ^ 

In^oo. Eliools; Public SebooJ PubJisbing Ctaapany. 19M). p. .5. 
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rective funcUon where faulty educaUon has resulted from many other 
non-school agencies. It has a custodial function in preserving our 
American Heritage and the broad social ideals which best represent u • 

It has a creative funcUon in that the research attitude helps people 
of all ages to seeh better ways of doing things so that eduration does 
not merely maintain the status quo but encourages the "reconstac- 
Honist” point of view which sects to improve society after carefully 
evaluating it Finally, it has an integrative function to perform. Md 
the illustrations mentioned here apply chiefly to the physical educahon 
teacher. 

For the greatest educational impact upon the learner, we inus 
find some way to integrate and coordinate the worTc of the school an 
the non-school agencies. Such coordination could have tremendoi^ 
positive effect if the over-all thinldng, activih’es, and purposes ha 
some common denominator in forms such as a recreation council, a 
“youth-serving coundl,'’ or a council of social agencies. 

During the early days of our history, the church was the pr^* 
cipal integrator of the then coasting educative agencies. Today, the 
church comes into direct contact with less than half the population- 
The home cannot be that common denominator. The school, on the 
other hand, touches every community and every home in a vital way 
and therefore carries a mandate as the responsible agency of education 
to perform this function. Verbally at least, American education places 
major emphasis on local leadership and the adaptation of the work 
of the school to the educational needs of the community. In one Indi- 
ana community, the school tabes the responsibility for coordinating 
its out-of-class activities >vith those of the voluntary youth-serving 
agencies in the community. Representatives of these various agencies 
plan jointly and make up an activities calendar for the year, thus mini- 
mizmg conflicts in dates and hours. Hi-Y meetings will not conflict 
\vilh basketball games, and catechism classes in the church ^viIl net 
conflict with Scout meetings. The entire calendar of school and com- 
mumty activities are plaimed cooperatively in the interest of all and 
the calendar is then printed and disseminated. Obviously, teachers of 
phj'sical education, athletic coaches, and recreation leaders are in par- 
ticularly strategic positions to effect greater integration and coordina- 
tion of y^th and school-cenlered recreation programs. To do this they 
must understand: 

pla« of experience in ciidc community education. 

— e na re of a program of community experiences appropriate 

for youth in our schools. 



^ YouA acquire the meaning of democracy, the rights and duties of 
citizenship, and human values from their experiences in the various 
acUvities of a democratically-operated school and from weU-plamied 
and welhcoordinated activities in community life. 

If socially mature citizenship is one of the school s education goals, 
the school should plan a comprehensive integrated program of social 
living for all children and youth. On tlie playground and athletic field, 
through various types of activity programs, through educational and 
sodal events and community activities, all youth should be getting 
W’ell-coortJinated experiences in a wide variety of worthy social re- 
lationships. The school, through cooperation with other agencies, es- 
pecially through appropriate democratic leadership on the part of the 
physical education and other teadiers, can use its influence in bring- 
ing tlie experiences of pupils outside of the school into an acceptable 
over-all program of rich physical and social development. 

SUMMARY 

The jun’ivaJ of a democracy is dependent on on enl/ghtened populace. 
Ignorance and freedom are contradictoiy, in a poLtical sense. The I/nited 
States, guided by Its far-sighted “fathers,' established free public education 
and has survived ns the world’s oldest repubb'c and democracy because of 
that wise decision. 

However, the fact of having free public education is not, in itself, 
enough guarantee of democracy and its Implicit Ireedom. The nature of the 
education will change any society. Thus it is that physical education has 
need for recognition of its vast offerings lest it be displaced in the school by 
a complete swing to technological education. 

Originally onci long, long ago, those activities which we now call 
physical education were the most important facton in human survival. As 
machines have been substituted for hantb, feet, eyes, and even for brains, 
the educational demands for technical information have made some forget 
that the mind functions in a body and that, for optimum performance, the 
body must be sound. 

The survival needs of modem society are vastly different than those of 
early man, but th^ are even more numerous than they were. They involve 
fortification against the ravages of the fast pace of modern bring, the 
weakening effect of sedentary bring, and the whole gamut of debffitaung 
influences h the machine age. Survival is no longer a matter of merely 
maintaining bfe; it is a matter of maintaining physical, emotional, and moral 
balance, as well. , , . , 

Pliysical education, as biologically founded education, must provide a 
laboratory in which the needs of the individual may find some of the nws- 
sary satisfactions. The movement, exercise, or actirity programs must be 
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designed and conducted to the end of providing for giving strength to de 
vital organs wlifle allowing for individual adjustment and deve opm 
Avithin the limits of biological inheritance. The “wisdom of the body iS 
phenomenon of inlegraUon of all parts of the body. No educator, ^ 

no physical educator, has been adequately prepared unless he wn recogn 
the interrelatedness of the component parts of the individual whom he ^vou 
serve as teacher. . , 

The social funclicm of the school is to meet the educational needs ot tne 
society which sponsors it. The possibilities for social education in the pre^ 
grains of physical education are endless. In every group activity, * ^ 

opportunity for participants to practice elements of democracy. The 
cellent teacher will talce advantage of the opportunities for developing 
sportsmanship, courtesy, and fairness while he is eliciting sldll, perseverance, 
strength, and a^lity from the participants. Since democracy is a way o 
living, careful planning and excellent leadership can insure democratic 
principles as concomitants of programs as readily as they can 
strength from activities which seem to be just “fun.** It has been repeate^ 
demonstrated that social mobility, a basic aspect of democracy, is assodrted 
with sports. The worth of the individual and the value of cooperative effort ^ 
are concepts which accrue from well-conducted activities. Democracy rt a 
necessary outcome of our educational effort, and physical education 
contribute tremendously to that outcome without even introducing the woro 
itself into its “vocabulary." 

The teacher of physical education will recognize biological integration 
as necessary to the "inner" functioning of the individuah He wiD also 
it extremely important to recognize social integration as necessary to the 
proper fimctioning of one individual among others. Recognition that the 
school is only one of the many educational agencies of society svill bring 
about integration of school physical education and that included in a host 
of national, state, and local agencies, e.g.. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
Club. The experience derived from participation in programs thus co- 
ordinated cannot help but increase the "size of the citizenship” in a physical 
education student 


THOUGHT PROVOKERS 


. operation of the generalizations or principles, implicit or 

impucd, in the following statements: 

1. Education is the control of "nurture" so as to malce the most of 
hereoitaiy nature." 


1 . BhjTi^ education should provide the human organism with the 
operience wWch aflow ihe most complete 

realization of Its potentialities. 
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4. "Man is a biological animal immersed in a cultural field. 

6. "Nahire” iiiiaates action without direction. The function of educa- 
tion is to give direction to the action. 

6. Aanstment is the process hy which orgamsM meet their needs. 
7 The dj-namics of activity come from wants and desires. 

8. Man I an integrated organism in which the parts are related to the 

"'“g To live a human life involves the satisfaction of all sorts of physical, 

““r SirhSStteST^Srn, pohe, and halance-the 
whole org^- of hody_a^^d-J^^^^ ^ley must receive 

made upon them. - biological needs of children 

Physical edueadon 

-The human heing is no. m. ere^.- -» 
fundamental laws of Me. e^,|, important in the mental traming 

19 Motor activities are eseeedmgiy nni 
of yenng children. „ a bimsooial phenomenon, 

one that is biological^ .dncation should ei 

21 . 


re Ji fsSogical and ‘ '■"'‘r 

a t&a. 

02 Physical education in ; i,^a» inleracUon in whi* 

athl.rc Ee/d shonld rtP-en- individual rights 

participmits are oriented by then espev 

and ohIigaUons. emotional and social as weU as 

23. Real edneatren 

“^"sTI’artieipan^ofaeoltnreorio.grttapl™ 

values or nnrnn of the ^P- ^ aemuaatie valuen a sportsm 
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26. Children’s insecurilies and frustrations sho%v up directly or 
symbolically in their free play. 

27. AUiletic games and sports should serve as common denominators 
to bring youth from various socio>cconomic levels and races together on a 
common basis. 

28. The quantity and quality of friendships developed by students in 
pb}’sical education classes or on athletic squads should be a concern of the 
good teacher. 

29. Great emphasis should be placed upon play sVdlls in childhood 
since they are of major importance tn the social relationships of children. 

GO. Physical education teachers, in order to secure more positive educa- 
tional results, should endeavor to integrate and coordinate their rv’ork of 
the school with such non-school agencies as the Scouts and 4-H Club. 

31. Physical education should afford a realistic laboratory experience 
in democratic living. 

32. A sense of group identification may result in more indiWdual and 
social good than competitive self-assertion. 
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THE NATURE AND NEEDS 
OF HUMAN BEINGS 


Til* fundamental oeedt ef tlie child at# 1" trijfh 
mental needs of teelefY> 


THE SrSIFLE LDfCCISTlC D E T iyin OX OP A KEO) IS, “tHE ABSENCE OF SOME- 

thing 'whidi if present would tend to give satisfactioD.** *Ihis 
deals in general with the fact that most anlmaU have worked out pat- 
terns of behavior w'ell adapted to their needs while man has not. AiU" 
mals belmv man respond largely with built-in and unlearned patterns 
of beba\ior. For the child instincts alone are not enough. He must 
learn to meet an infinite number of diverse situations. In each g®®' 
cration the needs that must be met are different from those of sny 
previous generation. The long period of human infancy and childhood 
give Ac child an opportunity to develop; to make gradual progreM 
tovam the maturity in those powers of adaptation which we caD 
mind : a function of a physical organ called the brain. 

^ Since education is supposed to short-cut the slow process of 
justoent to a universe in W'hich change is the basic phenomenon, i^ 
must, therefore, help people to understand and learn to live in a 
world of change. Everything is in process. Life itself means process. 
movmenL a continual change. Nothing that we can recaU from our 
youth rc^y abides in the same way that it existed at that time. life 
^ human organism as a 

0^ b it^lf in a continual stale of fiux as is its relatedness to the 
ent, people, and things which it uses as a basis of orientation* 
ICO 
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Thus it is a progressive, changing environment which confronts the 
products of our schools. Education most emphasize intelligent imtia- 
Uve, originality, and enterprise in developing its products. IVhat we 

really want is not adjustment but od/Bslotaily. 

The human being is a dynamic individual. By heredity he bmgs 
with him a physical organism that represents a p“‘ 
nrese direcdo'nal forces from within rep^ent “ I”®' “P*' 
that seel: e.rpression and press insistenUy for 

remain dorriant for teaehers to act upon, mold or faston. ^d 
by his inherent nature tends to aet-to sahsty basic 
for activity, food, air, and trfort >>y 

manipulating legs, lay, constructive impulses, 

hood, we see him exceedingly acb P y ^e 5 _ He is inves- 

and exploration with eyes, hands, ’ . primary needs wluch 

agating, imagining “itSl^ThSe acU^ies LndlBcn the process 
seek Ktpression and satisfaction. » eganism mecB iU 

rx - -- 

-I c" 

needs multiply. In man they lae physiral, mental, emotional, 

life involves the saUsfaction of etl J 2/,j„p|ei is to clarity the 
and social needs. The ehiet 

duties of the physiol t seSy nsotnl side 

the integrity of the organism 

body and S;" ^f 

entirely arbitrary and „„„.eidstent Although much 

functioning of the nervms ^Pal nervons system 

is still to be learned about somahe and 

neurologists in general agree •!« ^ place in a phj'ri- 

psyehie, has outlived its nsefuIn^^P^f^ disappear ™lh the 

■” “ •' ‘ 

process within which vanous diff j growth, such as weight, 

^eladonships hetw-een ^rpS^gLirage. riding -adincss. 
height, strength, motor aptitude, pn, 
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and dental development, throw light on the complex interacUons that 
together constitute what we variously refer to as the development o 
the child as a whole, integration, interrelatedness in growth, or organ- 
ismic development. . . 

The physical education teacher often notes that social*emotion 
maladjustment is frequently accompanied by faulty growth. ® 

does not indicate either as cause or effect, but, as a scientific s^oct 
of development, he recognizes their interrelatedness and the circu ar 
nature of their mutual effects. All aspects of development— physical, 
social, emotional, intellectual— interact with each other. Motor develop 
ment, such as game skills, plays an important role in social deve 
opment, since the social contacts of children are made to a large ext^ 
through common motor activities. Likewise, the degree of motor de- 
velopment and skill are closely related to many emotional features o 
behavior, since physical strength, game skills, good coordination an 
an attractive physique give the child a feeling of competence, 
and adequacy. The organism is a unity whose parts are subordinated 
to it according to the laws of an indwelling purposiveness. Likewise, 
we can interpret conduct and experience only in their contextual rela* 
tion to the total personality. In oAer words, sick bodies cause sick 
minds, and sick minds cause sick bodies. Integration means unification, 
and anything which affects one part of the organism affects the organ- 
ism as a whole. \Vhen the organism is taken up with particularly 
painful attitude and emotion, digestion stops, excretion stops, gmwlh 
stops; almost everything stops except that with which the emotion is 
connected. Anxiety, fear, and unhappiness, whether from a feeling c 
inadequacy, the harshness of the teacher or other conditions, have the 
same effect Mental, physical, emotional, and social development are 
not only halted for the time being but the unpleasant memories also 
linger on to blight further development. In this sense, the culture of 
the gymnasium or playground, when assimilated, becomes a 
of the chads personality and functions therein. This illustrates the 
point ^dc earlier in the text that the physical education teacher is “a 
f^rdian and developer of human personality." We are Interested in 
the development of organic power and skills, but are especially inter- 
ested In what happens to human personality as a result of them. 


BASIC PERSONALITY NEEDS AND THE CONDITIONS 
FOR THEIR satisfaction 
A law ol plij-sic sialM that "a body at rest remains at rest unless 
) an crtcmal force." In psychology, the equivalent is, 
^o organism acts except when motivated by an interior source of 
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energy. We repeat that the processes by which organisms meet their 
needs are called methods o! adjustment. Any disturbance or tension 
arising from a state of affairs, either within one’s body (e.g., hunger or 
a drop in the blood sugar content) or in the environment in which one 
lives (e.g., rejection by one’s peers), vjhich impels one to do something 
to mahe condihbm more to bis bling is, according to psycholog'cal 
iKage, a “need.” When a tension is developed within the organism, 
this tension acts as a directional force. The motivational force from 
within and svithout the organism tends to adjustments (movements). 
A release from tension— a re-eslabUshing of internal equilibrium- 
comes when there is opportunity actually to do something which the 
individual has desired to do but which was previously blocked. A need 
has been satisSed. 


In developing and applying the "needs concept" to physical edu- 
cation and athletics, we may think of two types of needs and two 
types of usage. 

Needs (dynamic usage). Fundamental forces within the organism 
which seek expression and satisfaction. These may be biological or 
ptychogenlc. 

Biological needs arc feasic because, if they are not eventually 
satisfied, cither the organism or the ^cies will not survive. They may 
be looked upon as ionate tendencies, which incline the organism 
toward goals prescribed by its own inleroal constitution, and as uni- 
versal sources of human activity. They are implicit in the cultures of 
men at all stages of social evolution and hence are satisfied in a great 
variety of way's. It -was from mans efforts to satisfy these needs that 
culture first began. Institutions such as athJerics, agriculture, industry, 
and marriage, grew out of these efforts to satisfy primary needs for 
food, activity, adventure, set, bodily seevrity, and perhaps ego satis- 
faction. We might say that wc have socialized these biological drives 
in the process of becoming dx’ilized. 

Psychogenic needs, acquired or socially derived needs, represent 
tensions coming from our interpretation of something ouiside the 
organism and are largely determined by social factors and cultural 
values— motivations, current fashions, traditions, and cultural expecta- 
tions. Tljese socially-derived or cgo-salfefying needs, unlike biological 
needs based on heredity for tt'hidi wc have physical mechanisms so 
organized that sve can respond to the necessities for survival, arc the 

resultof social inheritance. They arcleamed. 

Th«e sodally-dcrived needs in mif culture are represented by 
such societal pressures as the desire for achiexxmcnt, r^gnitfon. 
approval, being wanted, status, affection, and belonging. These and 
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other expressions of value and of struggle for cgo-satlsfaction arc 
readily observed in the American higli school and on the co c^c 
campus. 

Needs (implcmcntal usage). Wc satisfy our needs, resolve ou 
tensions, and re»eslablish internal equilibrium throu^ our relations o 
things and people. Tliese become the means or implements 
ditions with which wc actually attempt to satisfy the need. This ^ 
illustrated by such statements as, ‘That boy needs an adequate an 
balanced diet" "She needs physical cxerdse;" ‘That boy needs W 
belong to a team of some kind;" or ‘This child needs to be protect 
from the ravages of excessive and uncqualcd competition.’* \Vhencvcr 
wc try to list what children and youth must have for healthy powln 
and development and to function normally and wholesomely in on^ 
culture, we arc using "need" in the Implcmcntal (as a tool) sense. 

Physical education should be most functional, in that it satisBcs 
specific needs of specific individuals in spedfic situations. We thus 
may become good mental hygienists by seeing the function of educa- 
tion as the process of developing in people potentialities for mectiDg 
life situations and employing practices aimed at helping people to 
grow, to meet a need, to achieve a purpose, or to get out of trouble* 
We should ask ourselves, “Docs this experience develop in the individ* 
ual the ability to meet life satisfactorily?" If it does, it is a wholesome 
experience and a legitimate practice. 

In order to suggest the genetic development of the needs concept 
in children and to note the possibilities of play and physical education 
activities for satisfying these needs in a wholesome way, the following 
brief picture is provided: 

While needs may be stated separately, they never appear alone* 
As the child develops, the interrelations among needs become more 
complex. There is a basic need for security, without which all else 
goes askew. In the healthy child there is a universal need for activity? 
jmt his being awake brings him the impulse to do something. ^ 
the child grows in conscious self-direction, the demand for success, 
mastery, and achievement becomes a strong need and the drive to 
action mcreasingly takes this form. With the growth of the conscious- 
ness of self, which in fact comes out of assodaUon with others, the 
desire for recogniUon becomes very strong and almost all-inclusive- 
omw t ter comes the wish for cooperative activity and with it 

e nve or group acceptance. Still later comes the sense of belongiog 
to a parfacular group with the desire for acceptance by this group 

before others; e g., the adolescent peer group. 

in physical education, we see the efforts of the child to satisfy 
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these needs. At first, diild play is of a soUtaijJ nature. Each child pbys 
by himself or treats other children simply as object in me cnvi- 
romnenL When he is about two years of age, his play is sem-solit^. 
It talces the form of fomllel activities. Children play side by side but 
not necessarily together. At age three-to-four years they wJl me tbm 
blocks to btid a joint structure. In nursery school play beMmes 
cooperative to a degree. We find activity groupings of 
or Lre. Group structuring continnes to mcreaso wrth ™ 

three-to-five age level, imaginative play has ^ 

imitate objects and people and act 

an airplani a doctor: or a teachm. A little later, play tales fte to 
low organized games of simple nature, such g , 
kader Children under twelve find teamwork in games Tf®/ 

IrTve noTamed to — I^gL-K 

From ten to fourteen, interest tCTds ® ^ . symbols, badges, and 

of children’s organizations like Ae “ • more highly 

definite rules hold the -n^rance This stage is perhaps 

organized team games J'7or it provides the major basis 

the rrrost srgnrficant of all play pOT • ^ jjj, adolescence, 

of cooperative participalion m , y jjy organized team 

group thinking and , ajy ifaderstand his duUes 

games. Each player "n team because the group 

but also the duties of all ofer P'“y . ^ jaams to control his 

must function as a (cam. Henc^ conformity "dll' demands 

behavior and submerge his osvn ego .n conlorm ty 

of an integrated social system. . _ j because it has them it 

The organism has definite rt.^. The fulfilment of these 

has the need to actualize them or t ' organism. At all stages 

needs represents die -®“';^°L“cnerismustbemetifhe 
of development of the Evidences of needs Md 

is to live wholesomely and ''‘“parent Iwels of 'do'’''‘’P'”'”h.I!S 
ways of satisfying ftem '’“'y ° ^ devclopmo”' is one w “ 

problem of cuiricolum Pjo”””! “^,<15 most eharacteris^bc 

^th direct reference *o ^e to .^aaes which satisfy them, 
age level and with provldmg the espe 

physical and mental health 

All definitions of tatovo' suMi^ioas. Various 

1. “Optimum physical' m 


concerned 

of each 
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2. “That quality of life that enables the individual to live most 

and serve best** ^ ^ 

3. “The ability of the organism to maintain adaptive e5ort ^ 

4. “The integration of the total organism for best funrtioning. ^ ^ 

5. “A state of physical fitness and of mental and social well-beiDj, 
and not merely the absence of infirmity and disease. 

Mental health is concerned primarily with the education of the 
emotions and wth the development of well-adjusted personalities y 
the intelligent training of children and the >vise educational manage 
ment of situations in which they are placed. This measure c an 
individual’s ability to adjust to life and its problems, as they come o 
him, with a reasonable degree of satisfaction, success and happuiess 
is a definite function of physical education. Teachers of physical eu 
cation should tahe a genetic interest in the behavior of children. 1 ^y 
should deal with the assets and liabilities of life, which may or may 
not develop into patholo^cal behavior, by helping in adjustment to tbe 
inner and outer strains of life m a manner reasonably satisfactory bo 
to the individual and the customs of society in which he lives. This is a 
large order. 

As “guardians and developers of personality,” we are inleresteo 
in the sum total of the pupil's reactions to all the situations he encouH' 
ters in the physical education area. These involve all his biologic® 
innate dispositions, impulses, and tendencies, as well as those disposi' 
lions and tendencies acquired by experience. Personality is a comply 
pattern of perceived cbaracterisUcs and not a sum of anything. Some 
of the characteristics to which we should pay most attention 
pupils’ interests, ambitions, general attitudes, hobbies, values, tastes, 
and ideals. 

Personality dborganization is proceeding at an appalling rate. 
Menial hospitals are overcrowded. One in fifteen of the high school 
graduiries has the probability of developing a mental disorder, 
about half of ih«e cases, no physical basis can be found. The disorders 
are functional " the reason is sought in cultural or group experience. 
In cidlorc, social pressures are strong. EmoKon arises primarily 
1 J^locldng of behavior designed to satisfy a dynamic need or 
the blocking of action which might contribute to the individual’s sense 

*®^ri^. The excessive denial of dynamic factor* 

^ “needs" or "motives" tends to bring about 
disorganized emotional behavior. 

kyg-'eiiiX llie physical cducaUon (or any 
other) tcaAcr nmst be aware of the chMh basic cnsolional nec* 
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and must help create the Wnd of educatonal environment in «iicb 
tht can he fatisBed. Maladjusted school children are fte result of 
a Krious disharmony hehvcen the needs svhrch they feel to be «ta 
to to elves and Ure experiences of life as they are ML Fomrd 
hich is moS? interested in edu^ 

reasons why this is true are here indicated: 

1. Many physical educaUon teachers have contact svath the same 
chndrcn for several consecutive yeart 

• 2. Physical educaUon teachers ~W^L,es such 

Uons where they see thcin in ac jqecHon are 

as physical cosvardice, sissiness, - j^uate view of personality 

readily observed. They get a much ^clinical laboratory alone 

in action than from die -mrarare* persUty. 

or from -paper relationship in physii^ 

ednlti™“a"rls M Ual value for cBective personahty 

the pUygrou^ “ SK 

mental-emotional of inactivity, and mediUtion 

Fantasy, representing a ^ Hat we test the fitness 

have no place on the playground. U ^ by e.s- 

of emotion and thought Ernoj™ - natures 
pression. is an artificial ^Wmost fears wffl be found 

warning signal to get busy. At te W and emotions 

an overactivc mind and an ^ action. Play and ^ 5 

have a biological purposei to an^ t ^phoning 

natures grearprotective mechanisms or s ty 

dammed-up tensions. .in, ations provide nppoitumties rap 

5 The physical educatitin ^aKng them more adequate, 

children and'^youth feelings of ^ for 

As they become more “'J<^“^‘SeMndence is a noraial Bend to 
The trend toward autonomy tremendo 

organisms. Physical strength ,hese at^butes. 

in building this ‘y';”8,‘’i^^^'climb to the top “f *j^“°adequate 
youog ehUd can drfend as he surveys the less adeq 

Ind fee! Uhe the -Kmg of the H 

do%vn below. ^ purges for the s • . ^jjjaiiog, 

6. Sports and games are T P controlling, su 

outstandiog and socially acceptable me. 
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substituting and compensatiDg for many of our physical and 
inadequacies in a wholesome way. The individual cannot be taug 
self-realization. He can only reach the goal through achievement. 

7. The child who h^s had a rich play experience under intelligent 
leadership is usually more stable emotionally because, in games, mis- 
placed emotion is followed quite directly by unpleasant results. If he is 
afraid (fearful), he is called a “sissy” by his peers. If he penalizes ^ 
team by a fiare^of temper, he is a “sorehead” who hurts his group oy 
fouls. He pays the cost of his emotional mistakes about as surely an 
qulchly as. the man who cuts his hand when he jams it through the 
window pane in a fit of rage. The latter is not apt to repeat the process 
soon. Similarly, there are few deferred values on the playground. 
Thrills, risks, failures, and successes all contribute to the learning 
process and to personality development. 

8. The playing fields and the gymnasium under good supervision 
^ve plentiful opportunities for self-expression. Children get a chance 
to choose activities and friends. They are more free from resentment 
and restraint Self-expression and self-reliance are important factors jn 
emotional poise and self-control. 

9. The play situation normally includes the leader, the fono%ver» 
the rival, the comrade, the competition. Since personal status and self* 
realization are contingent upon social acceptance, harmonious group 
activity is essential to the maintenance of emoUonal poise. Childreu 
who become socially oriented through play learn to consider the well* 
being of their pla}’mates and this is conducive to emotional stability' 


Feelings of confidence and strength and habits of friendliness and 
cooperation cannot be developed merely by lecturing about them, 
must use the playground, gymnasium, swimming pool, and athletic 
field ^ mental health laboratories, for the precenfion of mental ill 
health lies largely with us. Herein lies our opportunity to immunize! 
youth against some of the emotional dangers of later life by satisfyiog 
the emotional as well as physical needs of pupUs, by strengthening 
iheir^cunt>',and by increasing their stabUily and sodal effectiveness 
borne of the signs of poor mental health and of other traits which 
a person “at odds" with other people are indicated by these 
cncies w 'ch arc readily noted in the physical education situation- 


1- To be timid and reticent 

2. To seek solitude 

3. To be suspicious 

4. To lie 


5. 

6 . 


"To htt fairness and sportsmanship 
* o depend loo much on others 
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7 . To dislike those of the opposite sex (when an adolescent) 

8 . To be oversensitive to others* opinions 


If the urge 10 maturity is primarily biologirf, fte barriers m its 
way seem to he almost invariably psychological. Good ^ucabon helps 
remove these barriers and to inoculate cbildren agamsl 
frustrations and gives them courage to face the 
live psychiatry or good mental hygiene and a major tasb of physical 

education. 


TWC PLACE OF PLAY IN HUMAN SROWIH 
THE PLACE OE Eus development 

Growth and Dcechpment v „ rt,. 

Physical education is thought through the 

school program concerned with ‘ ^nasiinn, on the 

medium of S ,chl»l camp, ^u tlip l^hnming 

playground and mLe the term -growth- 

pool. With reference to ^ucabo", « bettej^^ 

to designate 5 “?;"'“!' ^ 'tuch as -develfpment,- for the qaclity rf 
reservo some other term, such a p increase in 

growth. Biologically, however, we may , ^ ^55 it, their size 

L number of cells, and of t^“, 5 ,tfdiSive tract grow in 
and funcHonal power. Not “"'V . p^nnit more complex 

size, hut structural changes “'f j g^velVpment. We develop 

digestion. This latter process K c&s. but by increas- 

strength, not by increasing the ht,ay muWply, then 

“'^“Smtion is the 

response patterns out of the pnm . maturity and represents e 

cells. Development means the limits of his inherent 

unfolding of the diild's naUve favorahle enwronmen 

capaeity It is the wspression of h^V « the limits of 

and indicates the degree to which a penonapp 

his potentialities. follow a basic genetic pa 

Physical growth and t gecome physically matm 

set up at conception. Th' ^ eventually “S' fom, 

in one piece any mote than it muscles of the legs 

piece. Some organs mature hota® ^ at hirth. At ten ye 
one-third of the entire muscle mass 01 tne 
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they constitute one-half of the total muscle mass. We say 
child is growing and his legs are developing. During childhood, 
and shoes are constantly getting loo small, but caps wear ctit. 6 
skeleton, which determines stature, is usually not completed unti e 
third decade of life. , 

The genetic plan sets up the time schedule for arriving 
leaving the various stages of development along the pathway to 
cal maturity. It also determines the broad outlines of what the b y 
(the physique) %vill he like when the terminus is reached. Althougn 
normal children are essentially similar in their sequence of gro^vth, no 
two children, even in the same family, are alike in the way they pass 
through this sequence. Here we see the importance of classifynio 
students for competition in terms of maturity and body structure, 
boy’s strength usually doubles when he is between 13 and 17 years o 
age. At each age level, the strongest is usually about three times ^ 
strong as the weakest Some children will develop physically muc 
more rapidly than others; some more slowly. Yet in the total progress 
of g^o^vth each child \vill reach normal adiJthood. We say that some 
are “early developers;” others are Tate developers.” But eventually they 
come out about even. The important point is that we should not 
expect the same performance of both when they are in the stage o 
rapid develc^ment Strength is definitely one of the functions of 
ration. The implications for careful corjsideration of individual differ* 
cnees is evident 


Physical activity in the presence of good nutrition is a basic factor 
in full physical development Proteins, fats, and carbohydrates con 
tribute to the chemical units and energy for body g^o^vth, repair? an 
a^vity throu^ a common metabolic pool of intermediates which are 
aiOTically activated by \ilamin-conlaining en^rmes under the contro 
and regulation of body hormones. 

Siddy ^ildrcn tend to be skeletally immature for their years. 
CluJdrcn who have died of lingering illness show first a retardation 
and then a cessation of growth. To help each child grow svith as much 
vigor and abundance as possible, we should heed the dramaric effects 
ol injury and disease on grcnvth. We should not be guflty of impeding 
Ihc child of adequate uutiilion, rest, and the 
potential of physical activity, lastly, we shouH 
no it,n 'Vocational mismanagement in the gymnasium or 

flrp ncFi-M puslung children into activities for which they 

apcrm#^? physically or emotionally. Educational mismaO' 

“ *'vo-year^ld with hU bone 
united, run in a steeple chase, for this would result in 
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the animal’s Ttmalcing down its joints.- What is good precantion for a 
colt, one would thinlc should be a good precautioii for a boy or guL 
The goals of cducaUon encompass a healthy body, a trained 
intellect, desirable social relations, and cmoUonal serenity. The physi- 
SXaUon teacher today is concerned inevitably with nil aspects of 
growing since there is an interdependence between them. 

Play 

Onnortunitv for varied play under healthful outward condWons is 
the cWor^icI need o'cliSidren. ‘.nnparaU^ sMy of 
with full opportunity and those with meager pp ^ l_ 

indicates differences in rnental. .^^ttlor t 

opment in favor of the former. Pb*? „ate to give 

is a strong unlearned ^^Xomenlld^necdn The biological 

function-pleasure in satisfy-ing m p should be active 

nature orchfldren cver^ihere fj^they play is 

and encaged in tlie activity wc call p . a . .;.g jy a pleas- 

determined by social om ot the child’s bud- 

urable, enjoyable cipcncncc for t P children’s own natures 

ding ipabiliUes. Flay is die 

SUK«1 and guide. For tliis ^^tther forms of acHvily. 

di^lops better through play than tbrougn 

Slavson, a clinical psychologut, says. ^ 

play has an inner pnrposei pby 

in order that one may oJ acess energy that 

dcseinps body and intetlwh U j ntale tensions, nabng 

otherwfse svould be turned into hnmell 

him restless, initable, and antisocial. 

Play is necessary for normal “gin maturity, 

as well as for conlinuanec oi '’“K'”® , It is Ibo mechaninn 

■nin play of children is dirccUy needs (psyebio 

of iodividual adjustment, rij„e.^tor it represents a whol^ 

hungers). It is at the mot of ' t socializing force. « 

some release of pent-up emntinn. Itis also a gr 
satisfies social hunger. . jjj discovers and te 

In terms of achievement, tb® T° . f .ouehing, grabbing 
powers largely through play. Dy material world 

Ling, and throwing, the bfT begins to develop anjag. 
and what he can and cannot ■ ^ jumping, climbing, 

of his own body. By mnmng. Um.»nn& 1 J 
. J ihf Total Fenoruu‘>!/ 

J S R. Slis-son, Recreation and t 
Press. ltM6), p. 3. 
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nipulating objects, the young chfld develops his physical 
new accomplishment brings him a stimulating satisfaction an 
his appetite for a task a little more difficult. Children must la% ® ^ 
range of activities so that they can discover what things t cy ® 
best and what activities bring them the most satisfaction. P ay or 
child is serious business. 

The goal of the child’s development is sclf-rcalizaUon; l^c 
plete adjustment of the individual to life in all its aspects. The 
is impelled toward this goal by an energy from an inner 
impulse towards growth is simply the primary biological urge io 
pleteness which is found in ah living things. As indicatcjd 
while the urge to mature is primarily biological, the barriers to i ^ 
chiefly psychological and for these barriers, society, parenp, an 
teachers arc largely responsible. Thus, not only are cjmotions c^to 
by denial of play, but the sublimation of many biological drives 
no opportunities to be socialized through play. Where there arc no 
subl^ations or substitutes in the form of play, the children 
other children and adults. As a result of their isolation, rejection, an 

pmflshment, they grow resentful, vindictive, and maladjustcjd. 

Historically, we have had many theories of play 
End Schiller’s “aimless expenditure of exuberant energy;” F^be 
“natural unfolding of the germinal leaves of cdiildhood;” Halls 
pituktion theory representing “motor habits and spirit of the p^ 
persisting in the present;” and Groos' "instinctive practice,^wi^^ 
serious intent, of activities that will later be essential in life. In 
sense, play is the apprenticresbip to life work. None of these points o 
view is too helpful. Today, the tendency is to define play in a bn^ 
sense sudi as "any pleasurable activity carried on for its owm sake, 
without reference to ulterior or future satisfactions.” 

It is better to think of play in terms of motive, attitude, and va ue- 
As we classify man’s activities we find concemts such as infantile p X’ 


games, artistic work, work, labor, drudgery, and slavery. Each of 
activities may he analyzed by describing the relationships bet^veen ® 
end to be gained by the activity, the interest in the activity itself, ano 
the remoteness of the activity needed to achieve the end. Each^ 
totally different in funcUon, technique, and object. To illustrate by 
using two extremes of moUvaUon, we can say that in the 
infanttle plot/ of children such as beating a drum, the acticity (beating/ 
and Ae end (sound) are very close together, and interest attaches 
equa y to both. Ends and means are equally interesting. The pky ® 
young anii^ is essentiaUy of this nature. In games, of course, th® 
end is no longer achieved with each stroke or action. A set of teon^ 
or a btUe girl s doU tea-party requires a scries of actions before the end 
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is achieved. In each of Ihe scv’cn activity concepts menUoned above, 
the degree of relationships between the activity, interest, and end 
change. Finally in the concept of slavery, interest disappears altogether 
and the end results give no stimulation to the activity. In fact, extrinsic 
force from behind alone pushes the individual into activity. 

The differences in the terms ‘‘play" and “recreation are small yet 
subtle. Slavson feels that 


scrlo^ ncUvity h:., external goal; it ix i»«na«l to 

cn*. Play hM an Innor pu^Ktse Beoreation, on the othe r han d 

while implying the elements of play, does not suggest ^ 

ns play dtis to 0.e case of the child. I« 

that it sers-es the need for telajab'on from effort and tension. It aM 
at p^ologieal and physical balance by 
the body and mind that arc neglected in “o' ^ j 
te rest muscles, neryes, and br^ «lls “ .‘‘'Xc K is for 
strained in the pursuit of ones daily bving an 8^ , 

reasons, perhaps, that the term rcuireaUon is employed. 

Work and play ><’50*=' boloais “fc on® 

ously recreation involves the play “ ' inienvoven that 

the aetlvfty, end, and interest arc “X, nsteraal in- 

one engages In it despite absence of financmJ 
centives. - 

Why is play of children importantr ^ ^ 

1. Decanse ft is a wholesome safety-valve of pre-human ongia 

for aggressions and other drives. ordinary 

2. Because it allows the .espoasibilities are too 

powers but its origmahHes belore p 

, .I.Hon to the business of life, being in 

3. Because it bears some rdabon to ne , 

some measure "the young oim for frustrations 

4 . Because it provides 

and failure experienced in o creativity. 

5. Because it provides ' for activity, achievement, 

0. Because it satisEes psychic bungHs 

belonging, recognition, and c, .elease for imagi- 

7, Because it affords the normal * occasional escape 

naUonandalegWmatemeansfornect. 
from reality. „„„ 

atVilllm Carl Reudign. 
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nipulating objects, the young child develops his physical 
new accomplishment brings him a stimulating satisfaction an 
his appetite for a task a little more difficult. Children must ave a 
range of activities so that they can discover what things t ey wn 
best and what activities bring them the most satisfaction. Play o 
child is serious business. ^ ^ 

The goal of the child’s development is self-realization; 
plete adjustment of the individual to life in all its aspects. The c _ 
is impelled toward this goal by an energy from an inner source, 
impulse towards growth is simply tlie primary biological urge to co 
pleteness which is found in all living things. As indicated 
while the urge to mature is primarily biological, the barriers to i ^ 
chiefly psychological and for these barriers, society, parenp, sn 
teachers are largely responsible. Thus, not only arc emotions <^to 
by denial of play, but the sublimation of many biological drives 
no opportunities to be socialized through play. Where there are 
sublhnations or substitutes in the form of play, the children antegon^ 
other children and adults. As a result of their isolation, rejection, ao 
punishment, they grow resentful, vindictive, and maladjusted. 

Historically, we have had many theories of play among 
find Schiller's “aimless expenditure of exuberant energy;” Froene ^ 
“natural unfolding of the germinal leaves of childhood;” Halls reca^ 
pitulation theory representing “motor habits and spirit of the pas 
persisting in the present;” and Groos’ "instinclive practice,^witbou 
serious intent, of activities that will later be essential in life. 1® , 

sense, play is the apprenticeship to life work. None of these points e 
view is too helpful. Today, the tendency is to define play in a broa 
sense such as “any pleasurable activity carried on for its o%''n sa 
without reference to ulterior or future satisfactions.” 

It is better to thiiik of play in terms of motive, attitude, and value- 
As we classify man's activities we find concepts such as infantile p X’ 
games, artishc work, work, labor, drudgery, and slavery. Each of 
activities may be analyzed by describing the relationships bet%veen ® 
end to be gained by the activity, the interest in the activity itself, an® 
the remoteness of the activity needed to achieve the end. Each 
lotelly different in function, technique, and object. To illustrate d)’ 
^ng two extremes of moUvaUon, we can say that in the 
m/onffte -phy of children such as beating a drum, the activity (bcatingJ 
and the end (sound) are very close together, and interest attaches 
equally to both. Ends and means are equally intt nesting. The pby 
young animals is essentially of this nature. In games, of course, ® 
achieved with each stroke or action. A set of teon»« 
or a e girl s doll tea-party requires a scries of actions before the en 
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is achieved. In each of the seven acdvfty concepts 

the degree of relationships between the actmty “'J 

change^Finally in the concept of slavery. 

and L end re^ls give no stimulation “ 'f 

force from beMnd alone pushes the indmdoal into achnty. 

The differences in the tenns -play" and 'recreaUon are sn.all yet 
subtle. Slavson feels that 


e. oiavsuu icco uawti 

serious activity has an eatemal goal: it “ ^roiTtand, 

ends. Play has an tmer purpoM. . • • suggest primaiy growth 

while implying the IK value S rather in the fact 

as play does in the case of th tension. It aims 

that it serves the need for ie*J*J*“ . jjrinring into action areas of 
at psychological and phj-sical b y occupations, and 

d,/SSy and mind to «« ^ and ovc 

to rest mnseies. nerve®. ,vor«ng. It is for toe 

Work and play ,‘’^^“^L°Tt b^tr ““"'I' 

ously recreation involves the p f psychologically interwoven that 

“““ “■ 

“”“^y isplay of children impori...^^^ 

f„:“gTre“ions\:^" m .est not only ib ordinary 
critical. relatioo to the business of life, being in 

4. Because it P«r" pther areas. 

5. B«a“TptodesopFj_^*'^^ achievement, 

" rora^to 5 

company, 1«. PP- „„ rad Poar”''''*. P' “• 

.See Shvsoii. Beeeeella" »<■ ” 
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8. Because it provides opportunities for experiencing 
successes, as well as a proper dosage of risks an ai u 

making for character-building. 

9. Because it develops an individual’s resources for etlec 

adjustment to solitude. ^ , , 

10. Because it develops a give and take, a subordination o 
self and a loyalty to the team, that are of great socia v ue. 

11. Because it has moral significance, providing for im^ovemen 

of values concerning fair play, cooperation, and other socia 
virtues. . . 

12. Because it encourages attention and therefore personality i ^ 
tegration, since interest is iidierent in the activity itself \vil ou 
extraneous or interest-distorting motivations. 

In play, more than in any other form of adjustment, the 
surrounding emob'onal expression can be varied to meet the c 
needs. The values of spontaneous, natural, and interested responses 
the playground and gymnasium lie in their inb'mate functional re 
tionship to the reactive capacity of the child. Overt expression 
d>'namic drives and their integration in achievement aid in fulfilb^S 
the mental-hygiene objectives of realism, adjustment to other person 
alities, and ability to solve life-problems. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SKILL LEARNING 
Motor sldlls are the physical education teacher’s chief 
trade. We are heavily engaged in the teaching of all kinds of skili 
related to games and sports. It is important, however, to re-emph^*^® 
the fact that learning is never singular. While motor skills are acquir^» 
so are the accompanying knowledges, altitudes, interests, apP’‘^“j 
tions, and ideals related to the activity in question. At first, we sha 
briefly discuss skill and its neurological bases with little attention lo its 
concomitants. Numerous inferences concerning these have previous y 
been made. Since a number of soa'o-psycbological attributes of ® 
young are related to sports and game skills in our culture, they a^e 
important developmental variables related to personality. 

Skill is the conscious acquaintance with, and mastery of, all p^^* 
of the My that may properly come under voluntary control. 
we tliink of shill wc think of coordinated movement. From past refer' 
cnees to the process of maturation, wc learned that the basic patten^ 
ot c^jnation and manipulaUon are not learned but are a matter or 
e innate establishment of the proper nervous connections and prr 
terns of function in the nervous system. The timing of maturation 
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characteristic of the species and, in general, of the needs of the 
animal. Nature secs to it that the phyrfological growth of the nervous 
s>- 5 tem taVes place at tlie rate and In the order that Is necessary for the 
survival and normal life of the animat Children creep, stand up, 
balance, walk, and talk at such time as organizing mechanisms in the 
nervous system are developed to the proper level of maturity. 

Suffice it to say that the motor areas (those initiating voluntary 
movements of the brain) and the p)TamidaI system (joining the motor 
region of the cerebral cortex with spinal cord and eventually with the 
motor nerves to the muscles) are ^ no means the only parts ot the 
brain involved in motor coordination. There ir real eollaborahon and 
overlapping of executive functions, even though they me » “ “'S, 

degree segregated into motor areas such ns au 

a "?untc iiea: and n 'face area." LocaliaaUon of fnnebon m ft brmn 
is not as exact as older neurolegy taught ru. Acft^y. 
not entirely independent The orgaiusm is a un.t The ' 
of strict localization of function is invalid, ^e nerv ^ . 
apparatus which always functions as system in 

duL changes in the entire organism. The S 

tact the entire physical organism, is an 

ization of performance no longer mMns to us nri nervous sys- 

plaee. but a dynamic process xvhieh 

tom. even the entire organism and svhich has a detinlte 8 

for each performance."* , r . ^ involve the 

Early skilled movements, however p attraction on 

peripheral sense organs and muscles J therefore 

the nervous system to send out nerve central nervous 

control to some extent the growth developed to an 

system. The appropriate centen of Nativity of the 

extent related to the degree of sidUs* or "percep- 

muscles and peripheral sense organs. Th a muscular, visual, 

tual skills" (those wliich enable ° ^av^f ah kinds, influence 

and other sensations), so well developed m p J ^jrain and 

the extent which the appropriate ® v ^lujeiy necessary to 

central nervous system.®-® Muscular organs, the 

the child to promote growth and ^ent which laid the 

brain included. It was the sensation o 

. Kuu Ceidu.,. n. (K™ Ve*= Boo. Co..p..y. ^ 


p. 266. " . .r , I,, Basic Patterns of Coor(liaaHoa’'Co«- 

“ Paul Weiss, •'Sclf-differenOaliw of ** 

poraliec Psychology Monograpli, to Crafted Brain Tissu 

« S. R. Detwiler, “Growth 477-495. 

Journal of Experimental Zoology. 74 PP- 
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foundaUom of the brain, and stimulated the development of ah its 

centers. . aVg 

The so-called sixth sense, the Idnaesthedc or muscle sense, 
sense by which muscular motion, weight, and position in 
perceived. The organs concerned with this sense are diffused ^ . 
the body, the receptors being found in muscles, tendons, and iom 
having their coordinating center in the brain. The sldll we 
experts at “shooting a baslcel,” or at controlling the flight or 
hall with various strobes instantly adapted to changing situabons, ^ 
evidence of the high degree to w’hich messages from the muse es an 
joints, the eye, and the vestibular mechanism having to do ^ 
balance may be coordinated by learning (training). Motor soils play 
large part in our lives. They are essential to many developmen 
vocational, and recreational activities. 

We now turn to the main point. Why axe play sldlls impor^t* 

1. In early childhood, children use their sldlls in connection w ^ 

ir^6-helie\'e activities, in simulating the activities of their elders ) 
"helping" and in play with other chil^en. t 

2. Function makes structure. Children with a poorly develop 
kinaesthetic sense feel, and are, extremely inefficient They Iwk sb* 
feel awkward and ungracefuL QiOdren with a fine kinaesielic 
continue improving, and those who do not have it are apt to be dis- 
couraged and ccasc trying. 

3. “To the psychologist, control of one’s ow-n body means 
beginning of self-control in general. In bringing his ow-n body un 
control the child brings under control the most ever-present piece o 
his environment Having controlled obvious part of himself* ® 
child finds it easier to bring his temper and other emotions un ^ 
control"^ 

4. ^Vhlle organic fitness” requires continuing activity and atten 
Uon, motor skills hav'e a great retention value and, in a sense, src 
learned for a life Ume. They give lone and color to our lives long after 
our school da)*s are over. 

5. Progression in body balance is seen in progression from triO 
cles to two-wheel “scooters" to two-wheeled bicycles. Dodging-aj^ 
running games carry over into self-care in traffic in our overcrowdeo 
areas. ]u gmenls in time and space are involved in knowing when one 
can safely CToss a street just as they are needed to know how much o- 
t.T in order to "steal" second 

” r n S°‘og from the pitcher to catcher to second. , , 

b. Ball.pla>ing games of aU kinds arc so universal in the Unite<» 
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Stales that sldUs involving thiovving, st*in& catcWng, “Peking Ms 
of various kinds represent indispensaUe skrlU tor g“»'J g“"S g 
therefore social) contacts in the elementary school years. Much social 
rontact centers around physical skill in the upper elemenUry years 
to “s in the grou^ is influen^ 

becoming so powerful in ® ^ g^jout the obvious imbal- 

cducators are actually becoming , ^ ^ the development 

ance in adolescent vale- ‘ts J 

oE schohirsbip. In a carcfiJ ^activilies. and the automobile 

peUtive inlerscholastic ^ . j^^ol are shown to result in a 

as status symbols in the W cb attracUve 

the word optimum should , development. 

school athletics to curriculum plam^S^ a and involve prachealljf 

We see that “ ^olLcal status. In development 

every aspect of the child s S‘>d'’-P2!,“°'°?,aeinE and understanding) 
ayareritimalely related to p^«.n^ progression to 

and intelligence, to P'''’‘°“J,'^tif,y, and to social rclatioash,]F 
present motivation, to emob tMching-leaming prowss. 

^ Problem solving is the ‘“' Naming to swim or Icammg 

shall, perhaps, even fome to redmej^' lea Uiemselvm bu 

to play tennis are, for the ad certain problems or achi 

essLW the means by the filing of 

SHI 

achievement of for adjustment. In Qur motto 

things which are -ecessmy ^ M a„d guls. Our m 

are Irceedingly important varra 

I The Adolexet^ Society \ 

cK,'iSTp"'»^ 
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should be, "nolhing to excess!’ Games and sports should always ran- 
tribute to the broader educational goals of our society, me u g 
scholarship. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Every school system has pupils who, because 
markedly from the so-called "normal” child, require spedal s 
services on the part of all the teachers. Some are exceptionmly ^ ^ 
mentally or physically, while others arc physically or mentally o * 
capped. All of these are called “exceptional children,” the term cmg 
used to refer to "those who deviate from what is supposed o 
average in physical, mental, emotional, or social characteristics to 
an extent that they require special educational services in order 
develop to their maximum capacity."® The task of identifying an 
meeting the needs of these children is an important educational ma 
for all teachers. 

The philosophy of education in our country includes the 
that every child is entitled to an education to the limit of his 
Physical education is therefore committed to the education of all 
are educable. Furthermore, those interested in “special 
recognize, as do physical education teachers, the school’s responsib ^ 7 
for ^ucating the "whole child." Dr. Lee describes the comprehensiv 
functions of a modem school ^slem as: (a) the developmental fun^*^ 
—physical, emotional, social maturation, and adjustment; (b) 
norite function — educational, mental, and social, as well as medr ^ 

(c) the remedial function— correction not only of reading disabilities, 
^ecch defects, defective body mechanics, but also of emotion^ 
imbalance and social maladjustment; (d) the preventive and protedt^ 
function-early detection of physical defects and incipient emotiooa^ 
disturbance; and (e) the knowledge funcUon-not only the fundatneot^ 
sltills but the vocational possibilities.” 

Since function governs structure,” evidence shows that booe 
grows in accordance with the strains and stresses placed upon Jt. 
ure y, one of the aims of physical education is to guide the structure 
growth of the body through education and practice of proper 
ing and ah'gnmcnt of all its parts. Body mechanics should be made me 
basic pnnciple of all good physical educaUon. It must be empbusit'”’ 

and Prindpl« Underlying 

Part II education oj Exeeptlonal Children: Forty-ninth -ry 

Chadren." Crippled Child, XX 
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bf course, that teachers should recognize but not treat phystal anoma- 
lies which lie in the province of the medical orthopciho specialist 

SfteL “darted pfipsica! cdncaliim was selected by a protcs- 

,000®— .'Sie Libers of d”eLs“ 

remedial and correcllce earned some sbgma in the e) 
dassiSed. 

Adapted physical 

fL^sStgag m L Vgemas 

LXs oTae giL physical cdacadon progmin.- 

Bather than ererte pupils “i^fheiS rf'SLdents. 

should be made to adapt the jg the de%'elopment of 

In the case of students lowrird participation in 

attitudes nf confidence ‘‘PV mlrSIional goal 

certain recreational sports IS the m I ^ , SucaUon programs 

A national survey of tagh pjjeg on the analyses 

Indicated that while ""^Ite Score Card), was npprori- 

oE ten airriculum . ^,Je total score, the score for the 

mately 28 per cent of the ^phyiical cducaUon was a bare 4 

area of remedial work and educaUon program 

per cent of possible. This " . adapted pmgram should tra 

found to be sound. IfandicapH ='''‘‘5'’“ 

psychologically as weU Uicmselves fmm the rc^lats- 

Should not always 1>= plib ”as in archciy. dart tbmw- 

Groups might be miwd swimming. Where some of 

ing, horaeshoe pitching, jun,. mcli as rope spinning or 

Urn handicapped are epert mjrm^ Cai^ac 

bait casting, they may tea* p, P.ny give Icadcrtliip in 

may become expert squa ^ p),css or bndg • 

noon-hour social-recreational ^ppb„i,ucs and moderahation n 

We need research in ^ ntlenlion on abilities nithc_ 

physical education curticula to 4 per cent of possible 

than disabiHUcs tier’s naUoaal survey. ^"yVe 

showing as indiiatcd “ ^^“pdicnl and cducattonnl serwees. « 
much closer coordination rjnoulim «i»l Itwimito. Ccra- 

milieu on Adapt'd 

cen Aeadann o 3 

ph)'xlcal Education. P- 
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must go beyond merely buying Easter seals for support of medical 
research. 


SUMMARY . . 

The lower animals satisfy their needs bj' following 
patterns. The child satisfies a few of his basic needs by responding o 
tain inner drives, but life soon becomes complicated beyond any su 
solution. The early responses, kicking, oying, squirming, give ° t 
involved means of seeking satisfaction such as asking, joining, tra & ^ 
participating. The continually chan^g environment requires ne%v 
adapting to it, and only the most complete and effective education 
achieve adequate adaptability. , » 

The human organism is a totality— an integrated whole. The '' ° 
complex matter of relationships between physiological do’elopmen 
psyAolo^cal de\’elopment is imderstandable evidence that what 
phj"sical growth has ^ects on emobonal development, on social deve*^ 
menl, and on every aspect of human development. This should give 
to any teacher, and particularly to the physical education 
handles so much of the early activity of the child- He who disregards ^ 
tional trauma in the g)'mnasiuro, whfle carefully guarding against 
injury, has failed to be a good teacher, *a guardian and developer of h 
personality." 

Since organisms meet their needs by various methods of 
those things which impel people to do something to their salisfactio® 
directional forces. A tension is a force as is thirst, a desire for cotnp^» 
any of the multiph'dty of drives to action- The student of physical 
tion may apply the “needs concept" to his area of activities by 
needs in two wajs. Needs (dynamic usage) are forces within the org^*^ 
which seek outlets of satisfaction. They may be biological needs whi^ U^ 
quire satisfaction for ultimate survival, or they Tn3y be psycdiogenic o 
which require action to acquire status, approval, or recognition- The 
are essential to preservation of the species; the latter are essential to hum^ 
social adjustment. A second t>-pe, need (implemental usage . 
represented by the statement: “That boy needs to belong to 
“ *he implement by which another need is satisfied- It may 
secondary, chronologically, but it is of primary importance- 

No c^culum or program in physical edacation has met its ^ 
differences in needs at variems age If 
titst. dnlffs activity is solitaiy. At age Uvo. he advances to semi-M^ 
ta^a^Tty nheo he plajs alongside, hnl not with, other children. At ag 
uoee to five, he becomes toitethre and "is" various things. Progressively’ 
Ihroogh the "la^ stage, the gronp games not iovo''®’ 
staze ^Hy, to cooperative enterprise-team games. TH* ^ 

d&emhip^'™”*^ nnplications for the individnaTs role in society, o’* 
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Mental health becomes an inereasin^y greater concern, );•” 

■The good physical ^,J^<^Ttbe''§iiiaV m 

satislactlons to children that to ignem |0 „„„aturtl behavior 

cmpIjasJzed. Tlie fact that there . ^ . physical education classes- 
malces for careful planning for There is not necessarily a right 

for gronping, classifying, and „ ^crage which, to 

patt™ of development to "“iLly. There ere as many 

their mm diseredit. some ''“f*'” . ^ amiable In their amoimt of 
patterns as there At eaeh age level. *= 

divergenec from a given norm y 

strongest ehild Is ahoiil three t,m« m „j^,l,e es^ri- 

Nalure erdains play fo' rJ^Wc hungers), for it releases pent-up 
enee. Play satisBes emotional tilh others. It P™"'J“J" 

"" S IS the chief stoeh in 

involves esacUng control of spe^ sjstemi its ^»hl 

the totality of the Individual ts wU » '"““‘’“to 

in die aria of guided 7““'“,'“^^ from one aeHvity to softer. 

tion. 

f Cvtens »”g- of rai^f^iS^m-foond ^ -he P»* 

' 3. Every personality contextual 

dividual goah , joot and experience y 

4 We can inletprer 

relaUon m the total perso-of-y- 
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5. Each specialized slnicture in the human body has its onto 
to petfonn, hut it is also dependent for its Ufe upon the activity o 

^ 6. Mental functions, hke sense perception, memory, 
and rvillingness, are not ends in themselves hut means whereby the n 
of the entire organism are better met. ^ 

7. The outstanding characteristic of organisms is the interdepen 
of each organ on the proper hmetioning of all other organs. ^ 

8. Ph)’sical educators who belie\'e in the “whole child doctnne s o 
recognize very early that children have personalities as well as bodies. 

9. The ps)xhosomaUc concept of medicine is recognib'on of e a 

and profound importance of biological integration. , 

10. Man has more needs than any other animal largely because ^ 
process of differentiation (modification of tissues and organs in function an 
structure during the course of development) has proceeded further. ^ 

11. The essence of an organism is to live, and this means that it nws 
be continually satisfying needs. 

12. “Nature" initiates action without direcUon. 

13. A need exists when the cnviroiunenlal factor which is necessai) 
to carry out a p’vcn function is absent or insufficient. 

14. Education should consider the nature and needs of individuals. 

15. Physical and emotional needs are met by maJdng adjustments. 

16. The need for companionship, affection, status, and prestige requ 
certain environmental conditions for satisfaction. 

17. A universal need in the healthy child is for activity. 

18. The effort on the part of an organism to achieve homeostasis or Ui 
temal equilibrium results in motivated behavior in the direction of go® 
satisfaction. 

19. Needs, drives, or motives seldom appear singly. 

20. Man’s psj'chological capacities are tools of adjustment. 

21. The fundamental drives and basic personality needs of people 
c^•e^yv.■he^e the same. 

22. Mot{*'ational, and therefore directional forces, come from within 
and without the body. 

23. It is helpful to thinb of purposes as long-nmge motives. 

21. If our attitude toward sport is a favorable one, we will be 

readily motK-ated to participate. 

25. When goals arc rcacljcd. motives arc satisfied, but tlie altitude or 
I have the motive persists from one occasion to the ne*t- 

sliould help people liquidate some of their problems and he p 
rcliox lliem of worry and anxiety. 

P^>» “dull* as well as children are more tnily their naW^ 

chnd"^' ^ *” neutializing tl.c conllirts of the nctoo'i' 
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29 E^-iatn« aigs«ts ll,al . U to «»lt ot to failure of to 

of ^ ^ hygiene are quite 

‘’”" 3 p'™" “ 

"’'“ 35 . The phjuleal education te^« 

and hosUlit)' in stuJenti ( oTe\'cntion. 

30. Hygiene should deal thl wndib'on of the org^ 

37. All !«ha%ior Is caused Wj variables which are 

(including bclmior) only by chan^ng 

'^ 3 ":"'^^ 0 ' =-H.y in child^n uhen we .to the. 
‘gf Se-funeden of ^idane. f. .« help P»P'» 

c “nleS'””* ' 

■"°^t^^o'™co of good .outer U wn-Uh . pound of olergy’ (old 

Spanhhpror-erh). , , inreparable. te behavior md ad- 

42. Mental and ph)‘sica )g whole. . . 

Jurnnont ln«,lvo to ho can conter In. drlBeulue. 

froelythMSoCSr^y^^^^ 

ali *Tlav Is the child s hfe. he 1* _ nf the value of pl^y ^ 

^ - nr. 

amount of work in i . needs play- 

of play in it." to eaerdse bis b * 

46. Unless a child is givCT foundabon for a later 

Mly a, wdl as -'lou^rho^n "lob- •b™“S’‘»t hie t. ae^oUe p 
^SSofrlTtrlnrie value o^^^^ period of infant 

the oondiUons which force ohangasu. 
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51. Tlaj' is tiie exercise you like and work is the exercise jou dont 

like” (quote from a young boy). , 

52. Both solitary and social play are necessary for wholesome a • 

justment. , 

53. Play materials that lend themselves to a variety of uses help • 
dren to develop greater rMourccfulness, greater skill, and richer ima^na on. 

54. Adults are needed to guide and supervise but not direct or donu 
nate the play of children. 

53. To understand a child’s play requires knowing many things a 
him. , 

56. Evidence on the nature of grmvtli and on the pattern . .. 
de\elopment has made it clear that plqrsical activity is a basic factor in 1 
physical development. 

57. Defideney in spcdfic physical skills may hinder a child s socia 
development just as the acquisition of spedal skills have a constructive 
developmental effect. 

58. Joy and interest in the use of the body is normal and dominant for 
all children throughout the elementary school period. 

59. If we are to make physical education programs useful as 
interesting to children, we must help them to crJarge the variety of skS 
as well as to amuse themselves after school by using skills already mastered- 

60. Practice with a purpose is a prerequisite for the development o 
any skill at any age. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Th* t4iarnift9 proeatt If !Ka change In 

eenttilufat a new inflaht, «r fame cf valuaf or ab'*''Y' 

^ U.C. JIOBWSOW 


FHOM THE DEFlNmON* AT THE TOP OP THIS PACE IT IS EVBDEST THAT TO 

learn is to become different. Learning is the process of changioS 
behavior through experience. Education naturally implies learning* 
Dewey has said that “to teach is to cause to leam.” Instruction them i* 
the stimulation, direction, and guidance of pupils by so organizing 
their environment and experiences that the most effective learning 
results. The professional teacher, by good instruction, motivates pupib» 
short-drcuits the learning process, and makes for more effective an 
rapid learning. 

Change implies direction. The directions in which education i^ 
ejected to ^ge people are its objectives. If learning is the progres- 

change in situation-response activity in the direction of some 
(objective) wc set, then education is the consciously controlled or 
purposefully directed process designed to achieve the desired changes 
in behavior. 


THE NATURE AND CRITERIA OF LEARNINS 
He school, hy law, requires that chfldren spend many hours, da)«. 
an y^s in learning the shills, subject matter, attitudes and ideals 
essential to active citizenship in a democracy. The sldlled teacher, by 
126 
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efficient nteiods of teaching, .a teance gteatly .he h.e nccacd fot 

the learnings considered ^ behavior. Learning, as 

The chief critenon of the result of experience, 

to acquisition of netv b/, he process of aajastmenl, 

As the organism toes to inert oiganism and envi- 

it reacts to its environment T’” “ mdavorable. or -dehnqncnt 
romnent is called “^behavior just as children in a 

environment children learn “^^behavior. In an unfavorahle 
favorable environment eompanions, they 

environment dnldren mutate t ^ 5„e chance solution 

s2g:-"-s“» ».>. "-I 

sive side of sodety. variety of changes in behavior, ei er 

Learning Includes a ^eol In educabon. leaw g 

overt (observable) or Siservable. We 

,-n motor sldlls. for example. Is ^ quantitatively by 


ssfasi-itiiSKtsi:* 

attitude represents ^ ^ ^ ^ developed . jjjj-y gymna- 

taslmclor for Ws or her im“ rcnd«« 

rKot^'^tsmrtes,or 


is not apt to bniia an end^^ .„,„dal.^ jam • 

tosvard physical '^“'a „„ activiV. sum total o! all 

toward physrf ^““bo ’“'S;, legether with soma 

ideals, ones classinates, j,»jinst somethmS, ,?k „bicliaclsas 

of om general feelings '“^^„ur philofphy « 

intellectual elabotaHon, rep "'iSsTo say, altitudes and 

„ c„een to artcrmine what barn- 

intemalixe and use as ^ -^nccd, since they .jbe shideot 

pSophy oiWo can^ " hoaan^;^^^^^ „^bng hb 

S^re^SiStn.heg,mmas.un.erc. 
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physical, social, and emotional needs also finds that these experience 
appeal to his feelings as well as to his intellect 

Every individual learns. What he learns delennincs the modes or 
behavior by which he lives. We see the product of learning in the 
sldlled athlete, the scholar, the engineer, surgeon, or artist The behav- 
ior of the people about us, their beliefs, fears, shills, attitudes, and their 
adherence to our culture patterns and traditions arc determined largely 
by the tendencies and predispositions acquired through leanung. ho 
one can claim that he has tau^t tmless someone has learned. 


THE CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 


The conditions of learning may be best understood wth the 
concept of functional dependence in mind. This is indicated when 
there is such a relationship between phenomena that a v'alue of one 
variable changes uniformly \vith changes in another (x varies as a 
ftmetion of i/). A simple example is that of the thermometer, in which 
the temperature represents one variable and the volume of mercury 
another. As the temperature Increases, the mercury expands (rises); as 
the temperature decreases, the mercury contracts (falls). The value of 
one variable (the volume of mercury) Granges uniformly as a function 
of the other variable (the temperature in degrees). Variations in one 
compel, through a constancy of relation, specific variah'ons in the other. 

The problems of learning in physical education must also be 
attacked with the idea of function in mind. Why do we have the issue 
of "Tyhy Johnny Can t Bead so prominent at this time? Since leanung 
to read is the function of a number of variables, researchers have 
ei^er not isolated all of the variables of which learning to read weU is 
a function or they have inadequate control over the variables that have 
been identified as valid. 


In the mustraUon of functiona] analysis by allusion to the ther- 
mometer and temperature, we dealt with two distinct variables and we 
can lormulale the relations between quantities in eiact terms. Hrav- 
'earning. footbaU ability, or any 
h^^racraenon, we are foreed tn think of the interdependence 
inff from tk' I're factors involved. The generalizatrons resuh- 

oTlSf v^idity of the relaticn- 

fore fnr . 1 ,'^ phenomenon under study. We seek, there- 

exoerts in generalizations concerning experimentation 

solvrf ml Ansrvers to learning problems 

a fLm- J JXl try discovering of what set of variables learning « 

control will k "P™ *hcsc variables. Our learning process 

control wffl have to be limited to those variables of whil it is » 



lo create proper ones if necessary. , as one fonn of leam- 

Let us focus our "" 

ing, in order lo esernplify fuucd'snaWn^ possess nroler 

variables of wKch motor leanungf ^ proBciency. In life 

sWll means to be able to '™4“3ed, However, in mh^l 
there are many „II„,l,er of acUon sWlU w«ch play 

physical education we tea* a j children and youth. 

SgSBcant roles in the total developm^^ .s 

^ In learning a motor sWI, *e „aturit)-; absmcc 

brought into play, e.g., Wrte purpo'o or goal; under- 

of fatigue or distracting of the mos ement M a 

standing, intelligence, or “ cc„s,i„g why it is important to 

whole; knowing I'usl how lo Ihc movements with alien- 

nroccrf in this rnanncr; “ ve; knowledge of prog- 

-;rjs;arias«KS^^ 

only by ” ^le value of each '’"’^''■ 5 “ ml variables. 

bles, as in the case Hea of /“"'f “"^“”ro?s 3 !iSs. as 

As we have mdiont*. m ^ “f i, Scolding or 

(or «>“vation. « biow '^filw’TtuaUon by ctoe^ 

previously indicate , ^^nnot rctn y t^jj„{ng the valu« 

punishing u-ill do «^e\-al«c of Iccrn^, b> chang 
attack. Wo must chang „ "'^^adiness.' encouraging 

„[ one or “.^oUves, dovvlopmg ,„a „n- 

H5S?S5S^ 

Strang, while rcl 0 ^( 1 : 

ing laws otleaming ma 
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1. Know what is the healthful thing to do. 

2. Know why it is important to do it 

3. Want to do it 

4. Know just how to do it 

5. Doit 

6. Get satisfaction from doing it* 

Learning to be healthy is a function of the variables indicated 
above. Wc might add that learning to be skillful, to be democraUc, or 
to speak French is a function of tlic same variables. Every Icarnto^ 
situaUon involves purpose, insist, and feeling. 

Teaching in the gymnasium or pool, or on the playground and 
acetic field, abounds in conditions which often make situaUons com- 
plex. However, almost any conceivable undesirable result can be 
remedied or prevented by discovering of what set of variables it is a 
tunebon and operaUng upon them. The able physician docs the same. 
With the aid of blood count, basal metabolism, urinalysis, blood 
pesmre, pulse rate, and similar tests he determines the variables of 
these health is a function and begins to do something about 


mpnt *1 dements of situaUons resisting ordinary treat* 

IlamIea^Ivr5’^^??^"?’ through changes in other elements dy* 
the best ^ them. This is diagnostic and remedial teaching of 


THE VARIOUS TITPES OF LEARNING OUTCOMES 
leami^ShiiS^^ - ^ l^nung are not entirely distinct; many types of 
Knowlrfges of several types of learning- 

fl™>nnEarealliiivnl*!j^-''”v'”’““*^’ problem-solving, and 

BasebaU Is aeain usnl m education and athletic acUvities- 

n. again used to iIlustralR tw. -n . .-i .^onse 


a strong factor .C 3 to the coach's signals. It is liheuase 

pretaHon of sensorv ” Batting, throwing, and catching; intCT- 

distance, time aS “ i“dgments of speed, 

accepting an moire’s emotional response m 

predation of Ihe^vame f™'™ “ “ critical play at home plate; ap- 
developing attitudes and -^1 ™d by being svith one's friends; 

in a group havinp a * loyalty to the team by membership 

thinking, and nrohlem**T^'^°v®°^’ developing understanding 

aspects of the g^me '°’™S *’>' faced w!lh various strategic 
^ Hut}) Strana. q* c* 



Another way of classifying learning outcomes has been to refer to; 

1. Direct or Technicnl tc“™"g^For “mPk to 
learns to “dribble ” “Uap," ‘ W " and 'p«s *=^011^“™'/“” 
the details involved in each posibon as ^ riUrk bat steal 

play as a whole. In baseball one mn^ “ Xts og - 

Les, and play various positions J,X,de“totter 
expected bunt, or a right-handed wtsus a induBe the 

^ 2. Associated or 7d.e elementay 

etiquette of various sports ^ . -traSinf for a certain 

principles of the physiology ® ^ 'oicuit training,” "interval 

Ltivi^, e.g.. the principles care" of athletic 

training" or “weight ‘'“““"S- the knowledge and 

equipment like bows, arrows, an ^ official horseshoe pit^, 

technique of laying out a ^ „.ould some understaod- 

would faU into this category of !ea^“^^,„„, 
tags of the place of a given sport m yy, category includes 

3, Concomitant or Alicndant ^ ti„„s. These are signiB- 

chiefly attitudes, ideaU, mental health. As one 

cant and powerful factors in ed cshibits certain atbtudes 

engages in any piys'^") interested or bored. He ^o 

tola^ the activity opponenls, 

eshlbits attitudes toward his social, moral, and ethira 

the teacher as persons. He future learnings and h 

£rr taSaS^-|^" ee in physical ed^^ttan 

detcr:rhrr":^if^Wh?L^:psis%":eu«^ 

^d—rthsrhr^ “ "j:! 

citizen. , , -_i,ejs attention is 

svh'^'t'S^ IrrMtuit'f or ^ S: die applies- 

' ai.. .-.afl.ipnces Ic: 


, 7'^t orcanizes learning ^ 

what they learn, meu.v.., i„g,%hich ''“adtr Wap^T 

periences' greatly f „= 

tion of fundamental pnneip ^ ^ ^ 

to actual physical educaUon situationi. 

h recess ei changes 

Learning is the pro<^ imtJicS dirtctioo- Tbes ^ *o ll«t 

change is education. teacher, who arrange* 

implication of the role of 
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kinds of Icaming wiU lake plare. 1110 boiler Ihc conditions and dri^- 
stances, Uie shorter be the lime necessary for the learning o 
place. Tims, the good teacher can give the direction and, In some ineasur , 
control the rate of changing behavior in pupils. 

The fact tliat bcha\nor cliangcs through experience malccs 
to be concerned wlh the reaction between the organism (the in i't 
and the cnvironmcnt-whlch is what experience really Is. A favorable 
vironment will provide learning toward normal social behavior. Con\ erse ). 
a "delinquent’* environment will lead In the direction of delinqucncj 
all sorts of maladjustment Thus docs one's experience 
destiny, so that only change in experience can give some nesv dircctiot^ 
Two classifications of learning-change in behavior— are the o\’crt ^ 
tlie covert. The phj-slcal education teadicr ts familiar with the 
observable, as it so clearly obtains in the learning of various sports s • 
He may be less concerned, although he should not be, with the covert, 
less observable, type of learning which is the area of altitudes and 
These, of course, are not separable in the learning situation, but bo 
must be planned for as circumstances are set for learning to occur. Failum 
to do tl^ total planning, and consequent teaching, can, for cxamplo* 
develop an extremely sVillful snob. 

Functional dependence is a relationship in which one variable change 
uniformly w'th changes in another variable. It is a concept which dear*/ 
demonstrates conditions of learning. Ana])*sis can be made with respect to 
learning a skill in a physical education class. If we name a skill and Iht 
the conditions on which the learning of that skill is dependent, w*e can 
recogjuze these things: 

A change in any of the conditions will chance Uie nature of leamioS 
of the skfll. 

The control or handling of the conditions of learning gi'^es control, 
therefore, of the leamiag of the sldE 

The excellent teacher then manipulates puppets, and the puppet® are 
the whole gamut of variables of which the skill learned is a function. 

V^ous types of learning are combined to give either general or specific 
wucatiom One way of typing or classifying learning is to separate them 
into (1) direct or technical learning, as indicated by learning to pilch, bat, 
or steal bases; (2) associated or connected learnings, such as the etiquette 
of toe game, toe size of toe various game courts, and toe land of headgears 
which Me safest; (3) concomitant or attendant learnings, which are best 
exemplified by such things as attitudes, ideals, and men^ health. 


THOUGHT PROVOKERS 

tn bow any learning undertaken should be approached 
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1. All leanmg t*es place through sdf-activily tvhich yields souie 

fruitful depends upon impressions from the many sensory recep- 

tors; the more senses involved the more eff^ve the learning. 

3 Learning is always related to something. 

t ^rj:S”r ;^Son of rorreet fjp of movement is neces- 

•^“rUal^rirpCsttiveen trials; me„ml pr.ct,» assist in the 
■’“"Xmre°sl”"or an active intent to lean, is much more lihely 

to result in success than ^“““a^„p„ied or Mmved by a 
9. \Vhen a response to a siluabOT 

"'“ft “e aege. of mamraUon a,- 

l/'S'arSJg Siva;n;S"»“to 

>“” 8 " 

experiences. . jeajner should have, in addition to 

the iirXielm; rde^^-' *' 

in n'”* ^ [^'Cd’ternaSATm^ i" 

rapid performance, but the dolls suo^ 

nnd -Arm straight,- 

reh.fomerm.Ss mV»-> ^ “ "" 

progress. depends upon innate rjualities as we as 

previous not fragmentary. 

is important to lear^g- ^ „„ ^srary for ad,ostmcnt. 

20. We learn those tluop ^ncates. 

21. It is the intense effort , jn behavior. ■ . „ t,. 

22. The criletion of ^duW motives,- by cnerguang 

23. We motivate learning y 

havior in the desired direction. j learning is r 

^24. Other tilings (reivards) to the needs of 

ciated with the appropnatencss 

*“’S”we lean, with the whole body. 
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26. The teacher controls the learning process only by controlh'ng the 
variables or factors of which it is a function. 

27. The personality of the teacher is an important factor in the 
motivation of learning. 

28. Individuals do not learn at the same rate or in the same way. 

29. Experiences arc of most value to the individual when they ore 
purposeful. 

30. Skill is developed through the senses. 

31. Learning is a dynamic process which goes on in resporrse to mner 
needs and by means of self*activity. 

32. Learning involves the whole organism, not specific isolated parts 

of it. 

33. Learning is facilitated when pupOs feel emotionally secure an 
accepted by the group, 

34. Information and knowledge are not guarantees of action. 

35. Just as learning to play basketball must be in the proper sm- 
roundings, so are sodal and emotional development the results of learning 
in appropriate environment and by guided experience. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 
APPLIED. METHOD; 

THE ORGANIZATION OF 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


U It « MU<r thtf «ny eti« Iticli* 

{^9 mtlliod e«ii b« u«*<f by *tl l•*tll•rt (9 fit all a^uea* 
liofijl fflatarlalt. 

KAUDCH SCBOMJKC 


METHOD lAirUES A RECUIAR, ORDERLV, ZOCTCU. PFOCEDOEE FOR DOISG 

somelblng. Educatioas} method refers to the manner in which l&xroing 
experiences are organized. 

Professional locators are prone to seize upon some method 
which becomes a passing fad for a few years and then fades out of 
the picture. In the past hvo decades we have seen the problem 
method, the supervised study plan, the contract plan, individualized 
instruction, the core program, and pupil-teacher planning. The as- 
sumption grows that there is only one good 'vay to organize learning 
experiences If we could but find It. Actually, each method had some- 
thing of value. Therefore, from a great varieQr of patterns of method, 
the wise and resourceful teacher will devise a composite method of 
his oivn which is appropriate to his own uni^e philosophy and pCT- 
sonality. This will not be a fixed method, for the good teacher will 
be studying methods throughout his ptofesrionol life- 

Curriculum revision is largely an unrecognized desire to reform 

iss 
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tcachtog methods. A shift in educational philosophy, which “ 

change in our scale of values, also requires a change in metJiM 
technique of teaching. For example, if m.istcry of subject matter is ine 
chief goal of education, one tends to emphasize such tricla ot me 
trade as drill and appreciation with formal plans for leaching c- 
limited sldlls. If one’s educational value system includes concern tor 
adjustment of personality, the education of the emotions and t c ' 
ing of desirable attitudes as strong nonintcllcclual determiners o 
achievement, one begins with the “needs concept.*’’ A consid^bon 
of the fundamental needs of students by workers in biolog)', ps)'cmatry, 
and clinical psychology suggests the concept of need as good mob\’a 
tion or basis for worthwhile educational experiences. 

If we agree that in physical education the fundamental conci^ 
of the school should be to satisfy basic personality adjustment ncc^ , 
in particular tlie need for experiencing self-realization, the satisfacbon 
of human needs becomes the scale by which we shall measure the 
educational value of physical education activities. This means that 
physical education teachers \vill stress the “why" at least as much as 
the “how" in their endeavor to make the activities more meaningfu 
and satisfying because they are the means of realizing purposes which 
are important to the student Purpose, a long-range motive, is one o 
the important kc)’s to method because interest is a reflection of th® 
student’s fundamental wanb, drives, desires, and needs. Interest is 
evidence of purpose. 

Since physical education activities involve most all of the senses, 
they^ are closer to the "biological frontier’' than literatiu'c or algebra. 
Motivation, as a fundamental step in method, is not such a difficul 
basic problem of the physical education teacher for he has “nature 
on his side to begin with. This does not mean that motor learning b 
fundamentally different from intellectual learning. The contrast be- 
tween the two is more apparent than real The good tennis teacher 
mes the same working principles as the good science teacher. A motor 
skill is really intelligence expressing itself in physical action- Th® 
method used in teaching controls what is taught Teaching, therefor® 
can properly be called a sdenlific technoloffy or art founded on prin* 
ciple. 


PRINCIPLES applied 
(^ anizing principles such as integration, correlation, the pupA' 
ren e approach, or the teacher-centered approach wi& strict ad- 
herence to subject matter are used to guide the planning of courses of 
r See pages 100-104. 
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study but the principles invelved me dfficult to deEne in a pre.*e 
mannW. Fmthemore, no adequate research has been toe to^ 
praise their results in terms of learning theory or then actual effects. 
A few generalizations follow: 

1. ^Vben teaching methods are revised, the curriculum itself is 

2. Mefof involves arrangements 

3 

■ “-e-hod- should mvoi™cWoCT 

^■%i:d^:S:.:^ion:rpe‘t.^^_^Je^ 

what they discover to nesv f tasl of cor- 

to.u";tio'n. H 

late the , J^rriculum, tlul they produce 

which together cornp program. 

the optimum , „woe etanent in planning and 

7. Skill is a IS curriculum. Both motor and 

developing physical «<!“““” „ very simple 

social skUls are '’“"f ” b„jdcncd and deepened as 

level in the early “ “"^^’'^vrschool. 

tire pupil moves -h'-’S'' * » idc cicclicnt organizing 

8. Genetic growth and which seqnential eW"’ 

— fp^P- S-den can he made cdu 

-ro”J-cr:-a7g^>— 

ofdm sHU and participate m -““‘"f' ,ga„H be prac- 

AootogabasW).^^ ri 

“• "" ““ri soL pro e^ »' 1 “r^i" « Wch too"””- 

around some p J um**- ^ S’ 

should cmpio) wrg 
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hoclcey, badminton, thereby satisfying the principle that leam 
ing should be unitary, not fragmentary. 

12. A specific skill, drilled in isolaUon, is not likely to function as 
well in later situations as that skill which has had repeated 
use as a variety of problem situations have called for it. 

INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 
Skill, we repeat, is the consdous acquaintance with and masteiy 
of all parts of the b^y that may properly come under voluntaiy con 
trol. Skill is an organization and integration, for the most paiL o 
bodfly habits. It is a smooth coordination of reflex and habitual ac- 
tions. Skill is developed through the senses. The pupil takes direc- 
tions as to what he is to do, and on the accuracy with which his sens^ 
record the impressions upon them depends the mental model he ulti- 
mately follow's, as well as the accuracy of his crib'eism and “^edc op 
of his resxdts. The senses most utilized are best trained. . 

Skills are acquired by practice with serious attentioD to the go® 
to be achieved. Throwing and catching skills, so prominent in maoy 
American games, are much more complex than we think. GeseH re- 
minds us of what is involved in throsving, e.g., *Thro\ving involves 
visual lo c a l i za tion, stance, displacement of body mass, reaching. *’®' 
lease, and restoraliou of static equilibrium. Skill in thrmving a b:^ 
requires a fine sense of static and dynamic balance, accurate timing 
delivery and release, good <ye-band coordination, and appropriate 
functioning of the fingers, as well as the arm, trunl^ bead, and legs, in 
controlling the trajectory of the balL'*= We see here a high degree « 
muscular coordination, which means that separate muscles m\'olved 
are brou^t into unified action. One muscle contracts while another 
remes in order to get certain movements. Each muscle is capable of 
acting alone without training (practice), but when cooperation is re- 
quired there must be a rehearsal The more complex the skill and the 
d^ee of perfection sought, the more drill or practice required io 
o establbh the exacting type of muscular cooperation required- 

very useful skill in the world is based on a systematic scheme 
i developmental stages most of them are cnide 

Md meffiaent Physical education sMIs range from the most simple, 
some^ jumping, to the most complex, such as a twistiDo 

for f or figure slating. The espertnei of Hgure seating ealh 

and vio .r ° a adaptations to sensations, chiefly Idnaesthede 

«snal, and those coming over the vesHhular branch of the aodi- 

« .1. Tfte Finr Fla, Fan of U/e (v-, r&ma » 
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tory nerve connected n-ilh tlie semi-drcitJar canals of the car (baN 
ance). These sensations are necessary to the development of the sJall 
They^gain representatian in the cortex and there is a "pictured move> 
ment of the act which beewnes dearer with practice until fairly «ell 
perfected. When supplementary equipment such as a racket or ball is 
added to a skill, as in tennis or baseball, the skill in^'olves the con- 
tinual adjusting relationship to the other elements (the tennis or base- 
ball) in motion as well as requiring body coordination itself. Prach'cc 
is highly important in the development of visual and kiaaesthctic per- 
ceptions (interpretations of sensation) in the development of motor 
skills. 

Good audio-visual aids like loop-films or good demonstrations help 
the learner to dewlop insight and understanding and to get a mental 
image of what he is actually going to translate into movement. The 
good teacher knows what constitutes good form and is able to analj-zc 
and e.xplain correct form to the learner. This also calls for Ujc ability 
to provide the right verbal cue at the correct time in the sequence of 
movements. 

We can teach a person "forni'’ or how the proper moN’ement is 
made. He feams it by actually to^og to execute the movement after 
the proper mental image or “moder is obtained. His learning will de- 
pend upon accurate sense perception (muscular "feel,* touch, \'ishn). 
^Vhen he knmvs what is cspccled of him, be directs and controls his 
attention and observations accordingly. Practice without a definite pur- 
pose is like walking AWthout a destination in view— you nev’cr arrive. 

In the teaching of form and the learning of skill, the follmving 
points seem imperati^'e; 


1. A definite plan of teaching is important. 

2. The system of instruction should be put into svriting so that 
it is available to (he learner as well as to the imlructor. 

5. l^eaming sljoulfl ’be it« Vflii ka.U».s. wndt (torn, tm- 

directed learning. ,, , 

4. Progress should be charted by the student himself whercs-rt- 
possible, e.g., graphic representation of performance cime in 


S. The^rimcr should have o dear perception of pa»^ 
or process to be learned, otlierwbc mewemenfs svill be random 
and disorganized. 

0. Good teadhing involves: 

(a) Having the s^ibject knmv what to pracbec. Knmvin.., tlie 
riglit movements. Knowing wfut i* good form. 
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(b) Kno\ving where to locate the faults. Right habits must be 

instilled- . . i a 

(1) Fint think correctly by developing insight and 
understanding of what is expected. 

(2) Then do correctly. 

(c) Knowing ho^v to eliminate the errors. 

(1) Teach right methods. 

(2) Teach right habits of using right methods. 

(d) Practice with attention at properly-spaced intervals until 
the desired result is obtained. 

(1) Right motions, both in number and in sequence. 

(2) Constantly increasing speed only as correct form 
warrants. 

(3) Looh for constantly improved quality and smooth- 
ness of performance. 

Research on the distribution of practice periods and on the re- 
lation of mental practice to physical practice indicates that some 
of neural organization takes place between trials. It indicates that 
thinking about the correct tennis stroke when away from the tennis 
court does improve one’s ability to master the stroke. 


TEAM activities 

Any game skill, such as in baskclbaB, hockey, tennis, or soccer, 
represents a combination of basic movements all of which are inter- 
related. Individual skills are used “pattemwise,’’ or “situatiomvise’’ io 
a game. Therefore they should be learned in situah'ons closely resem- 
bling the game situaUons in whidi they are to be used. Confusion in 
instructional method of teaching team games is still rife. Much re- 
search is needed. Rodgers * in one of the few extensive studies deal- 
mg with the subject, explored the effecUveness of teaching soccer, 
voUt^ball, and playground baseball under three different conditions 
as follmvs: 


1. ^^y^ng the game without practice of any game techniques. 

2. PracUcing the skills of the game for 90 per cent of the class 

Md playing the game only 10 per cent of the class time. 
•i. macing the game techniques (skills) in relation to felt need 
or improNing skBl in those techniques while playing the game- 


Incestlgaikm of the TeachinS^J 
of Publkations, fe^heiT College. 
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The results dearly indicalea that in groups taught by cither the 
dassn Ser or by the special physical education teacher pp* 

sassssESs: 

L by which it is “most fun „t physical 

""S . « .. “ 

rra'sxt 

democracy. access and bow might we develop 

“T»-* — ■ “s~» 

creating a relatively '"'/^^aSievement is less aEcult m 
in the individual’s accepting “ 8” iudividual dMS n 

team activities because of group mem „„tVng or not devdopmg 

want to be sdg-f f m i:^ a^pTed. rccogmzrf, and 

sldll in his particular tash. effective inoti%e. 

have status in the group. Sc M anythng 

t.^u.s ana 

4. Instructional Pjf""' ^ specEc ''f L ,hc 

planations of *“ '1®*’ ,“mdcrs. or oulSelde"- 
Lrs, guards, ooly ^ « 

machine (team) and c^' ,( fl.e machine is to funct. 

the duties of every other play 
lively. 
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5. The essential functicms of each player must be idenliGed, and 
then specific teaching techniques employ^, e.g,, in football, 
other things, the center must learn to snap the ball correctly, to 
in the line, to go ihrou^ for downficld blocking to acquire proper 
stance, and to maneuver defensively. Each function requires spe^ 
techniques and special training, first individually, and then in relatiw 
to the functions of the other ten players if team play is to 
ficient, thereb)’ de\’eloping the concept of the “game as a whole. 

6. Plajing the game as a whole is necessary for developing insigh 
into the game as a whole and perfecting skills "pattemwise," hut game 
situations alone do not provide enough practice. Therefore, “lead-up 
games and team-tactic skills are praclic^ in relation to the game as a 
whole and frequently reintegrate into total game sihiations- 

In team activities, each activity or sport presents a different tea^ 
ing problem in many respects, yet the basic principles of learning 
apply to all. The major problem is to have participants develop a dear 
concept of the game as a whole. They may then work on separate 
skills and other elements and reintegrate them intelligently into the 
patterns involved in the concept Early performance in the game as a 
whole is therefore important, as is the provision of drill on smaller 
parts of the whole when these are seen as important and needed f^ 
individual and group success. Skills when isolated must alwa)'S b® 
seen as parts of meaningful wholes to be developed effectiv’cly. 


SUMMARY 

Educatioiul method, the organization of learning experiences, has goo- 
through a series of fads, each of which has had both virtues and sh^' 
comings. In the main, the best method is the one the wise teacher devi*^ 
as a composite of other methods. The teacher of physical education can 
reai^' find motivation, a fundamental step in method, as a less diffcol* 
^blem than may other teachers. Nature has already incorporated into tbs 
individual urges and impulses whid* serve as inner motiv-ation to the 
actmtia of physical education. This does not imply a wide contrast between 
neth^ used for learning physical education and those for other kinds of 
tea^g. It does pomt out that activities of physical education are doser 
-o ogical frontier than are many other areas of learning. 

methods of teaching phv3ical education, the teacher has a 
^a^y rf thm^ to take into account. He must be aware of the prindplfi* 
activities to be Uught, of the use of autW 
, . ^ . “d of the place of kinaesthetic sense in the gaiimt d 

» variety of facts aW practice, 
us ojere aoti eslcnl. its fa is 
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builds his method is the successful teadier. 

fully analyzing the interrelationships . hand-tennis on the 

in tennis and^tarted by having graded driH ma- 

TrUcr V re^pizea ^ 

dal. In »b- CTowth of the learner’s ability 

3. Coach Jones, being new situations away frcm 

to put hU iMnitog! sound oholce nnd action in the 

the olaving field, stressed the bases wr 

utajo? iea, of life ouBIde the „I Helen KeUer 

4. Despite the marvelous •f^JZsslye to ol each sense, one at a 
who was bom blind and deaf, ^ P ^—gjjjvely more difficult. 

time, results in high-sehool P^f'^' 

S Teacher B planned and O'e”” recogtunng a unit 

Uo„ program »“< 

ORIENTATION READINS „d Elsa Schneider. Wiyto'^"' 

Follosvs the mlercsts or movement as ine ' 

activity, « tu"we5 fflSed -th .ad 
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Bncher. Charles A, The Macmillan Company, 

cm Elcmculary School, 
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THE CURRICULUM: 

PUTTING PHILOSOPHY INTO ACTION 


Tli« chi*</ «Tin To canlctilum cenHruelien ihouU b* To 
ch«o<« Lh* tifU kind o{ 4«d te 

ffi«m In ftiefc • w«y tR«l fh«y m»y b* and l*«fntd 
mott •ffteflvaly, 

U3UE x_ cnmiouf 


MX soiooL njucAno.v is oeleboiate njucATio.v; rr is hasned e»v- 
cation, Hje curriculum ia physical educaSon presects to pupils as cn- 
viromnent and etperieoces that have bemi carefully selected and 
organized. 

In curriculum planning and development; the following four main 
questions must be ans^vered satisfactorily, if an effecb've curriculum 
in physical education is to result. 

1. What educational purposes should the Department of Physical 
Education seek to attain? (Objectives) 

2. What physical education experiences should be provided that 
are most likely to attain these puiposes? (Selection of activi- 
ties) 

3. How enn these educational learning e.rperfenccs be best or- 
ganized? (Teaching method) 

4. How can we determine xvhether these purposes are being at- 
tained? (Evaluab'on) 

The problem of curriculum design is not one of whether or not 
yon are going to consider either the sut^ect matter (content) of physi- 
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cal educadon or the subjects (pupils) but is one of realizing ttat both 
must be considered in relation to each other. Physical education oes 
not choose betiveen “duld-centered* and “subject-centered" education, 
it must consider the interrelationships involved. Every learning siti^ 
ation includes a learner, a purpose, a content, and a process. Ea 
plays an important part in the learning experiences of the pupil. 

In order to clarify concepts of curriculum, let us philosophize 
a bit about meanings of terms. The all inclusive meaning of cnirriOT- 
lum is “the life and program of the school.” Under this definition the 
scope includes all actiirities in the school carried on under the super- 
^ision of school authorities. This refers to such extra-class or out-o * 
class activities as band, dub activities, intramural and interscbolastic 
athletics, the school paper, and the yearbook as well as regular aca- 
demic activities. We see that the concept leaves no placre for the ol 
term "extracurricular” activities. 

The curriculum is that body of experiences by means of which 
we translate our social and educational philosophy into teaching 
cedures. This is done by having teachers consciously select and or- 
ganize experiences for the purpose of developing the personalities o 
pupils by ne^v insights, senses of value, slalls, or other abilities. Its 
function is to stimulate the students through appropriate experiences 
so that the objectives set up by the curriculum will be achieved. 
curriculum then becomes a series of rich and guided experiences icUh 
some order of priority (progression) and directed toicard the achietc- 
ment of certain obfectices. It is education viewed from the standpoint 
of the means. 

Since considerable confusion exists between other terms assoa- 
ated with the curriculum. It is best, at this point, to mahe distinctions. 

A program of studies is a list of courses properly organized into 
learning units, intended to be pursued by pupils, and presumed to be 
the best method of attaining the objectives of the eaiiriculum. The is- 
sue as to whether tennis shall be taught at all is a physical education 
curri^hm question. At what grade level in the school career can it be 
lau^ most advantageoxisly is a program question. A course is » 
limited functional element in the program of studies. A unit is an ele- 
ment in a course, and a lesson plan is an element of a unit being 
taught on a particular day. 

Curriculum planning and development involves consideration 
^ny intenelated problems to be faced when one seeks answers to the 
(our quKUons raised at the beginning of this chanter. A few of *«= 
Foblemi arc worthy of ciUng in order to show their genera! nature, 
mere u a problem of darffication of our general social and educatioiul 


of 
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philosophy, as well as the principles of physical education compatible 
with this philosophy. There is needed more understanding of the na- 
ture of our democratic society and of the demands on 
cation resulting from the contemporary social problems. There ne^s 
be more attention to the nature and needs of human beings and to m 
potential contribuKons of physical education in the solution of Ae 
persistent problems of living in a complex 

pertinent problem is that of having adequate knowledge of the na^re 
of the leammg process, of Wving hmv to select 
ing experiences in eccordanee with the learner s 
infereTts. Finally, there is needed a program of testing nd evato^g 

to assist learning and instruction; t^ * r,r ft,e ohvsical edu- 

gree of progresrin attainment of the objectives of the physical edn 

““irdfre^onsibOity for the constant i™P— of hn in^- 
vidual teaching, every teacher “ ‘™”X^anning of the 

proving the curriculum by parhapatmg ,vlilch the 

goals of education and the general . ^gecBve lead- 

faculty and citizens desire to jjaS jn proiessional 

ership by the school administrator w gid ^..ceding paragraphs 
In-service study, many of the ”pj,„ical education teachers 

will he under frequent conslderatio jjjpg curriculum 

should make valuable contributions ^ its very nature 

development is essentially the rault of 
it must draw upon many hinds of comfic 

principles of w^iSTpI^nning 


lU , J 1 

Many implications of the ^“““avniready been sug- 

™enl for tl,e nhvsieal education comculum 


A lUi 1 * 11 - te.sj 

cested.‘ . , , „ of tasks wth resultant 

Life and learning call for a ^ .f (he tasks are weU- 

appiness, success, satisfaction, an ’disapproval if they are 

■amed, or unhappiness, f*V the boy or girl cballengtd 

ot learned. Each developmentd '•“S' ^„X',„pJ,enral tasks of Me 

,ith what Havighurst refers to as J ^ ^ 

rhich constitute healthy and ebout 0 certcin fcAoi 

,cneIopmen,oI.osh.o^raW^^^ 


neiopmemm .0.0 » » -f 
the life of the S"iWCT «*■ 


1 the itje oj we , 

tis ha}jpines$ end to success 

1 See pages 105 and HO* 
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happiness in the individual, disapproval hij society, and diffictdty with 
later iasJcs.”^ 

As children mature they find themselves in possession of new 
physiological and psychological resources. They increase in streng 
and stature; their coordination improves; they learn better to manage 
their friendships and other social relationships and otherwise leam to 
adjust to the cultural pressures that increasingly bear dmvn upon them. 
The self-image or ego becomes more distinct and a factor in the sub- 
sequent development of the individual. At each stage of development 
new developmental tashs appear. At each stage, the function of the 
physical education curriculum is the aiding of children and youth to 
accomplish the present impelling task. 

To illustrate the development-task concept more clearly, two con- 
trasting age periods are indicated along with brief mention of some 
important tasks stated in broadly defined units. 

1. Vevelopmental Tasks of Infancy and Early Childhood 

(a) Learning to walk 
. (b) Learning to lake solid food 

(c) Learning to talk 

(d) Learning to control the elimination of body wastes 

(e) Learning sex differences and sex modesty 

(f) Forming simple concepts of social and physical reality 

(g) Learning to relate oneself emotionally to parents, sibliugSi 
and others 

(h) Learning to distinguish right and wong and developing 
a conscience 

2. Decelopmcntal Tasks of Adolescence 

(a) Accepting one's physique and accepting a masculine or 
feminine role 

(b) Nc>v relations \Wlh age-mates of both sexes 

(c) Emotional independence of parents and other adults 

(d) Achieving assurance of economic independence 

(e) Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

(t) Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for 
civic competence 

5m 5^"d achieving socially responsible behavior 

In „ “f for marriage and family life 

U) Building consdous values in harmony with an adequate 
saentific world picture* 

(New Yoilc: Long' 

pasM 18 . UL 
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cf the conrect 'timing or is rLdied and cnllnral 

pcrionccr. Wl.cn the proper r^*y„Mnal ir 'ready' to 

and rocial moment has arrived. Teaching 

:^SS.Ta„triicrperiodsvouM^veW 

fj-ing lesults if Hic teacher ® 'j' ^ ly to be achieved well, 

;s-s=t“-TS 3,r,r.f . u- .•— *• 

In early childhood, will not only * ^ „|Iect ihe soda! and 

childh^ and adolescence upon a rich 

emotional development, “““"S', . 4 can state that the fira 

fund of play shills.* S° ^d’that the child perceives the 
learnings In life are motor tom tog ^ b„ed on motor 

world and objeets m t to P ^ right, inside and 

movement. The child 1^ m'ovlent. liming to read 

outside frem P««P'““l,‘'“?i^^,ymbols is dependent upon the 
and to understand ’“^rd perceptud ^aU. It is todeed 

needed careful comparuon f '’'“^^l^rfaearion of young oWten 
challonging to hnow that P'°P' P^^ I, agiPty to learn to read. ■ 
is a'dielopmental task "I* s„„gi, fluough the physical 

edumrZ=HH“«^^ 

appreciations. , . fgj^er refining the concept o 

:»''5i5S£S^^£> 

. See peses j Ne.,11 C Keptoit, Saeni. Tto»S'i «»» 

-rUw to 
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are employed. These statements are amenable to considerable reHne- 
ment 


AGES SDC TO NIN'E 


Motor Habits 

1. Thro%ving, catching, pushing, pulling, tN^dsting, rolling, jump- 
ing, climbing, dodging, slapping, hopping, starting, stopping 
turning. 

2. Eye-hand coordinations (bouncing, throwing, and catching 
balls; rolling ball toward object). 

3. Eye-foot coordination (kicking and dribbling a ball with the 

feet). _ 

4. Sense of balance improved (beam walking, hopping, stor 
stand). 

5. Sense of timing improved by using fundamental movements to 

music, clapping, or drum beats. , 

6. Kinaesthetic perception improved (awareness of position o 
body parts in space). 

Attitudes 

1. Learns to take turns and to share. 

2. Appredates standards of achievement 

3. Learns to adapt to change. 

4. Learns to persist and persevere in small difficulties; to finish a 
task. 

5. Learns to play in groups. 

6. Learns that games have rules and that “good sports” abide 
by them. 

7. Satisfies a feeling of belonging and being wanted. 

8. Learns that he cannot always win or have his o^^'n way. 

9. Learns to try new things. Develops confidence. 

10. Develops social sensitivily to the scorn of playmates when be 
argues, quarrels, or is selfish and non-cooperative. 

11. Develops cheerfulness. 

12. Develops a courageous altitude, yet one that is conducive to 
prevention of accidents. 

13. Appreciates the need of group planning. 

Knowledge (Information put to use) 

1. Learns the rules and their purposes through group parfidpa- 


Undmtands that for group success "teamwork is necessary. 
Devely some idea of growth and development MuscU 
grow bigger and stronger with use. 
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4. Invrol5 waj-s of playing games more successfully. 

0 , Understamls that people can float (swiramJag). 

6. Identifies the musical accompanunent for wallc, run hop 

skip, and jump (rhythms). ’ 

7. Learns that practice leads to improv'cment. 

8. Develops a concept of safely without fear. 

9. Understands the difference between tenseness and relaxation. 

10. Knows several individual and several group activities for after- 
school play. 

11. Has some understanding of the relation of proper food to 
growlli and strength. 

ACES MNT TO TWTLXT 

Motor Habits 

(flallier than indicate specific habits as such, these habits are in- 
tegrated patfemwise into more complex skills in the form of individual, 
dual, or team games, dandng and tfje like.) 

1. Improved body control due to xvfder range and complexity of 
actiWty. Aecurac)’ is emphasized to a greater degree. 

2. Fund of basic skills and increased neural maturation favor 
improved cootxiination, speed, and accuracy, first by means of 
the Jess highly organized team games like modified soccer and 
volleyball and later, by more complex games and activities. 

3. Increased IdnaeslheUc percepOon, Improved musculature and 
encouragement favor better posture in sitting, standing, and 
U’aJking. 

4. Active, safe, and supervised rough-and-tumble play satisfies 
need for vigorous activity and stimulates appetite and health- 
fill fatigue. 

5. Team games become of paramount interest about the middle 
of this age period. With better coordination many skills be- 
come automab’c. Variety of skfll requirements is stressed. 

Attitudes 

1. Learns the “give and take* of social life in games played ac- 
cording to rules. 

2. Learns the etiquette of games. 

3. Develops a feeling of satisfaction, security, and courage 
through adequate strength and skill 

4. Develops altitudes related to safety of self and others. 

5. Learns to adjust to others who differ from himself. 

a Learns to feel "at home" in the group. 

7. Accepts leadership and intelligent followership. 
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8. Knows the duties of game officials and appreciates the dif- 
ficulty of their task 

9. Learns to establish standards for himself. 

10. Learns to take "setbacks” and defeat without undue emo- 
tional upset. 

11. Develops wholesome boy-girl relationships in coeducational 
activities. 

12. Develops individual pride in his own development. 

13. Learns to respect but not to fear the water. 

Knowledge {Information put to use) 

1. Learns that ability in most sports is dependent upon masleiy 
of fundamental slffils. 

2. Learns that safety practices are important. 

3. Learns to adapt himself in terms of his own capabilities. 

4. Understands the values of outdoor activities, recreation, 3*^° 
play. 

5. Knows the benefits of good eating, sleeping, and pky habits. 

6. Understands correct posture and simple body mechanics. 

7. Understands the importance of group planning. 

8. Understands the etiquette of various sports. 

1 ft* strategic Jud^ents in game situations. 

iU. Understands the difference in the basic rhythms, 
n. ^ows and can execute general comping skills. 

nows what kind of physical exercises may help maintain cor- 
rect body alignment. 


ACES THIRTEEN TO EICHTEEN 

General Comment 

Adolescence is a focal point in human development and 
inffividiT^” iniportanl focal point for the education of th^ 

^ adolescenr carries ^vi[h it social and psychological 

« 'v-ell as physiological implicaUons. 

■ gro%vth of girls appears between 12 and U 

froT 5*0 and of bo>'s between 14 and 16 years. The period 
tlian Kft °f 1 years finds ^rls generally taller and heavier 
cessfuUy ln°spom generally able to compete suc- 

* from 13 to 17 years of age. At 

P-n'-erlul aTum^viS"' “ 

in^enbvM games that degree of energ)', slatj- 

bsencss. and sheer physical force required for boiU- 
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ing muscle bulk, physical courage, and endurance to meet the 
demands which the future wiJ! make of them. 

G. Boj-s and girls of this age period are at a stage of develop, 
mcnl when cooperation, team play, and otganization are 
prominent in their thinking and feeling. 

Afotor/ffl&its 

Essentially, not different from ages nine to twelve. However, the 
patterns into ivhich these skiffs become infegrated become much more 
complex. 

Atliludcs (Expressed primaritij hy rfe^ificc bchachr) 

1. Willingness to engage ratfier objectively in self-appraisal and 
to act on the basis of knowledge of one’s assets and liabilities. 

2. Self-sufBcfcnt, “stands on his oivn feet,” makes his own de- 
cisions and choices. 

3. Is free from guilt feelings as a result of understanding the 
groulh cycle and rapid physiological urges and changes tak- 
ing place during puberty and adolescence. 

4. Accepts responsibiffty and leadersUp. 

5. Develops individual and social self-confidence. 

6. Carries through activities to a point of mastery and achieve- 
ment. 

7. Appreciates clean competition and fair play. 

8. Feels that he has contributed in some way to benefit the 
group in organized actiW^. 

9. Develops pride in growing abili^ and achievement 

10. Loves the outdoors and values outdoor activities. 

11. Is able to accept own limitations without withdrawing from 
the group. 

12. Appreciates the significance of individual differences. 

13. Develops sodal sensitivity and courtesy. 

14. Sacrifices his owm personal wishes and desires for the good of 
tlie group. 

Knotvledge (Information pict to asc) 

1. Understands what Js involved la “growing up,“ physically, 
psycholo^cally, and otherwise, and that changes during ado- 
lescence are normal processes. 

2. Understands the biological and environmental bases of rndi- 
vidual differences. 

3. Understands how personality ci-olves and why people may 

like or dislike him- . . i r 

4. Understands the ekmentary principles of the physiology ot 
exercise. 
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5. Recognizes that the group can achie\'e where the individual 
alone cannot 

6. Learns to think and act on the spot in the heat of a game. 

7. Understands the strategy— the "why”— of the best methods o 
attack and defense in games. 

8. Understands the proper selection, use, and care of sports 
equipment 

9. Knows the importance and relationship of skill, strength 
speed, and endurance in relation to physical efficiency. 

10. Knows the causes of physical anomalies such as faulty posture, 
ingrown toenails, corns, bunions and how to prevent them. 

11. Kno\vs how to officiate in several sports. 

12. Understands and observes safety precautions in activities and 
using equipment 

13. Understands and is able to apply the principles of relaxation. 

The Question of Motives 

Despite what the teacher or parent does in the way of controUinS 
the activities and the ea\'ironinent learning, to a large extent depends 
on the students own pattern of meaning and values in relation to his 
established goals. Successful method by the teacher or parent implies 
that pupils are satisfying needs that are important to them. 

When wc motivate pupils we create within them a certain ptycho- 
physical state or condition of disequilibrium that results in efforts on 
their part to do something to make the necessary adjustments to satisfy 
the motives we have implanted. 

Different motives operate at different age levels. Children leant 
more readily when they are healthy, well adjusted, mature enough, 
and interested. Headincss refers to the drive to accept learning e.speri- 
ences or m the stage of development at which the student is most able 
to proat by instruction. Readiness to learn is important at all levels. 

POSSIBLE MOTIVES OPERATING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION [AGES 6-12 YEARS' 
0 activity, motion, hunting, climbing, chasing, fighting- 

a Ti- <nnulate and bo lihe those he lm«. 
J- Highly ima^native, curious. Will try many things. 

t °° Pleasurable sensory feeling and sheer jo) 

o use of muscles and in testing budding capabilities. 
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T w '“ P54""“''==- PH* fa grovvlh and developaant. 

. Pleasurable feeling from a sense of mastery and achievement 
• Group status and social recognition because of values placed 
on health, physical developmrat, and game skills in a dven 
culture. ° 

9. Rational understanding of the relation of health and physical 
TOUcation practices to the satisfaction of many of the motives 
implicjd above. (This is a gradual progressive process starting 
niih the nursery scliool.) 

POSSIBLE MOTIVES OPERATINS IN PHYSICAL 
EOUCATfON fASES 13-18 YEARSI 

3. Desire to understand the scientific bases (the "why") behind 
health and physical education activities. 

2. Interest in growth and development and physiological changes 
of puberty. 

3. Interest in impressing opposite se.r. 

4. Desire to be liked fay classmates; sense of belonging. 

5. Desire for group status and acceptance of prescribed values 
• of the group or gang. 

6. Seeking for scfi-discovery, sclf*lesHng, self^realiaation, and 
self<assertion. 

7. Satisfaction of desire for mastery and achievement. 

8. Affection for those whom one admizes and respects. 

9. Excitement, adventure, and new experiences. 

30. The sheer joy of the game itself; the wholesome pleasure, 
richer personal contacts, and friendships which it makes pos- 
sible. 

^Ve see human development as a succession of interrelated events. 

In liie natural process of gro>vth, ne>v potentials emerge. These 
potentials are used in various ways in experiences in the gymnasium, 
pool, or on the playing fields. As the pupU attempts to use these 
emerging potentialities, he constantly changes his ways of interacting. 

As he moves successfully from one "develt^pmental task (with the aid 
of curricular eroeriences under trained leadership) to 'the ae.xt, new 
capacities emerge and are reintegrated at increasingly more complex 
levels. Tliis process goes on from birth, hence we say that devdopment 
is the e.Tpression of beredlly (potentialities) in a favorable eaWronment 
and that an understanding of child growth and development is basic 
to sound curriculum planning. 
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THE COMPONENTS OF GOOD CURRICULUM DESIGN 
A component is something which serves as one of the parts of a 
whole; a part, constituent, or Ingredient A design is a plan or pattern 
used to produce a complete unit; in tliis ease, the curriculum as a 
whole. 

A curriculum design shows the pattern of relationsliips among the 
components of the physical education curriculum wliich aids us m 
making more consistent decisions about the purposes of physical edu- 
cation in American democracy, Uic nature of the child to be educated, 
how to select or organize learning experiences to acliicve educational 
purposes, and ho\v to evaluate in o^cr to determine the degree to 
which we have achieved our educational purposes. 

A sound curriculum cannot be developed without a guide or 
blueprint. The design of a physical education curriculum involves a 
number of important components which should be seen in proper 
prospective and relationship. Stated in the form of questions for whi^ 
we must have answers, they fall under the following headings: 


1. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
^Vhat are the social needs of American democracy? ^Vhat physical* 
economic, and social conditions are necessary in order to develop in 
children the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to 
Individual happiness and to responsible citizenship? ^Vhat present 
socio-eronomic trends and forces have implications for the physical 
education curriculum? 


2. EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
\Vhat are the ultimate values and principles that determine our 
thinking and action in education? What is the nature of the individual 
at varmus levels of maturation and of the preferences, choices, values 
that should guide us in the selection and organization of learning 
eyenenc^ for students? In what direcKons should we try to change 

students?\Vhalareourobjectives? 


3, THE CONCEPT OF NEEDS OR DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 
vniTTifT r, ^ basic personality needs and developmental tasks of 

directional force to them at various 
^lo^ental levels and how can these be adequately provided for in 
Howln Je^n,ake physical 
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4. CURRICULUM CONTENT OR ACTIVITIES 

Since the various areas of curriculum content (experiences) repre- 
sent the veiy heart of the curriculum and form the means of education, 
xve naturally asV, “ivhat kinds of experiences are best suited to achieve 
the objectives of the cuiriculum?" These may be exemplified by classi- 
fying activities into areas of content of instrucb’on as follows.* 

(a) Gomes, sports, and albletics: Individual acb'viHes such as 
archery, golf, track and field events, and bowling; dual ac- 
tivities such as tennis, badminton, wresth'ng; low organized 
games, ^ead up" games, and team games such as football, 
hockey, and baseball, 

(b) Rhythmic actMtics: athletic^ clog, square, tap, folk, social, and 
modem creath'e dance. 

(c) Aquatics; swimming, life-saving, diving, sailing, boating, ca- 
noeing, and similar activities. 

(d) Self-testing activities: tumbling, stunts on the apparatus, pyra- 
mid building, achievement tests in frack and field events. 

(e) Camping and outdoor activities: boating, cycling, canoeing, 
hiking, cookouts, skating, skiing skin and scuba diving, tobog- 
ganing, and equestrian adivities. 

(0 Body-building, corrcctioc, and preocntice activities: adapted 
physical educadoo, fundamental movements, body mech^cs 
instruction, special corrdlHoning or developmental eoterdses, 
tlierapeutic exercises, and games. 

(gl Social-recreational actroitics; picnick/ng, play days, mixers, 
skating parties, social activities of the girls’ athletic association, 
co-recrealional sports activities. 


5. EDUCATIONAL METHOD {ORGANIZING 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES! 
How can we best orgaruze leamiag e.rperiences for effective learn- 
ing? How can we translate our educational philosophy into teaching 
procedures? 


6. PROGRESSION 

How can we solve the problem of grade placement ^d progres- 
sion? How can we determine the order of ^riiat >ve leach? 
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7, EVALUATION OR APPRAISAL 
How can wc appraise or evaluate adequately the quality of Ae 
development of pupils? How can we determine the extent to which 
we msdce good on what our curriculum objectives promise in the way 
of change in pupils? 

Some procedural steps in developing a curriculum guide wll he 
considered in the chapter to follow on administration. At this point, it 
is relevant to point out that “courses of study" are now referred to as 
"curriculum guides" or "teaching guides." In former days, courses or 
study were fixed and the function of the supervisor was often to malre 
sure that each teacher was following the course of study with exacb- 
tude and was teaching the prescribed material at the time it w^ 
supposed to be taughL The result was a certain rigidity which stifleo 
the creativity of an ima^ative, able teacher. 

The m^em concept of a course of study is that it should be a 
guide not a requirement; that it should be drawn up in large units and 
interpreted by the teacher as an aid; and that it should be adapted to 
the pupils under her or his direction. In this way, the course of ®hidy 
becomes a source book embodying essential instructional materials and 
techniques. Its philosophy will indicate the direction in which the 
growth of boys and girls should proceed, while its scope outlines the 
areas of curriculum content and places them at seasonally appropriate 
periods such as early falL late faU, early winter, late winter, earl/ 
spring, and late spring. Its gives raw materials of instruction in the 
form of Suggested units of instruction. Finally, it suggests methods of 
evaluating or appraising pupil progress in relab'on to the specific 
objectives of each unit 

Course-of-sludy preparation should be looked upon as a device fof 
in-service education of teachers under the supervision of a curriculum 
spcaalist. Each area of curriculum content, c.g., aquatics, gymnasbcs, 
rhythmical activities, should be the responsibility of a weU-trained 
committee of content specialists. These specialists should be respon- 
Sjble tor the detailed technical preparation of the written content or 
their respective part of the course of study. 

The stereotype of nothing but football, basketball, and basebafl as 
a physic^ education program, with its repetition of content and little 
^grtssion year ^tcr year, leaves the program barren and suspect as 
° actirities. On ihb basb, it scarcely merits a place in 
^rabonal ci^'culum. "SVliat would parents think of an academic 

fnr f®^^tured the same American history or algebra taught 

tor four years in a rowl ^ * 

Ways must be found to broaden the program, introduce ceiv 
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Philosophy, Educational Philosophy, Development-Task Concept, Activities, 
Educational hfethod, Progression, and Evaluation. Modem teaching is best 
done by the use of a curriculum guide. This gives appropriate advance plan- 
ning with allowance for creativity and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 


THOUGHT PROVOKERS 


Illustrate the application of the following principles or generalizations 
to some specific physical education situation. 

1. Curriculum planning calls for cooperation between teachers and 
subject-matter specialists. 

2. For the present, we have no choice but to design our curriculums 
to meet the needs of all children and youth. 

3. Experiences should contribute to general as well as to specific ob- 
jectives. 

4. For continuity and efficien(y of learning, proper sequence of con- 
tent, Ideas, and skills is imperative. 

5. A subject is not learned completely in isolation, but as a function of 
other subjects. 

6. A curriculum must be a growing, living thing because of the ebang* 
ing pattern of responsibility of the school in a changing sodety. 

7. The curriculum is represented by the experiences which diildfon 
imdergo. 

8. Motivation is central in the curriculum because one learns tho» 
things which are necessary for adjustment in his efforts to satisfy basic 
personality needs. 

9. The essential task of the teacher is to help students secure the go3^ 
resources by which they may achieve goal satisfaction. 

10. A good curriculum is balanced in that it provides stimuli for many 
categories of desirable behavior. 

11. The nature of the growth process demands that learning experi- 
races e p anned for progression, that they increase in complexity and Ic^d 
directly to succeeding experiences. 

^ curriculum which ignores the principles of growth and develop* 
ment irom a genetic point of vimv is bound to result in ineffective education. 

13. Cumculum experiences are not something of intrinsic value; they 
are means, not ends. 


, e-‘ ysical education requires progressive planning. 

• • 1 ° of physical education can be recognized as good until 

the pnna^es upon which i, fa based ar=Wvn" 

Tolimv'n. “ , in "hat tie basketbaU game does to 

Jobm^y as „e In what Johnny does to the basketball. 

Phvsicd esperienees best suited to attain 

18 joot»ves, criteria to gov'em this selection are needed. 

od, ow we organize learning experiences, affects what pupib 
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k,™. hovv much thrj- l«m. nnd dcgm« to wWch tl.oy rctoln they 
''""io Tlie crriculum should hm-o unity, contiouily, and mlstiooships. 

of espcricoccs by 

tcschlogptoc^urcs. b to stimulate the students through 

nppr-ia^^^^re^'l-iTttrhllcti^^ " 

"currimdum dmuloper, should i^'^SfuTBS^do': 

“"o^ tt Ltca”^^"or" b th. Phisical cducadon rnsr- 

ricrvlnm. *»«,»« wrv nalore is o cooperative proccM. 

21. CuTTiculumdevctopmenltyi »y gj-crienccs are apt to 

25. Without curricuhtm orga^ lion, learomg eipen 
be Isolated, luphazard. and e%-cn cbaoUc. 

ORIENTATION REAOINS « Curdculum D«cIop"C”<; 

Alcorn, Man'lo T>. .od Bool Co., 1859. A 

YooVcrsoo.lIudsoo. N.1.t'n«''““ „d pamph el 

significant and timely «?■'’« ""5 'fTcpirt special issues and tc 
publications of tlie 1“' jj„eatton. „ 

inrfng eurdculum problems in ^ Wnenllon. Nm« 

Cassidy, nosalmd. Currs™'- pidefor de«etopinS Ph)s.cal 

Ymh: IlaTter A Hoa', '^“’'‘"•.t^rSon of U,e cumeJum _ 
education program materiab Conceming Physical Education, 

Cnumll. Charles C.. -Some 

The rhntfeni Edocolor, "?™„Ia„oing and development. 

pMmophlcal bases for in Physfcef Ednemion. 

— S' ’SeX t TJ- 

rm,l^:f7S'^-^;^„a,.Har.ao Shore. 

Smith. D. Otbaoef. ed Y«'*"’7-“.“Safi'ama^^t 

of Cvniculum Dene op ' balanced presen a program. 

World Booh Company, Mdologieal basis of school p 

curricolum development. Smsscs 
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ADMINISTRATION: 

DIRECTING EFFORTS TOWARD 
ACCOMPLISHING OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


SeKoel «dminit{r«ISoA dees n9t txUf for Itiolfs if ** t 
« not on «nd, ond must otwayx bo o serving o 

Tho pupil. 

WAiU> C. RIXDE* 


TIIZIIE AIX nUNDREDS OF DETAILS ASSOCIATED WITH FUSNINC A SCHOOL 

sj*sl(^ for which someone must be responsible. The purpose of school 
administration is to assure efficient management by seeing that each 
part of the organization bears a proper and harmonious relation to 
each other part, so that each part fils nicely into its place in the whole. 
As implied by Dr. Eeeder’s epigram at the top of this page, the sole 
purpose of effective school administration is to fadlitale the giving 
i^truction; to enable the teachers to do a better job of teaching. 
Administration lap the rails so that the train marVed “Education* may 
go forward to its objectives. Good administration provides the condi* 
bons to will enable the pupils to profit best from learning situations 
V personnel involved toward the accom- 

piislraent of chosen ultimate objectives. Administration is responsible 
> in irectly for instruction but it must set the stage by providing 
*P^time. equipment, supplies, and leadership so that the education 
pr s may go forward- In other w'ords, the term, administration, 



rougWy synonymous with management I. is coneemed with getting 
"■“ng speciaenlly of 

wiUi rather broad generalities an annlics to physical educa- 

administratlon and deal with ra o better when seen in 

Uon. Since one understands the Pf ' 

their relaUonship to i„aividual school rvithin the 

:«.t.^'ofa"’cta it the school, and shall finally mahe brief 

'"'TcnemirytpSg", School admin^^^^ 

funetional acUvities earned on ,Lols, the school 

non-teaching personnel as o P ,ji,j 13,1 category includes 

£t^;i"ys^riX. in general, administrators per- 

cduoalion. Policies arc esarnining all of the most vdd 

Tliey are basic iiolicy represents some r«ognlMble 

evidence, pro and con, available. A po y crystallized 

aS pi=s=. Physical edueadoo and 

after all available data have certain facts and principles 

s“3sr«— 

(a) Help delineate dudes and tesp^ program admrnrs- 

(b) Provide a refiection of drop „„eoces 

. ■ fm mailing decisions about foln 

(cl Provide a basis for ma^t 

ofsitoadonsinthepro^- , Ijjijulrements. 

(d) Aid the administrator rnrnertg^^t j,3„„„„el 

U Aid in avoiding XS^utside the program^ 

tween personnel and members. 

{£) Help to secure better pe« eoordrnale efforts to fulfil' 

f SeJ the supervisors an^-;Sa1r:^ upon, and see that 

3?^ Provide channels of c ^ office, 

flows uninterrupted from 
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4. Prowde the organizaticm -which makes possible the cooriimticm 
of the efforts of all personnel, individually and collectively m 
departments), to -work together for continuous improvement of the 
school sj’stem as a whole. . , 

The administrative process m pl^’sical education is characteiu 
b}' five different lands of activity: planning, organizing, directto^, 
coonjinating, and appraising or evaluating. While administration a 
unified thing and not a number of separate and independent element^ 
each part derives its nature in the relation that it bears to each o ® 
others. With thi<; point in mind we shall proceed to examine each p 
with the idea of ib interrelationships. 

The Componenf^ of Administration 

planning 

Decision-making in physical education requires giving thought to 
the problem at band. Planning must precede performance; a budg 
must be planned before it is expended. One can hardly plan a 
lum, a coune, a unit of study, or c\’en a lesson without some though 
of how the plan may be executed. One must about the time, 
equipment, the supplies, and the leadership required to put the pl^ 
into effect, and the possible results of its use. Planning, as one 1^^ ° 
activity wluch characterizes the administrative process, interacts 
other activities of organizing, directing, coordi^ting, and appraisiOs 
to produce the total function of administration. 

To develop a phj'sical education curriculum, program of studies, 
or a course for chfiieu is to plan for actiWlies inv’olving phj’sic^ 
intdlectual, and social components compatible \vith our basic socid 
and educational philosophy. We must look ahead through a period o 
V'cars and in ad\'ance, make Voices of experiences to be devised, o 
things to be learned, of skills to be acquired. Planning is djiiaou®* 
adaptable, and stable. It provides for making changes without destro) 
ing the sjTtcm. Democratic society is by nature a planning rather tha® 
a planned sj^stem. Authoritarian or planned sj’stems are rigid rather 
than rcrilient and resist change. The>’ lack the orderly process d 
^laptalion. 

Since planning antidpates future situations to be met, the phj'sical 
education teacher must be conscious of immediate and remote objee* 
tivcs; and as a long-range planner (such as a supervisor or director oi 
p >*-oal education), he must be a person of more t h-^n ordinary virioo 
ind perception. 

Plan^g is preparation for action, getting ready to perform a task- 





It is a means to an end which sve employ svhen we face a sitaahon too 
involved to be disposed of oBhand. Plao^g to pVcal “ 

an intelieclnal activity indicative of oideiliness m 
It involves the use of many facts and bSi 

Tt reauires knowledge of the sdence and philosophy tot ormig t 

ar?4— 

knowlcdae of the whole range of elements ne^saiy to p p 
grams wLh achieve the objectives of^pbj-sied ^ucalinn. 

^ Since planning is a 'prsP^"®”” 

I. Indicate dearly the objeebves to be -“f 
3 IndiiTe the methods, faciliHes. equipment supplies, and 

d.SpS^’lCSobrtnploH 

A specific pcint that £r.Kn"«^“b:'ro 
overlcobed is that resear* is ’5““, taken Into acecunL 
effective planning unless the perfonned to make 

If the neked facts do not “f when those ashed 
them available. Finally, in the foimolallon of pohey. 

to cany out policies have bad s cupils pflrffctpan^* rather 

De^aHo procedure makes ““^^Tplaa^g 

than reactors. It calls for plaimmg I „5,cly its 

group. The P-P/^r'^^Se^eTncrafeprincipIe. 
acceptance or rejeebon, serv 

ORSANIZINS 

Organization ns ^^^irae^nm^g*' 

p“”“;f "mienf Uder Slrnbre^str* dV^- 

lum. the course, or the umt may ™ut 

of time and energy. Indisidual school, many per* p. 

In a school system or in ™ ‘ ^.^1 sa„caHon P^P^' “JL, 
work together to „( individuab nrocra'"’ 

zation requires an atrangem improvement to 

may contribute to tl.e sTthat all lal™« 3^00 

in line with P"'P”'“^P^^^’o.ga-*o“"° “ 
joint activity, may be oesi u 
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SO organized (posted) in relalionsliip to one another that the flow of 
energy results in effectively achieving the common goal of the scboo 
or department Organization is the element that mahes cooperation 
sible and that causes staff members to worh cooperatively \vith a plan. 
It simplifies matters if we envisage a school sj'stem with a directs o 
physical education, supervisors of the clemcntarj' and secondarj’ s oo 
physical education programs, a director of interscholastic athletics a^ 
an intramural director in each secondarj' school, as well as 
teachers of ph)'sical education, dassroom teachers with phj'sical edu 
cation responsibilities at the elementary level, and student leaders at 
both the elementary and secondary lev'els. 

Since organization deals with human relationships, some organiza 
tional pattern must be worhed out if all of tliese people are to wor 
together in waj's best suited to their capabilities. The secret, of 
is harmonious relations based on common purposes and sound coorcu 
nation of the activities of all staff members and pupils. The admmistra 
tor has to determine and assign duties to people in order to 
responsibility and to achieve specialization, through subdivision ® 
worl:, so that the total effort of all people in the physical education 
department will help accomplish its objectives. 

To visualize the organization of a physical education departincn 
in a school system or a given s^ool, an organizational chart is inipor* 
tant so that each individual sees the mutual relationship 
own duties and those of other members of the organization. A good 
chart of a system or department is essentia] to analysis, clarification 
and understanding of w'ays that the organization might be improv’ed- 
The chart acts merely as a guide to the personnel involved, for care 
must be taken that things that should be kept elastic are not too firm y 
crj-stalUzed. 

For example, the organizational chart of our American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Kecreation depicted on the foUo^ 
ing page represents the organization in 1960. Since then, several signm- 
cant changes have been made. Driver education is no longer an oScia 
part; the division is the safety education division. Some changes have 
also been made in the headquarters staff. 

If educational personnel are to discharge their proper functions 
^ ^pfl^^ting or working at cross purposes with ffieir colIeaguc5» 
and if ^ understand their respective parts in the educational ventum 
T \ he able to dev'ote their fuff energies to then 

e danficalion that an organizational chart give* 


Anoculim for PHysiral EdoolioJ. ^ 

>l>e /Si™! of Heohh. 

tCiicata. neemum. April 1960 (isth Amn-eiaiy IjsS), p. S6. 
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directing 

A leader is one who leads. A director is one who directs, 
we speak of a physical education department as under the ^ 
of the director of physical education we refer to all of the 
activities of that office and particularly to the power of that ® ^ 
guide and control the department. The title, director of ® . ’ 
implies that ho is in charge of the total project, is responsib e w 
seeing it throu^ as a whole regardless of the number and KJn 
activities necessary to do the job. Things move by his will and im er 
his direction. In this case, we think of tlie administrator as director. 
All of the planning, organizing, and coordinating arc merely polen ^ 
forces until direction sets them into action. Planning, for arample, iS 
but the early stage of direction. 

Direction implies power and authority. The people do not know 
how to run a school system or a department of physical education, so 
the school board, by law and with approval of the people, enacts ru ^ 
which empower trained personnel to do it for them. The derooc^tic 
director does not function as someone superior or entirely independen • 
He is a cooperating partner In an educational enterprise. Dlrccbon 
must have power to compel, but, except to meet urgent needs, com^^' 
Sion should seldom be necessary in educational adnunistralion. 
ideal physical education department should be as self*propelled ^ 
possible, since self-imposed tasks arc usually the best performed. Those 
teachers who are moved to action by their o%vn purpose. Intelligence, 
and sense of responsibility arc, by far, the best guarantees of success 
ful teaching. 

Good direction sets all hands to the task and gives everyone a 
sense of being part of the team. This is true regardless of whether the 
directing is done by the superintendent, the supervisor, the physi^ 
education teacher, or the student leader working with a squad in ® 
gymnasium. 


COORDINATING 

Coordination and cooperation arc quite similar in omnotation. 
The administrator as a leader must coordinate not only the jobs but 
aUo the people who do the jobs. Every physical educator realizes the 
many factors involved in coordinated body movement, as exempl^^ 
in^e harmonious adjustment or functioning of muscles involved 
p^uang complex movements such as “shooting” a basket in bashet- 
uall, or doing an “upstart” on the horizontal bar. Applied to administra- 
tion, we might liken the individual muscles to the effort of a number 



of individuals who lend their strength to a group ent^rise through 
their otvn free vdll. The actions of a number of mdividuals 
ing a school, department, or a class are s)nchromzed 
“Coordination, therefore, is the orderly erraegemertt of group ef^, to 
provide unity of action in the pursuit of a common purpose. In hfu^ 
a heavy object, the efforts of several lifters nmst be coordmated th^ 
must 7ct togSier. With some lifting alternately, there would he 

ra^roFrnyM>e primary object U to W. 
depends on coordinated iort The efforts of fte 
wi* a specific task in each situation, e,xemphfy real funcLo^^m 
entiatiom yet their individual efforts roust be 

nated. Fh^^rical edueadon » 

pracUcaUy every ”'’"„^fh;,OTony wodd the leader get 

common purpose. How much coUeeb , effort? The primary 
out of a ^hony dLre ^ 

way to coordinate an enterprise is inr g 

the part of individuals to ^w/^educaUon departmMl 

Failure to achieve a and possible public 

results in ineffective learning, poor st^ ,j 

miUcIsm, not only from taapayers but from pupUs 
good coordinaUon tbe administrator most, 

I, Define dearly the ulUmate and the speeiBcobiecbves of tbe 

ff. &Sa^d "S' nroUvations of the teachers and 

3 . IFFra"'orgaoizatio^-^*='>^"^^^ 

facilitate coordination of effort among p 

and pupils. -—.Unn no and do^vn (dealing 

4 . Devdop channels of a„d horizontally (svitb 

%vith teachers at various 6^ , . « 

several teachers at ^blishing po^cs «ith 

„ „... .’^ 0 . '"*■ 

. „ell.eoordmatea departmen. orV^a,^rrc^Sna“ 


several teachers at toe ^ as establl 

6. Use committees that cut h 


A wellumordinatcd 

funds available for e<p..pm=nt arf ^P S”"' 

between budget and instructroa. ^tou_^ tberr needs, 

physical cducatioa becaus pj, 

rjuues D. iteeaey.JJf ^ 

Pxentice-Uall, Inc, 1939). p- »• 
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Teaching is good and stall and student morale is %h. T^ehen ^ 

cooperaHng stith the researeh staff in developing 

ure the results of instruction with the idea of improvang r , 

lihrary provides a shelf of boohs dealing with ph^^ 

activities for pupils, and the system of reporting students p ff ^ 

pupils and their parents includes reports on *e 

phpical education. The physieal education teachers and 

supervisors woilc in close harmony in an effort to improve ^ yjQ, 

guidance and to achieve a better understanding of ^ P” 

alities. In drawing up the school's activities calendar 

is lalcen to consider the needs of all interested groups. The ^ 

redtal does not conflict with a gymnastic meet. The Lea°®*^ 

not scheduled at the same time as the Hi-Y» or the football banque 

the same night as the Girls Club roller-slcating part)'. 

The preceding are rather common examples of good coo ^ ^ 

but in any sdiool system the problems of coordination 
major concern in all departments. All departments and their 
i?ed services are integrated to form a unified coordinated 
education. Physical education is a part of the total educational vCT 
We must study physical education as an important part as well as 
relationship to other parts. Coordination means the use of i, 

hold the parts of the school system together. This is an important 
for the administration. > 


evaluation 

Evaluation or appraisal assumes that actions can he measured a^ 
that the resulting measurements can be judged against vah’d cn ^ 
or sets of standards or values. Obviously, the concept of evaluabon^ 
an element in the administrative process starts %vith the identifies^®® 
and establishment of educational goals, values, standards, or objeeb'*®* 
Evaluation should result in the ever-increasing clarification, speem®^ 
tion, and integration of educational objectives. It should result ^ 
greater consideration of the individuals to be educated, as well as 
methods employed, and the inspection of the performances ^ 
achievements of pupils. The diief purpose is to obtain evidence o 
growth and development towards realizing the objectives of the ph)^ 
cal education p r ogram. 

At this point, we are dealing briefiy with evaluation in 
administrative lerais by means of which an objective, reliable and 
rword is sought of the administrative progress made by ph)^ . 
education department as its personnel sedcs to achieve its ^ucati 
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purposes. In the succeeding chapter, evaluation mil be applied spcdE- 
cally to appraisal of pupil progress by means of the , 

If one were writing an annual report of the phpiral ed 
progrL for the bcncE? of the boarf of f 
Lfidn features of evaluation would be mvolvrf i 
be objective and valid in ascertaining and P/'S o Tdg- 

Sion. Administratively, evaluation is Mncemcd of 

ment of aU the procedures “P froS^ogram, 

the program. One earmot “S^^^f^rgram; thLL a 

;;h;:i,^“n“;ro;- 

. "* ™ •‘.VX-K SSi’i. 

administrative planning, the evalu jo public relations, 

sta0 members participating m P^'^^^ncerted attempt made to interpret 
be might ask. To what extent is a «nce adniii,. 

a broad concept of physiol (p ‘^nnection with personnel, he 

istration, and the general UaSRhip capable of developing 

might ask, To what extent ^ of staff members for 

gr^up unity and iLtaglng out te capamU^^^ 
paitidpationr or TTo what » ^ atinhing. and Improvement 

toulating prefessienal growth, ereaUve Uumu „ 

of service to studenb?" . „f riass size, teaching, and wor • 

In addition there are ." planning and development, 

load, requirements, credits, e^rnOTlira£^ 


,oad.‘m;=: credit curn»lum^ 

intramural and interscholMticspo*, jcallh Mammation, 

facilities, equipment, g'r'?^'’'" ^ ^ reports, nnd the program 

safely mcasiri. eoedueatien. J “M^Tehallenge thc^^a mr 
research. These and rr™'™"’ nS processes employed m ad- 
to furnish some tangible evidence 01 m P 

”“dion is a eontinnons P^ « 

programs, and the evaluative pr<^" ^,1,. 

the physical education pro^ j gollecling 

must be created for analyzing «^^.^%urveys. S 

reqiure technical sM in co”''™" J ■''^"’■.^Toi *rt! 
rating scales, obscn-ations, , actual capes* ^,^iive and 

use, evaluation should working togelh^ “ *!^fnrocedurrt 

Inquiring, and anal>'tical i^thinHog f®* ***■ 

democratic basis in the p . physical eduMtion program 
in the interest of a more eff P 
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SUMMARY . . 

Sdiool administration has the purpose of handling school ^ 

such manner that there is efBcienl management in all the vanous ope - 
tions. It does this by seeing that all parts of the school work harmonic^ y» 
and it must, therefore, have cognizance of all aspects of school 
Administration exists in order that there may be good instrucb'on, ^ 
the multiplicity of arrangements which this implies. In general, smoo & 
ministrators provide a system for carrying out policies of the board ° ® 
cation, for selecting teachers and supervisors, for arran^g proper 
of commxmication, and for coordinating all facets of a program esigo 
to cause learning to take place. , • of 

Administration in physical education follows the basic princip 
general administration. The details are all that differ, but the details 
course, make or break the entire program. It is incumbent upon a^ P > ^ 
cal education administrator to know the objectives of physical educa 
and to know how to manage in order to attain such objectives. He _ 
this by making specific applications of five general features of admuu 
tion to bis own area of concern. These areas are planning, organizing, 
reeling, coordinating, and evaluating. 

fact that the five elements of administration are given names 'V 
indicate continuing action (planning instead of a plan) has 
flexibflity-the avoidance of authoritarianism. In planning programs of p 
cal education, the process implies inclusion of teachers, supervisors, 
pupils in continual planning. In organizing, it is necessary to consider 
eating responsibiliUes to people. The organization chart is an excellent 
vice for depicting personnel relationships, and it is best used as a base 
the explanations of the involved interrelationships which do not all upP 
on the chart itself. In directing, the good administrator will utilize dem®* 
cratic procedures in guiding and controlling the factors involved in p^ 
viding sound physical education in the school. Directing implies the p®'^^ 
of compulsion, but with sound leadership, only an emergency sviU call 
use of this power. Coordinating is the arrangement of group effort f®^ ® 
common purpose. In physical education, this for enlisting coopei^^*^ 
of coaches, teachers of physical education, health teachers, and intrann^ 
leaders to arrange non-conflicting schedules, to share facilities and equip- 
ment, and to work unitedly to attain the objectives of the over-all educa- 
tion^ program. Evaluating is a desirable kind of "looking back." It 
stock of the progress toward goals and of the decree to which the program 
has attained its objectives. Some of the tools of evaluation are achievemcu^ 
tests, survej-s, observations, and records. In order to draw conclusions froj” 
ev^uaUng there must be criteria selected, and objectives are comnio»’V 
M some of these criteria. The conclusions from evaluating arc detc^ 
numnts for clrangcs. re^-isions. additions, or deletions as subsequent app**' 
cations of ll»e other four areas of administration are made. 
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It must be remembered that odministraBou is ne«r an end in itself; 
it is an csseuHal means to an end. He end is the learning tvh.eh is derived 
and on which the future of the learners depends. 

THOUGHT PROVOKERS 

Some general principles eonceming the severd ™ „ 

ministrative process appear below. Inteipret them and show how each may 
be applied to specific physical educaUon sitiiations. 

1 Course objeetises should be established by 

2 The pfanninc physical education department is dynaimc, p . 
system. 

3. Planning saves time. 

4. Planning uiUh teachers and pupils is greatly p 

•"rPlannh.g should select among al— gt 

paths, and ideStify possible outcomes before a group coiaan 

definite action. — i... Vnii teveral. 

0. The fmt decision calls p„^bjective sought and the 

7. Tho first step m P'i'?f’S.^“^%,.cntion ol the plan. 

condlUons that are essential for teoognired as one aspect ol 

8. Physical education planni ng should j 

the generta education ptobto of organised to ntiliae the 

0. Planning in f^t^ribaity oi domination by them, 

services of spocfalists and yet avoi punfeuium planning, for 

™,i:-srjK‘J5;Ti7= -- *■ 

shonid SCO that a ivefi- 
balanced program of activities is a^ by example. . . 

'“"^JlH^^nSSrshoVoniourage the in-sereice and con nu 
proMonal bebveen die phys. 

education aedvib’es of school and «”JJ“"2iimstrator ignores people, his 

16. Organization is people. K the a 

organization must fail. fnimework of every ph)-sica uca 

17. Oreanization should be 

mental principles of huio prtis-ides many has 

19. A good orgmurabon P 

understanding among peisonneL 
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20. Partidpation leads to democratic organization. 

21. Direction, as a phase of the administrative process, become a 
separate phase only at the point of applying power but not in the planning, 
organizing, coordinating, and evaluating phases. 

22. Authority and responsibility should not be divorced. 

23. Direction sets the forces of planrung, organization, and coordina- 
tion into action. ^ 

24. Although the physical education teacher’s main duty is to instru^ 
he organizes pupils and materials, directs and controls activities, and assists 
in many general processes of administration. 

25. Researdi has an important function as a help in educational p 
ning. 

26. Direction may at times have to compel. 

27. There is a direct relationship between cooperab'on and coordinatioi^ 

28. Coordination is a necessity in order to achio'e effidency an 
stability of operation. 

29. Unification of effort is impossible \viihout good coordination- 

30. Every educational process is a series of sequential operab'ons an 
actions xeqiuring coordination. 

31. Sound organization is condudve to easy coordination. 

32. Evaluab'on begins with the identificab’on and definition of to® 
organization’s purpose. 

33. Evaluation should be considered an integral part of the total a 
ministrative process. 

34. Self -evaluation can be applied to groups working as tinits as w® 
as to individuals. 

за. Evaluation helps faculties summarize the results of having 
together. 

зб. Every administrator should furnish tangible evidence of the eff®®* 

th'eness of the odnunistrative processes he emploj-s. . 

37. Evaluation should be a continuous action process; it should 
sj-Tioi^inous with action. 
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EVALUATION: 

APPRAISING AND RECORDING STUDENT 
PROGRESS 


HigK teundtng ob|«eHv0t filed bwty In ©uf court# ©^ 
have value only when we appraite the progreti 


make toward them. 




TflE DETEiiMINATION AND APFRAISAI. OF \V1IAT HAS HAPPENED OR 
is happening to boys and girls as a result of school experiences 
known as evaluation. Evaluation is important in the modem schoo 
a means of discovering the points at which individual pupils n® 
assistance. It is also important as a means of discovering the effectiv 
ness of the physical education program as a whole. Unfortunately* 
think of testing as a basis for grading pupils, as a means of determi^^ 
promotion or failure. These are not the significant purposes o ^ 
adequate testing program. 

Evaluation seeks to determine the quality and amount of studen^ 
development. It has a broader connotation than measurement 
praising the consequences of ones teaching efforts. Evaluation is 
qualitative process dealing wiflj a wide range of human activity* 
as achi^cments, attitudes, and interests. It is the process of sto 
taking. Appraisal of all outcomes of learning, both quantitative a*' 
qualilaUvc, is included in the concept of evaluaUon. The evaluation 
physical education practices must be in terms of their effects- 
176 
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Lockhart would put it, "Kesults must he plauued for; to be conwaciog, 

they must be shown * r i t • i 

If we really heeded lie five requirements for a suOTSsful ph)m^ 
education program, we would lessen our present bend 
siou and mos-e in the direction of more consutenq- of aebon by 
insisting upon: 

1. A sound philosophy and measurable 
• 2. A realistic curriculum svhi* tmnskles the phdosophy into e. 

pericnces to adiieve the objecUves. {mnlement 

3. Lod class organiration and teaching methods to unplemen 

the curriculum. . 

4. An evaluation pmgramtoappT^a<^J^“^^ 

5. An interpretation (public lelabons) and reporting p gr 
infonn the public. 

Parents, pupils, taxpayers, md ‘*°°^^“^'°todicale rmnlts, 

upon results from a phiuii^ "iwe to Ae status of pupih ■> 
some means of measuring the ch^ge ^ t^nn ^ 

tive. Sometimes phystal 

because the claims for them are quality and amount of 

While evaluadon seeks "> i^ve term, measurement 

student development of amount, which beeom« 

deals svith quantity, wiU. the Hmv far or how 

the principal focus. How “ jUi? Although measuremenb 

high eau he jump? What is lus g"P ^ not synonjmous. 

are the raw data for * tnsbumenls are needed. These 

For evaluation, tools, techniqu judgments, 

range from standardized tests o fonnulate in clear and un er 

The first step in evaluation is physical education p^ 

standable fashion the major purpM ^ to kr*"'- 

gram. We must indicate the ng jy, activity. 

We must ask, "What do we as teadm 

objectives really make a should think of oh, ecUves as 

formulation is simply a 'vaste o * ^jj^nge pupib. 
the directions in which we are ^ must clarify its o"'° 1 

Bad. physical edncaUoo ^6 rxmsuWt 

tives and formulate its underlytog P p^ctices. _Ert 

terms. It must critically esnmme^^-_j iuelf wrth respect 

foundations upon which the) . inanyl 

to fundamental issues, of whi 
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Some rather specific purposes of evaluation arc: 

1. To help teachers, parents, and pupils examine the values they 
want to achieve from the physical education program. 

2. To give strong encouragement to administrators, tea 
parents, and students to evolve certain policies, bluepnn 
goals and direction, as basic agreements of educationa p 
poses against which to validate their educational procedures- 

3. To provide a periodic checl: on the degree to 

objective are attained for an individual or group of indivi u ^ 

4. To improve counseling methods by providing basic informa 

and new insight into the needs of in^vidual students. ^ 

5. To encourage teachers to adjust and improve the teac o 
process and methods to aid in the achievement of objectives. ^ 

6. To give administrators, teachers, parents, and students certain 
psychological security and a feeling of accomplishment. ^ 

7. To form the basis for sound public relations by helptoS , 
taxpayer to realize that his money is contributing 
healthy and happier children today and better citizens 
morrow. 

8. To stimulate greater professional growth in teachers. 


THE USE OF TESTS AND OTHER 
A test is a systematic procedure for comparing the 
tNvo or more people. It is also the task that is performed as well as 

method of appraising or defining an ability. . 3 ^ 

We deal with proficiency tests, achievement tests, and 
tesb. Such factors as muscular strength, agility, flexibility, 
endurance, balance, depth perception, Idnaesthetic memory, coordiD 
tio^ insight, knowledge, atUtude, social adjustment, social 
an a host of other psychophysical and psychosocial traits or indivi u 
attributes are involved. 


A proficiency or achievement test measures abflity to perfot^ 
some task which is signiHcant in its own right, such as s%vimmiOo’ 
general motor ability, the dance, or gymnastics. Principally, the teso 
are m to evaluate the performance of people who have 
^eaal training in the activiUes tested, hence the term achiecejnen 
test * 


educaUon is one used to 
education activity. While an acb^ 
calTrl. “ person's success as a result o£ past physical ed 

cation crpcnence, an apUtude lest is used to lorecast his success 
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future physical education experience. A test of athletic apUtude, for 
example, represents present motor traits or attributes as predictors of 
future athletic achievement. In using the tenn aptitude, ‘JJ* 

herited aptitude is not implied. A good achievement lest of strength 
is a predictor of future achievement in physical educaUon performance 
since it measures one important aspect of physica educahon aptitude, 

just as pitch discrimination is one aspect of musical ability. 

' We deal uilh such outcome, as physical E'-fh ”",5 

motor ability. Uniformly acceptable dcftriuons of tb«e 
to be deterrirned and in some cases null have to 
analysis research studies to stabilize the 
state of general physical effleiency. It is V'® ' 
possession of traits which enable one to e e . 1,0 jjy to perform 
Lnt. The chief eri.erioo of motor *““^,;°fl,„tor 

motor acliviHes with physical separately in 

fitness and motor ability are , adaptability or posses- 

terrrrs of deEnition. Fitness implies the " pSfonn. 

Sion of attributes or traits. AbiUty 'ep'es nu „ 

Physical fitness is best defined *“ 'f™' “ ^ „Sw,riahIes we 

what we test either 1 pr^ers to define fimes, 

employ in a battery of test it^* K 

iir terms of physics, work and force, mgg ^ 

lit order to perform work, » „„gy, a device for con- 
a period of time. This reqm^ » ^ or guidance 

verting the energy into foodstuffs is die source of energy 

system. In animals, the ^ device that converts energy 

f« work. In most, the mt^e ^ je, animals the nervous 

into mechanical work, and m ^ ^ regulates the energy «■ 

system controls the application 

penditure. ^ j structures is assoaated wi ^ 

Each of these of SS; >trenglh. 

of the three fundamental ccin^ „„dse of force by the miiscia 
and coordination. Strength is ^ of 

durance is the ability to .pplication of force, 

ordination is the degree o e t. 1 me attested to the fact 

Since a statement made phydual 

that as educators we are /Jnoppcns to human 

skills and organic power hut Include appraisal of .jg,, 

a result of these, avaluadco In" „I pup.1 

development, interests, attitu , ^ 5 . of change in 

It we a^mept education ns the soend prccc 

end Recreeiton, September 19W. ^ 
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of the human organism, wc agree that these changes indude^ m y 

phases in the Ufe of the learner and that, to be comprehens.ve, an 
evaluation program cannot he limited to the use of tests alone.^ n 
ments such as rating scales, anecdotal records, interest 
Chech lists are needed. What wc cannot measure, we wrll have 
judge. . . .p 

We can see that, since the primary purpose of evaluation is 
improve learning, evaluation must be as wide and diversine as 
instructional program. Wc need not only the formal testing 
concerned with such factors as knowledge, skills, strengt , a 
endurance but, also, the informal evaluation of social deve 
based on sociometric friendship tests and personal 
■ Attitude scales and appraisal of character traits by rating sea es 
"Guess Who” techniques provide additional means of informd eva 
tion of important non-intellectual determiners of success. These 
available in our test and measurements text books. ^ . . 

The ultimate purpose of evaluation is to establish, as objectively 
as possible, a comprehensive picture of each pupil’s developn^®° 
growth. Evaluation should aid us in finding ansNvers about the 
pupils are making toward the objectives, first, of the physical . 
tion program and, secondly, toward the general objectives o 
school as a whole. Data in an evaluation program will have value o 
individual guidance and curriculum revision only if thoughtful in e ^ 
pretations are made. Furthermore, it is difficult to draw valid con ^ 
sions from one lest or observation. Conclusions must be substantia 


r disregarded in the light of evidence drawn from other sources. 


;.No 

one item in a record should be taken at its face value alone but al"®y^ 
considered in relation to all other information about a pupil before ^ 
accurate picture of his various attributes can be obtained. For 
reason a graphic record of developmental growth is exceedioS/ 
helpful. 

Let us ask ourselves frankly, "What does an ‘A’ or a T) ® 
single mark in physical education actually mean to the teacher, 
pupil, and his parents?” Surely a single mark can neither indicate 
points at which the pupil needs improvement nor guide him in p 
ninghis next steps. 

Progress can be determined only if we have at least two evalua- 
tions. Je first being the base line for reference. The pupU’s 
^tus becomes important in relaUon to his past performance reco^- 
V® all-round growth of the pupfl rather than his present status aloD 
s ou be the focus of attention in any good evaluation and guidan 
program. ^ ^ 





THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO GUIDANCE 
The guidance program in a school provides that body of senr^ 
organizedTpeciHcany Kp pupils f 

and improve their planning. II is not concerned 
what to do or with making decisions for ^ im, u 
through competent counseling, to ^ecl ^ P ^ ^ ^ 

KviEirsS" “»=■—» “ — 

guidance, vocadonai guidance, and perso , development of 

sense, guidance has to do vvitl. the •“l”Sj/g,Xly ,'-ithout 
a hurlrL personality. Gnidaneo carmot b UeVmmt have a 

are in key positions to male raluablewnli^ „„idercd as goidan« 

Physical education teachm „dth the same pupils for 

personnel since they have basic personalily is 

several years, observe pupJs in ' , jituations). and dral 

more observable (at play t,., iPat arc less formal tlian die 

with pupils in teacher-pupd rcladomwp !bat « , 

aoad^ifo classroom. The Tdiei™-" 

frerpicndy Iho key person ^ „f his physical edomlion 

“^NymL. in os ^idanco personnel 

teachers, leaves no doubt tliat i»c w 
when he espec. them to bet 

1. professional enough 
g. Sd^noogh .0 

3. doctor enough to ne-“ 

7. wliolesomc ^ ccnrtnicti'V 

8. mlipon* enoitph .holr«nie. cemt 
0 . sUUiul enokigh to l 

grtiup h'''’S’ 
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10. adaptable cnoo^ to make a physical cducatim md P'®' 

gram in spite of weather, intciferenccs, and lack of equipment. 

11. young enough to catch i»e%v Ideas.* 


Guidance is an integral component of the curriculum which it 
permeates, and physical education is no exception. Physical educau 
becomes guidance when: 


1. The movement of pupils tlirough the department 

planned and purposeful joumey and they have some p 
planning. . 

2. We treat physical education experiences not as ends in 

selves but as contributions to the achievement of puipos 
which are important to the students in terms of basic person 
ality needs. ^ ^ . 

3. We select experiences and use methods which aid pupils i 

taking more responsibility for their own learning. . 

4. We aid pupils in solving some of the persistent problo^ o 
living, such as establishing friendships, imderstanding them 
selves and the world about them, becoming emotionally s® 
supporting, getting along in groups, respecting the values tna 
characterize the ideals of American life, and similar problenis. 


Since we reason with data in the solution of problems and since 
the soundness of our reasoning depends on the vah’dity of the da 
the results (data) of our physical education tests and evaluation instru 
ments are of considerable importance as aids to the guidance of pupus 
when viewed in relation to data from non-physical education sourc^ 
Physical education teachers and the guidance coordinator sho 
have hi^ mutual regard for one another in the best interests of ® 
pupils. The coordinator sees that the program provides individual an 
group guidance, assists teachers in planning guidance activities, 
testing, placement, and follow up, supervises the operation of a reco 
system, counsels spedal cases referred by teachers, utilizes the servi<^ 
of specialists where possible, and generally coordinates and unifies 
efforts of all people involved in guidance. 

The physical education teacher sees personality in action, , 
opment and behavior are functions of a number of variables. A 
can be understood only by one who knows a great deal about 
present behavior. Practically all clinicians and mental hygienists agr®® 

L*!a 5 «te Sdiool. Salt Lai. City) "iVbat I 
rfJ-ly lyrical EdocaUcm Teachei%“ Staf e Journal, Iowa Association for 
Physical Edneation, and RecreaUon. 1959. 
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that failure on the part of the chad to enter into norma! social play 
activities is a symptom of valuable clinical significance. ^ 

Data frorn the playground, athletic field, and ^asimn mart 
somehow find their way into the cumulative guidance record if 
we intend to understand the individual as “ 
simply as punier in football, a good crasvl-sU^r ^ ioumev 
graceful dancer, or a gifted mathematics student, e s 
toough the physical education department 

and purposeful joumey only if. in addition to givmg esercise, we 
use the rich guidance opportunities open to us. 

records of developmental grown 

Guidance erperts have made dem the 
information that a person must “ ““p^^ujaljve records in most 
in nrder to be able to nndentand hun. Cc^'^rnot contain 
schools and in most physical teachers are bade- 

the required information for guidance, 

quately trained to secure it «r. imoortant cogin tbe 

The physical education v^-d interpretation 

school's guidance machinery j , --otal tasb, sldlls, and 

of the pupil's motivations, . i^p^ucation teacher cannot 

social adjustment problems. Tlie p )«» ana how 

possibly develop a sensitive “"'>“1“"^ ,^P_^P _ espenenee 

to help him unless he has in the physical educa- 

in systematically accumulating impo jysietnatically into a 

tion program, and knows hmv to Jj.pe. 

functional cumulative record of the psy {nfonnation concerned 

A cumulative record is mwdy a re ^ individual, m 

with the appraisal of the developmen pj, ^ file foldCT. 

it is usually kept on a card or P"® , simply means a printed gmp 

psychographic type of ciimulaliv^ actual magnitude of 
mVofife upon which are *\‘tny tod&al. Cme staH 

physical education attributes a ' ^^^pQ^uty from 
be talceo in interpretations of h P ^rate functions w i 

individual is more than a average- For this r^soa « 

studied in terms of deviafoos f«m ^ alone at 

have already rvamed agamst >*”S ^ and ambitions „ 

value. Interests, drives, "-ef e importan' d)m».o ^ors 

to include in a ps}'chograp^ ^ponrd however, has the s ” ^jj.ative 
in our lives. A psyehegraphie to Uie 

tage of offsets/ iN ^ 

study of pupils by enabbog 
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standing of a given pupil in relation to his entire group. This demands 
standardized scores in achievement in traits such as streng^ s^vlm 
ming sldll, personal distance, motor ability, and similar achievemen 
which can be quantified and for which we have quite valid norms. ^ 

The array of possible dimensions in the field of physical educahon 
are almost limitless. Height, weight, reaction time, physical matuny 
level, physical strength, skill, coordination, and similar psycho-bio 
cal factors represent organic conditions which have profound psy 
logical results and are therefore important for personality. One 
not by to make too much refinement of detail in the psychograph, 
would be too time-consuming. However, coarser and composite ratings 
are important. Physique and body symmetry have bio-social conno 
tions as well as psychosomatic implications related to somatotyp^ 
Health is obviously an important broad variable. Vitality, while 
obscure and important, may be implied from judging energy outpu , 
dynamic drive, or “pep” in observing expressive behavior in physica 
education situations. Also important is medical and health informaho^ 
growth information, and facts about the pupil’s social interactions 'vi 
his peen. One finds it physically impossible to put all importan 
variables on a “cumulative-record form,” so an optimum number o 
variables important to the physical education situation are sought, 
tentative sample of a possible form for use with secondary school bq>s 
follo\vs.* It Is printed lengthwise on a standard file folder. The cuntu 
tive health record or Wetzel Grid card for quantifying the quality o 
growth may be slipped into the folder, and any anecdotes may be wnt 
ten when thej* occur, placed in the folder, and entered when time is 
available. The same holds for excuses or other memos from the schoo 
nurse which should End their way into the folder. Under health notes, 
such items as “needs dental attention,” "needs glasses,” or 
fracUirc of arm” will remind the teacher of what form guidance shooW 
take. 

The cumulative record is a growth record. It is not a snapshot, but 
a continuous graphic record of development. It stresses lime sequen^ 
with comparable periods of lime and comparable measurements. ^ 
giv« beha\ior descripUon In objccUve form, and the data therein &re 
u , not merely compiled. A good cumulative record should: 

1. be based on objective csidcncc and reliable descriptions of 
behavior. 


»Tw«tey«rf may be [ndkated by lines of different 
I e g., green for freshmen, ted for sophomores. 
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2. show trends of abilities and interest ^ 

3. build up infonnaUon on eadi area of a student’s physical edu- 
cation experience over several years. , 

4. provide a means of recording measures in comparable an 

meaningful terms. v f 

5- present information clearly and in sudi form and order tha i 
shows the interrelationships between separate items. 

6. be of the graphic type, \vith high “glance value,” so that rapid 

generalizations can be achieved and trends in development 
easily noted by visualizing the data. , 

7. be organized into aimual divisions and present an all-roun 
picture of the student’s developmental progress and not mere y 
his academic achievement 

8. be admimstratively convenient and quicldy reproducible by 
photostat or similar process. 

9. Require no more clerical work than can be justified by its prac- 
tical use. 

Closely related to this entire matter of evaluation is the 
of reporting to parents on the welfare and progress of the pupil lO 
school. Despite the fact that some critics contend that this represents 
the most retarded phase of American education, fe\v schools agree w 
what constitutes a satisfactory program of reporting to parents regard- 
ing the child. The chief difference is rooted in the varying concepts as 
to what physical education involves and what its educational outcomes 
ought to be. 

Reports to parents should be in harmony with what the school 
considers educationally important We have now completed our circle 
and find ourselves face to face with philosophy and objectives. 


SUMMARY 

purpose of evaluation is that of determining quality and quanti^ 
of student development As applied to physical education, it is ''stock- 
taking to detenninc progress toward attainment of the objectives o* 
strength fitness, good social adjustment and all of the multiplicity of out- 
^hich are desired. It may be used as a check on progress within f 
wt} ^ or program, or it may be used to summarize the result* at th® 
condinion of an entire arta of operation. 

’ - - je. It is 

at con- 




Unst Si one mint have dear concepts of pu^se- 


t\. .V. uluii iiave aear concepts o: puipus- 

f , ^ purposes tliat results are checked in order to arrive ■ 

tlir evaluation. The obtaining of results is dependent on 
j'^gments. from standardized tests to observational 
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' Physical ccJucaUon Icachcis may me acUciement tests iajp»* <i'™- 
Uty acithout ever attalniag evaluation of 

b^uso evaluation of ptogram is a much mare ‘“'’““'''.'’“"S ^ 

meat of a feav aspect u-itlun it. In additian to specdlc 
tencies, many overall outcomes such as phjaieal Eme«, ™'“ 

ability, and Lay attributes of personality are hah e to 

fl,e ultimate purpose of evalurmon is to 2a 

lure ol Ihe stuaent’s developmental growUi. Havmg . 
then pool their iaformaUon to the end that „ iS 

galdaace. Tire person L phjScal educa- 

system can secure tremendous amounts o p , jt —portunities 

teaclicr, pro^^ding such teacher has tahen advantage of th oppo 
in his work for o'aluation. 


THOUGHT PROVOKERS , . , „,«„,emeat, evalaa- 

We lea« the student to relief •” imports to parents ^ 

tion, appraising and recording or generalizations by 

endeavoring to Ulustrato the foDovdag P ^ 
specific application to physical education ^ 

1. Man appears to be unh-ersany engaged in 

2. TeaeheTahouId have the same basic interest 

the ohlecUs-e assessment ol behavior. , M„cemed mlh 

3. By the nature of his profession, a teacher m ^ 

measurement. ™ nli-indaiive program of ev uaUea 

4. Tlio major emphasis on an nu 

should be given to instrucUonal v»l"»- ^ „i edueaBon. 

5. Evduatien alrauld locus ® sheuld net be brmted 

0. To be cemprcheuslve. on evdoaUoa progmi 


" *T Evainarien mmt.l« as bmad_m_^J P^u,^-‘ ^ S'oas and 
8. Evduatii 
objective tests. 


;s of education. 


8. Evaluation should not be lindted 

9. Evaluation emphasizes [ormulaling and classifying of the 

rn TU.c^tunrlnevaloaUoolstnemr 


department’s curriculum objectives. 

11. Evaluation best serves aepaitm'“* *1'?’ , .'aucalion 

the progress pupils are ^ so frequently in P )■“ 

12. The single grade (martr) ^ 

has many limitations. -valuation should 

13. A continuing program or ^ 

growth rather than status. . evaluation 

H. Selt-.ppr.isal is «" brtegral part 
encouraged. 
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13. An adequate evaluab'on program should help s^dent, 
parents, and his teachers to discover lus needs, appraise his achievemen , 


and guide his progress. , 

16. Statistical analysis should be the right hand of, not the su 

for, insight . . 

17. We evaluate learning in the light of the aims and values under yiag 

the learning process. , , 

18. The maturation factor in pupils must be considered when we egta 

to evaluate. , 

19. Measurement and evaluation tend to affect the curriculum, 
therefore the students. 

20. It is impossible to teach something which we cannot evaluate. 

21. Achievement scales stimulate student interest in activities throug 
a fair evaluation of their performance. 

22. Physical education should set le%’els of performance in relation 
to the individual’s development. 

23. The first duly of the sdrool is to know its pupils as individ • 

24. The activities in which children participate can provide valua o 

information regarding the interests they possess. , 

25. In an anecdotal record the teacher records exactly what he o 
serves, being careful not to mix his own interpretations with statemauts o 
fact 


26. The backbone of any guidance program worthy c 
an individual cumulative record containing the results of a 
testing program. 

27. The records system should provide a minimum of repetition 0 
items. 

^ 28. The percentage system is the oldest and, in most ways, the least 
satisfactory plan of marking. 

29. Two objections to school marks are the hasty and unrefiabl® 
jud^ents by teachers concerning their pupils and the fact that usuaU/ no 
one as a very dear idea of what a given mark means. 


,f the name » 

weU-organized 
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OsiVt H. HairiOTi, Applicetton of Measurement la Health and Fhyd^ 
Mur^im 3ril cd. EngI<r»-ood Cliffs. N.J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1^' 
Aimed at tuartional applicaUcn of tests in school and college situation 
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^ Sch«-e^n. Modem Principles and 

Tnnn Phyricol Educeffon. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. In^-; 
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SlV The Ecaluation Process in 
PrrrUL^ti n Educotion and Recreation, Englewood Cliffs. NJ" 
^ construction and use and selcc- 

measurements by professional students. 





McCloy, Cluilcs Harold and Notma Dorothy louag. Tests and «»- 
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Cota, Inc., 19S-1. A comprohonsl™ teat, Brood pnroanly at tha 
Stimulation of resoarcli In plj)-slca! education. 

Scott, M. CWya and Esthor Frmch, 

tests for both seacs. cl Eajlucllm In 

Sroitliells. Philip A. and Potot E- Caro"on Prisror^* jg52 

rhjdccl Edncollon. Noao Ywh: ”X,„d the latroduction of points 

Sttetulating in Its differonoo of appro** *' 
of view frotn Europe and E*oofion. Nrov 

Willgooso, Carl E., Eooluo';*’’ ittOI. SugS«“ 

York! The McCraw-IWl >X”’\ ‘f objective and subjecuvo 

intelligent use of many tjpes and techniques 01 j 

evaluation. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN RETROSPECT: 
HISTORICAL ORIGINS AND 
CONCEPTS 


Tfc* (iltferiaft nod not b# * prephtt, buf ib* pf#P^** *”'*** 
b« • ttudtnl of hit}ery. 

WnXLOf AKTHUa WABB 


IF WE AGREE WITH DEWEY THAT “HlSIxaRY IS THE PAST OF THE PEISE^*T'^ 

W’C can understand present-day physical education only if we exainiDS 
it in retrospect, historically. Bdncation talces place in a society whicl* 
is undergoing rapid change. The social and environmental pressure® 
which represent all forms of cultural activities (including games, sports, 
and the dance) and which determine attitude are education. The iu^ 
vidual culture pattern we acquire in education is personality. Civilize* 
lion is not a matter of lone individuals, but a culture developed by ^ 
highly organiaed group to which a citizen belongs.^ Because culture U 
socially inherited, we are our culture. Since cultures are in a constant 
twentieth century American, for good or 
lU, dmers horn the dghteenth or even the nineteenth century Ameri* 
ran. ucretiiK (c.9S-55 d.c), the Roman poet, expressed the results o 
' o cr%’ations when he wrote, “Some races wa^^ others wane; in 
toet ^ce, ae tribes of men change and, like relay runners, pass from 
^d to hand the torch of life,*' For historical purposes ^e relay baton 
bht a labeled culture.*' Education, of which physical eluca* 
* S« page* 45, 46. 63, 66. 
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lion is an integral part, is the process by rvWch the cumolaUve rftare 
of one gcneraL is selectively passed on to another general On^ 
knowlige of games and sports, the tradihons f “ 

many te^niqnes by which proBcicncy is “a 

least, the values inherent in 

long period of social inheritanrtt or are to contribuL 

from previous mlture poups “ ^ Cultures are changed 

to an Improved rather than a decadent ^ j j number 

by changing the value systems or the plulosoph.es ot a la g 

ofindividu^. . j-iw* ae variables of which 

History repeats itself lil^e =* Intelligence is the 

history is a function are repeat^. Enough to learn from 

ability to profit by ® civilizatiL when games 

the lessons of the past? j over-professionalized? The 

and sports are over-comniercializ jjie codes of sports 

American culture pattern ““J^iness and commerce. It is not 

were developed long before cod civilization of ancient 

a coincident that the 

Greece and Borne was preceded by at ps ^^j^tjjijation of the 
early Olympics, in the case of Greece, an 

arena, in the case of Borne. the true artist attitude of mo 

If the brutality of *= <Jour social and mo«' 

real amateur, we may well see “ , ,.uogressioo In our civihaa 

Uvity and awareness and a developed hand in hand, 

tion as a whole. Play and J ,a„caUonaI 

Sports and recreation are not a p . — . ,le things 
f — 1 1 -v.er a part or i 


sports ana ni^'s^effoit to do the 

planning. They have long been “ ^ outcome of >* ** 

he thought necessary for • , yjgonjus activity an 

for creartve expression, of and attitudes ha Ihougt 

tempts to perpemute those have bceu a fun* 

necessary Irliving effectiv^ f^primidve man. ttey tev^ 

mental human experience ^ ^ary culture, 

been one of the '“il^^-val acUviUes, »d m modOT 

communication, music, art. ^P^^n and distribution, educaU , 
times, literature, science, p . , nhvsical 

advanced forms ot social j ,as largely “ ooldoo' 

With prhutti^re mam ‘f^SsS -Hides 

efficiency. Length of hi ^.aure los ^^^1 insurance, 

living. Hght off cncu“'5 “ncfTd agility f^^ai. From this 
of strength, speed, '"““7° ed the survival puten 
Membership in a g*^P 
s See pages 12S-129- 
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group membership there were developed certain games, dances and 
other folkways. Through play experiences, tribal youth were tang 
knowledges and skills tliey needed as adults. Physical edueahon 
in primitive times was directly related to the skills and qualities re- 
quired for living. 

In early civilized cultures, physical education and recreation were 
also part of total living. In early Egyptian life, swimming, westUng, 
and gymnastic games were popular. Hunting and dancing were ex- 
tensively practiced. There were also children’s games, and the war- 
riors supplemented military skills with sports and games, even as we 
did in World War 11. 

Aside from the fact that we, as teachers and citizens, should 
understand, in terms of the past, the present world of which we are a 
part, it is of some interest that we should not be ignorant about our- 
selves and our profession and how we got this way. We proceed 
fore to hold up a brief panorama of historical episodes which might 
help us to understand a bit more fully the historical reasons for things 
as they are in physical education today. 


THE GREEKS 

Althou^ games and sports and resultant physical education were 
cultivated hundreds of years before the Christian era by the Egyp" 
tians and several Asiatic races, the ancient Greeks seem to he the 
first, if not the only people, to make physical education an instrument 
of national policy and an integral part of education. 

The significance of anaent Greek education lies in the fact that 




of 


it was here that was first attempted the development of a social ui« 
and institutional organizations to encourage individuality, liberty 
Initiative, and judgment which led to stability and progress imseen 
up to that p^od. Greece as the “Mother of Democracy” introduced 
the political ideas of “the public good,” government in the interest of 
the governed, devotion of free citizens to the uplift of their state, 
and the rights of the individual. Educationally, Greece's innovations 
were the stupendous tasks of equipping man for life both as a citizen 
and for earning a living, for encouraging His full development, men- 
tally and physically, morally and aestheUcally. In intellectual develop- 
ment, the Greeks made a supreme contribution to the history of edu- 
auon. The love of knowledge for its own sake found its first devotees 
m Orww, and the application of the intellect to every phase of life 
indicated their enjoyment of the life of reasoa They first formulated 
° ^ primarily a thinking animal, as emphasized in 

P e. Let us follow the argument wherever it leads.” 
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PhY»ie«) M«e»'‘on in . • 

Mord aspects of personalil). and tSrsrf m 

moral sense rame laiEcly srilh their philosophical insight based on 
principles of conduct and moral fr^om and of “ ™ j 

Lpon'^ibility. Since tlic Hehraic~ J 

realization of sers'icc, love. ^eek character lay 

anity, was yet to come, the greatest we^css ... 

in a^eir inadequate fermulation of sanction of 

It seems reasonahle to believe that the •'f „f 

the early games and sports did eontri e o competitors 

the pers'onV Witnesses had to ,^Xes a^d ath- 

had no stain, religious or civd. on I formed part of a re- 

Ictic contests were generally connect ^ 

ligious observance. It was to and’^eated a 

philosopher, and furthermore, the 'sacred armi- 

common denominator for all Greeks. 

Slice.- or cessation of all hosBlife ealM odre a 

naled during the lime of ‘'j'’ ° '’"’SI. j themselves by ten months 
sacred oath that they had duly qu^W fo -fraud or guile" in 
continuous training and that they intrinsic value, perhaps a 

the contests. Prizes, at Erst, were »f>’‘t 

garland of wild olive cut from the mer^ u_ , 

Although we are aware of the Pf umenq of Ihemulb- 
grandenr of Socrates and Plato, *' ;Sng“ef St. Pan!, who. « “ 
hides outside of sports had to ai . .,-,ouiiy to the teachings o 
disciple of Jesns, applied Greek phrlosophy 

Hebraic-Christian ethic. ^h-nn history require a separa 

Since any detaUs of the foU^- 

volume of which several are hsl^ ^^iributions of the early Gr« 
ing generalizations concerning e ^ jgjjly adequate pi 

to physical education should give by 

. 1 TheHomerieAge(*^f to 

the Iltoti and OdjJSKy of the P”^^ f jp„,ls acBviUes. P 5^, 
Greece.” reveals interest In a J,. Sacrifices to the g^ns 

was replete with religions and ffj°; 3 gcd for 
funerals, festivals, and lesser rttions. Baring, wves ' 

strength and skill in gymnashc P „ precursors o 
raeini jumping, throwing f "tied was the man of 
era athleUc events. The ^^5 bravery. . of the old 

the warrior— and Bis chief vir , ^ ibe historic p best 

This heroic period was jgjjg two quit® ^ 

Greek educaUon which developed along 
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typified by Sparta and Athens. Here wc find reference to the fet 
Pan-Hellenic celebration of the Olympian games at Olympia in 77 
B.C., to be held every fourth year thereafter until abolished by Roman 
emperor Theodosius in a.d. 394. Over a thousand years later, me 
modem Olympic Games were revived at Athens in 1896 under the 
leadership of Baron de Coubertin, a Frenchman. 

2. Following the Homeric period, old Greek education was de- 
termined in character and organization by the dominant social insti- 
tution, the city state, exemplified by Sparta and Athens, wth Sparta 
at first dominating the scene (739-600 b.c.) 

3, The warrior element was strong in Sparta. The Homeric idea 
of the hero survived beyond Sparta and into the later classical Hel- 
lenistic period of Athens where it sought expression in sports, the aifc» 
and the humanities resulting in a new moral climate and style of lif®- 
Sparta, however, was primarily a military stale. Its citizens were 
brou^t up not to be knights but soldiers. To be valorous in arms and 
to stand fast in batde was the Spartan ideal. 

Spartan culture, although not unacquainted \vith the arts, 
great emphasis on physical education and the Spartans delighted in ah 
kinds of riding, sports, and athletics. Marrou states: 

we have enough records of the Olympic Games to loiow what a 
proportion of victories went to the champions from Laconia in 
sports. Sparta’s earliest recorded victory dates from the fifteenth 
Olympiad (720 b.c.). Between 720 and 576 b.c. there were eighty-one 
known Olympic winners, and forty-six of these were Spartans, to the 
all-important running event, the “stadium race," t%venty-one of the 
thirty-six known champions were Spartans. These successes were due 
to the excellence of their methods of training as much as to the 
physic^ qualities of the athletes. . . . Sport is not for men only- 
There is evidence that even in the first half of the sixth century wotnnn 
were taking part in athletics-PIutarch was delighted about it: it wa* 
a^arently one of Sparta’s curiosities in Roman times— for there bis 
tharming bronzes showing girls running, holding up the hem of their 
short sport skirts with one hand.* 


4. Sparta was a militaristic, totalitarian state whose chief educa- 
tional aim was the development of superb soldiers. It had a highly 
developed system of eugenics or race culture. All children when bom 
were passed upon by a committee of elders and only those well- 
formed and healthy were permitted to live. From the time the children 
were seven years old, they became property of the state and pr^i* 

““““I™ "■ ArtIgxI'y (New Yorl; Sh«J » 
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messed thtouch a program not unlle the modem totalitarim sysleira 
which copied the Spartans and to which German and Italian youth 
were subjected during Uie World War period. In prog^ suA « 
these, physical training received Brst eonsidcraUon. Youth learned to 

endure hardship in an austere, asectie atmosphere. 

5. Girls, too. were turned Into hnshy, sturdy « 

phasis upon gymnastics and sport and less emp^ is on ^ 

^ce coming with addiHonal music, choral smgmg 

L women under Fascism, their duty was ‘““‘IS,*.! 
ests of tire race and to produce numerous healthy chdtea. 

6. Due to constant attac^ "gS Si- 

of msunection from conquered tribw, th | self-dependent when 

nance o\'cr the individual. Although he ^mnlete subservience 

it came to personal conflict and personal ne s, P ^ ^ 

to the lawl of the state resulted in ef life 

compulsion was not applied. “\an3ening and brutalizing 

were minimized. The severe tr^mg a liter- 

tendency. Spartans participated very of 

ary, and philosophical development w , j ^5 practically 

AAens." mile Athens has left us Ld a fe^v 

nothing but the e-tample of a wholly m independence, 

examples of heroism. Sparta evenly lost not only 
but the chance to become civilized. teing controlled by 

7. The organization of f ^ f 

a different conception of life from ^..cation stressed citizenslup 
ferent from that of the latter. A*«“^;tbrof child for the 
and a broad but individual culture. family, yet the tram- 

first seven years was entirely in the ^ ^ hardy constitution 

ing emphasis svas ehieOy phyrf ^=^jg “ wcul 

and a well-developed physique. ^ ,-},ool furnished reading, ' 
one school to another. The gramme g choral singing clos y 

ing, and counting; the music schod. >^|„^ental music, w^^ 
bound up with dancing and instru This broad pro?^ 

important to the Greete as w=-s *e ^Senvise might hav^^ 
balanced the development of ?o** other vigor^ 

come coarsened by the boxing, ' . , . ' mounded spiritual, m 

and spo^ which alone would IZ 

har- 

and uiercisB 


and sports which alone would n for the body; 

tual, and artistic development palaestra or . i 

the soul- was Plato's games. It aim^^'J 

quired half of the boy’s ^e for .pjje gar"' ^ 


half of the boy s tune lor ^ gamt® 

monious development and . of\aU games, 
were varied and interesting, co^ .®cei<j sports. Ssvimmi g 
westling, gymnastics, and trade an 
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to be poorly developed and no mention is made of competitive ssvim 

\ At about sixteen years of age. the Greeb youth was 
the care of the pedagogue, and his literary and musical timing 
replaced by the training of the palaestra where the yrang in 
sociated with youth of his otvn age and svith adults. Here, n 
under the general supervision of the sophronist, or moral oyerse , 
the paedotribe, or state official. By discussion and association w 
elders and by attendance upon the tfieatcr and law courts, S 
the knowledge of laws and moral customs for proper conduct an 
sponsibiliUes of citizenship. ^ 

9. Now, having completed his preparatory training at eig 
and having demonstrated his moral and physical requiremen^ o o ^ 
zenship, he became a free citizen upon taking solemn oaths o 
state, the gods, and the moral traditions of his people. He was , 
enrolled as a cadet or ephebus and did his military service, in " 
no small part consisted of training in public service involymg 
ligious and social festivals. These developed religious devo h^ > 
triotistn, the social graces, and harmonious physical ^ 

After the first year, a public examination in the use of aims 
held; after the second, there was a similar examination upon 
duties of citizenship. ^ v j • the 

10, The idealism and purpose of this education is implied m 
celebrated ephebic oath taken when cadets were enrolled. 


I will never disgrace Aese sacred arms or desert my je 

in the ranks. 1 will Sght for temples and public property, both 
and with many, I transmit my fatherland, not only not 
greater and better then was transmitted to me. I 'vill 
magistrates who may at any time be in pmver. I vvill observe 
the existing laws and those which the people may unanimously 
after make, and if any person seek to annul the law or set 
nought, I will do my best to prevent him, and Nvfll defend die*" ^ 
alone and with many. I will honor the religion of my fathers. An ^ 
call to witness Agraulos, Enyalious, Ares, Zeus, Tlnillo, Auxo, ^ 
Hegemone. 


This reminds one of the oath of our defunct Sportsma^ P 
Brotherhood, which we would do well to revive, or the pre-game pep 
talk of an American football coach to his squad. , 

11. The Age of Pericles (44S-431 B.a) resulting from Greek edU' 
cation was a brilliant period of personal achievement and natio ^ 
progress^ ne\-er surpassed in history. Games and sports were not 
dulged in haphazardly as with many of our modem youth, nor ver® 
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they participated in by the few for the entertainment of the many. 
Standards of success were also somervhat different. Winning was less 
important than proper form, graceful and dignified carnage, ^ 

Irol of temper, courage, and sMH. Physical training, as Ans o e 
have it, should serve the education of a citizen whose en is 
quest, but the virtuous life. GymnasUcs and music were 
and moral training as well as physical. Success m spor , 

of success in life. Parallels between games and life were 

with us rich contributions to art, 

ophy, and science which included the concepts o cn > 

cation through the pliysical and of the body as u e n,o,jeration 

ideal of a hSianced iJe throngh 
in all things which led to the origin o aU 

enjoj-ment, intellectual power, political fre om, down 

and7 conriderable degree of social erccllence has been passed 
to US from the Greeks. naffes devoted 

To the Greehs we have given "Tye bera 

to history simply because their contnbuUons have been gr 

both quality and quantity. 

the romans 

Although Greece eventually ‘Jl^en'That even Borne 

' latter rapidly assimilated the culture of iK P -Captive Greece took 
realized this is recalled in the poet o ^yj]j 2 ation to barbarous 
captive her savage conqueror, as Rome 

Utium.” Greek influence than in the 

its empire, and in no field was tlus aristocracy adopted Crw * 

of intellectual culture or education. artists were avai a 

education for its sons. Teachers. ^est (H6 b.c.) had pro- 

from the numbers of Greek slaves 
vided. ■ 


m tne numoers oi 
'^Although the individual 

fered markedly, they supplenitmt imagination, whi e 

Greehs shone 7 the realms '"aSmtion and in such PtacU^ 
Romans were gifted in law and a i|,iiougli much avas . 

. field. .. „„t,itlh,re and engineetmg. AllM B educators and 


Romans were gifted in law and “dm-nowu ed 

fields as architecture and =«ff““^8;i“7ere gt«l 
or inherited from the Greete. •)"= the many P«pte 

spread civilization over wide lancuage, the Roman s ’ ^ 
their sprawUng empire. The rcliSim.s “1”"= 

civil e^e of political Bom^^n^ meny of the great Greet 

Roman Catholic dmreh retained and add 
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contributions. They preserved and later transmitted these to the 
Western world from whence our mvn civilizaUon rame. 

^Vlule the Greeks were intellectual and aesthetic, th 
were utilitarian and pragmatic. Monroe has stated. 

For this reason the Homans tended to look upm the Gr^^ 
visionary, unpractical people, while the Greeks consi er -niUtaiy 

somewhat as sordid barbarians, with force of character an 
strength, hut wlh no appreciation of the higher as^w 
culture. The Greeks were imaginative, impulsive in tbeir acmo^, 
ioycnis in heir view of life; the Romans were matter o a ^ 
estimate of things, grave and sedate in their bea^g. swere ^ , 

standards of conduct, and superior to the Greeks in dignity an 
force.^ 


The differences in personality attributes are reflected by 
diverse influences of religion upon their respective 
Greeks, in their early religion, were greatly i^uenced in their i 
zation of the beautiful, the life of contemplation and reason, ^ ^ ^ 

aspiration after virtue. On the other hand, although the religion 
the early Romans was full of superstitions, 

... it had a distinct ethical influence foreign to that of the 

concentrated love of country, haUms-ed the family relation, 

the sanctity of the oath, develcjped the sense of duty— aD of ^ 

things Greek religion did not do. These influences on life 

the contribution of Roman religion to Roman education, *or^ ^ 

dcveloptnent of these traits was the practical aim of their education. 


Tlie basis of Roman education was the family. Unlike 
Rome it was the mother herself and not a slave svho brou^t up 
child. ^Vh^le the girls tended to remain at home svith their 
bo)’s soon came under the direction of their fathers who svere loo 
upon as their real teacdicrs and who had a strong sense of duty towa 
their job as educators. 

At about sixteen, the ho/s home education came to an 
took off his toga edged with purple which identified him with cW 
hood and donned the toga cirifts whicdi now marked him as a dtiz^ 
Then followed a year spent in preparing for public life. At this poi® 
the boy was taken in band, not by liis father necessarily, but by 
male member of tlie family wbo acted as a teadier and like a f® 

TIjc bo)’ accompanied his guardian and tcaclicr to the courts, to 

♦ T»ti\ Monioe, Tmhook in the Ifixton of Edueaiion (New York: The 

raininCanjttay. 1923). pp. 177-178. 

• Ibti, p, 179 . 
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senale, and learned from seeing all sides of life ahead of him and from 
the preeepts and examples of his teacher. It is to he rem^bered M 
noman culture remained aristoemtic and I'T® 
brought up to respect not only naUorml tradrUon but faimly tradr 

‘‘""FolloLg the year •learning about P* 
service, with the first year spent in the ra^. ere, Uj^g 

ers, th;y Erst learned to obey. However, they 7 ™, f 
ordinary conscripts and in about a year, e ^ under 
home young staE officers where they completed “'TJ 
thevatehful eye of some elderly should 

The nomans, being practical, felt that Creelts' 

be closely linhed to real life, therefore t^®y ' i„ndid leisure. Their 
great deeds in sports or war alternating wj properly follow- 

Meal was a male head of a hod^told (poterfanuM pop^ 
iug the tradiUon of his ancestors; educabou for them sva 
uUlilarian. , uWIcal edocaUon be- 

In this light, ssvordVv. “a 

came the goal. Fencing, javchn tom J rivets, and 

riding, tests of enduring heat and cold, Exhibitions and 

boxing indicate the lack of sport “ leP> 

games in the circus,® with the ° ceen^cet talked about, and 
mum, provided an opportunity to be ’ a... the Romairs 
bolster one’s ego. \vhile the Greefa by the Bo- 

spectators. The term “bread and circu political club, a place fo 
man politicians who made the cirws fpr nuUioos of spec- 

electioneering, a betting ^ 
talors. Public games, as exhibitions, 
olitical and social We. . _t i^e Roman mobs an 

The desire for excitement on the pa were usrf 

.e taste for “games' became a passson. These ^ ,be 

^ tex train DObtlC 


the desire tor exaicu.c«v exbibiuou* - 

le taste for “games" became favor. Chariot , 

uy political adventurers to ga^ animals, either V (j 

baiting (tormenting or goading) o .jjjjjjgls, gladiatorial , _ 
one another or with human finally the actu s 

or simulated sea fights in flooded ^ to ,vhich 

taring of slaves or^captives fiS 

inhumanity rose in these 
lied in U B.C.. enjoys the doubtful honor 


CT*ti ^Jreat) (a-O. 

Under the first Christian practices 

106-337), numerous prohibitions o aiouod n. 

Ola ardent Renie. an oval or o« " 
games, chariot races, and lesUvaB. 


,’ere made, 
used for 
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but they continued to flourish as late as St Augustine 
These episodes are mentioned because of the possible 
attitudes toward physical education and athlebra and ^ 

ships in the development of culture patterns. ( Imthed such 

of Greece's great Golden Age, no doubt would have ^ 

spectacles as were later tolerated by Augustus and patronize y 
Traian (95-117 b.c.). , , i.^u 

In conclusion, we can say that the Romans ^ntribu ed ^ 
to the development of physical education. Professionalism w , t 
prizes was encouraged and these led to bribery and corrup ° ^ 

values and potential contributions to education were^ cn ® y vbole 
ten. Their chief contributions were in the amalgamation o 
ancient world, giving it common language, politics, dress, Ic^ 
tutions, and other aspects of a common culture. They sprea 
academic learning and education far and wide and left a 
law and public administration and the idea of world empire o 
generations. 


the GERMANS 

The naturalistic tendency treated education "according to 
ture" as a natural rather than an artificial process. 
viewed by the Naturalists, came from wilhin and was not an accre ^ 
from without; it came through the operation of natural instinc^ 
interests and therefore all educational efforts must start from th^ 
stinctive tcndendcs and not from response to external force. The 
cational theories were derived from the nature of children, 
nature of the child’s growth and development was to determine 
cational process at each stage of development. It was Rousseau (1 
1778) with all of his practical shortcomings, who denounced the tra 
ditional authoritarian education and brought the child into the for^ 
front, thereby introducing psychological principles derived from ^ 
study of the child mind in development, starting with natural m 
stincts and tendencies to action. Rousseau conveyed the idea o 
total organism and the fact that when the individual responds, he 
“responds all over."’ 

The influence of Rousseau carried over into positive forma ^ 
tion in practice in Germany by Basedo%v (1723-1790) and his fo>* 
lo^vcrs Salzmarai (1744-1811), GulsMulhs (1759-1839), and, of course, 
Frocbel (1782-1852) who founded the kindergarten in which he pf® 
sented the first well-organized program of education through pl^X* 

1 See past* 10, 67, 101-1D2, 130. 
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and moral pcm-ers through the pracHce of gymm^tia. His “ ^ 
phtz, or open-air gynmasium, was opened in Berlin in loi . 
movement spread rapidly and the young gymnaste were “=^”8 
hy the teachings and writings of Jahn to regard themselves 
hers of an association for the emancipation of their fatherland. 

To Jahn we owe the invention of not only much ot tne n ^ 
apparatus common to German gymnastics, such as ting 
parallel bars, horizontal bars, and similar equipment^ imt a ^ 
gjTtmastic costume as well- His activities were interesting an^ p 
mitted the students considerable opportunity to invent exercise 
stunts and challenge their colleagues in a friendly spirit ° ^ 
emulate them. With the patriotic zeal of the time, the students ^ 
tinued to practice indoors during the winter and study serious ) 
gymnastic handbooks of GutsMuths. Eventually ^minastic 
ture was developed, The various cxerdses were given names an 
methods of perfonnance described. Jahn’s famous boob. Die Dev sc i 
Tumbunrt, became the turner's guide throughout Germany. 
men formed Tvmtcreine or societies for gymnastics* who latCT 6 
iumfeste or gymnastic meets and even developed a newspaper devo 


to gymnastics called the Tumsdlung. , . 

Jahn's patriotic zeal to unite German/s sev’eral states * ^ 
fact that the ■tamcTs" ^vcre imbued with his political ideas or 
stitutional freedom and popular government caused the bings o ^ 
separate German slates to become concerned about their thrones, 
turners organizaUons, now being loobed upon as sources of revo ^ 
lions, were suppressed in Prussia, and Jahn was held in prison, laa 
the period 1820-40 one of little progress in physical education- , 

Frederick William IV removed the ban on tumvercin and 
an edict cncoura^ng their contribution to education. Each ) 
after German unity was achieved in 1570, membership in the turner 
sodeWes grc%v and passed the 2,000,000 mark in 1926. Along "’**^^* 
rustics, the turners gradually accepted and included games and 
Games liVc hockey, soccer, volleyball, and Germanized basketball, 
well as r-vimming, boxing, WTCStling, track and field, and hiking 
to great popularity. 

Under Hitler and the Nazis, from 1935-43, a vigorous prt>g«*” 
cf centralized physical education came into being, but the politician 
exploilcd youth and the physical education program for their ov'^n 
purposes and placed all out-of-school sports under the control o 
Mtl^l sports commissioner. The school physical education pro^^” 
for both b<n’i and girls under tlw? minister of education also ihn^ 
and received more careful attention. Health examinations, phyJJca* 
•HfU TErmrrein ia the UaHtd States fonaed £n Garfanatl In IMS- 
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Btaess tests, national asvarcls. and an 

day enriched and motivated the program for b^i “Tnartvoulh 
nately, these programs were also used as a baited trap } 

and indoctrinate them in Nazi ideology. , i-.-^ /...itA .< Direc- 

Today under the fine leadership of Dr (" to n toe^ 

tor of the German National Commission o ^i hiober insli- 

head of the Deutsche Hodishnle filr be- 

tute for the training of physic^ education “ leadership to re- 

coming more democratic each year, ^vc po , ^ jports 

search and teaching in the Gelds of physical education spc 

mcdidnc. 


the SCANDINAVIANS 

Although Scandinavia includes Sweden 

Sweden, frL the history of physical edooation slaaop 
and Denmark have Ggured most in 1S07 and hav* 

With Sweden invaded by Russia f ”’”p;pi„d rwesled from 

ing had the Aland Islands and the national participation in 

hm. tho Swedes, lilte the Germans, turned ^ ule ether 

gymnastics ^vith a patriotic, mihtaiy» an continued and 

nations after the wars, Swedish jjnd welfare- 

improved in the interests of national jyinc in Denmark, Ccr- 

It was in 18(M. after tea<*ingjmd (177&-1S39) «* 

many, France, and England, that cr fencing. Th° henefieja 
turned to Sweden to teach 8 )^"“ jg jjm a zealot in ®PP J 
effects of exercise upon his own bw A]ihough originally ^ 
ing this experience for the bcneBt o ® j anatomy and phj’S'O ^ 
hi? degrSn theology, he prsurd by mrdi- 

and actually later went through the 

cal doctors. r m-mnastics winch a 

He developed on elaborate — ^ical. militaO'- nyro- 

vided into four branches: pedagop ^-emment, the J 513 

After Lin* faHurcs to interest was founded m IM 

nastic Central Institute, with .^.^jjuciors. , medical 

for die purpose of training gymnas 1 ^ 

AfSrLcli iusUGed skep^ ^ £sp«f mem- 

'.r in (niriot* dK'be w» ?““>’,f[ShUpeo'f 


,, .onccijuji^ V.— / j,e was uiw‘v • 

ness of g>'mnastics in curing ^ Association in J ** r*' 

bcTship in the Swedish General a associates earned 
denth in 1839, lus sen ond tiro ,l,e pioneers of S'-»“ 

and it is dds group svhicli is 
medical gj-mnastics. 
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Lin^s son and successor, Hjalmer, sj’stcmalizcd the mass of^gjin 
nastic mo\'emenls developed by his father and developed e ^ 
nastic day’s order” which stressed progression, literally from ca 
to toe” and from day to day. Predsion of movement, rcspome-com- 
mand movement en masse, did not meet the needs of peacetime pro- 
grams, so more recent leaders have revised the older Swedis 
nasties. Today we End a more clastic program suited to the ne o 
children, youth, and adults of both sexes who find, besides the pr^ 
gram of “movement gymnastics,” rhy'thmic exercises, games, a 
letics, skiing, and dancing. The principles of Ling still remato 6 
basis for Swedish physical education, hut the compromise is re ec 
in the fact that school physical education programs are referred to as 
“Gymnastics with Games and Sports.” 

The Swedes are a great outdoor people. In winter, skating, oog 
distance skiing, ice hockey, curling, sail-skating, and ice-boating 
popular. In the short summer season, sailing, canoeing, 
swimming engage thousands. Bo.xing, wTCStling, and weight lifting 
axe popxdar individual sports, while soccer is the most popular 
sport Gymnastic programs for adults are popular for office wor 
and house^vives who are stimulated to action by a national fitness pn>* 


gram. ^ 

Denmark has experienced a similar history of war and ° 
territory. Franz Nachelgall (1777-1847) who, as Director of 
nasties, greatly influenced the Swede, Ling, spread his s)'Stem o ^ 
ercises from the schools to the armed forces. His g)Tnnasium ^n 
Copenhagen was the first to be established in modem Europe,^ 
Denmark was the first European country to accept pbj'sical n 
cation as an integral part of the sdiool program, to train teachers ^ 
this, and to develop and distribute teaching manuals to instructors. 
In the field of adult education, the folk high schools, which "crc 
unique to Denmark, have alwaj’s included gymnastics in their p^'^ 
grams and meet the needs of fanning youth who have at least com- 
pleted elementary school 

Mention should be made here of Niels Bukh, principal of A® 
Folk High School for Physical Training at OBerup where young mm 
and women, chiefly from farms, take short counes of from three to 
five memths so that they may become gymnastic leaders in volunlt^ 
clubs in their respective communities. Bukh’s system was based 
strongly on Lin^s corrective gjannastics with additional emphasis tm 
encouraging more freedom for a youthful and athletic type of "■“d" 

wSh'u?..’’’ Elmer D. llllehdl, mid Brace L. BenodJ-m 

Edecalim, (Engtmrood Clillr, N.f.i PrenUce-Hdl’ 
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His aim was a thorongh wcrlcing and “P.f 

emphasizing flexihiUty, muscmlat power, 

nesl in other words, the develo^rat of his te^h- 

much needed and often laclang in_f™ he olanned his program 
ing manual "Primary G^nastics. ^e g^^ ^ 

based on a “fundamental gymnastic tab e , . 

the body and a gradual rise and bll m e o ^ ^ to combat 

Like most modem nations, “ “^rSnical Bans- 

the evil physiological influences of au ^a * jjjg good of 

port by conserving her natural recrea on r portion of the 

all. In the capital, Copenhagen, one BodB a s^ r 
highways marked off and reserved for ® . pj on beside 

p4d on as bumper-to-bumper motor traffic often 
them. . _ .f.3 dental care accom- 

Medical inspection, health examim jementary and sec- 

pany required physical educabon m . ^ 2 nd counted in 

ondary schools. Physical education ^ ^j^ts^are expected to dress 
the eumulalive index of each PT''; A" X“fle.svard. 
for phyiscal education classes and to 

the ENSIISH 

u ..otEuelaod.Seo*"'’’®?^ 
IVhile the term British relm to . the English as the 
Wales, historical comments will deal large y 

dominant people of the British Isles. , ^3] effort 

Before 1^ England left of 

family or church or through spcaa smmg classical tra 1 

schools.” These schools even today purpose 

and are highly selective by eaammauoo local 

university preparatory for the poten ^ centralized. 

EdneaUon in England svas “''"'"Sritiez opende 
county and county-borough cduca groups m sco- 
ot elementary schools, and l»th types. Adm^'j ,^sc 

another. The government gives ^ fo™" f’t'M.filcc? gn>“P 

ondary education is by examiw py only a fahly cnol. This 
was to prepare for the university. pjiory secondary 
is privlleg.5 to enter the university £■)““■ 

attitnde. that secondary etoa“" “ „i„t came va* “ 
elite, is rapidly changing. The _,iSnC pep^h- ff^’^^rd oui- 

*1 OUBtoally Inlenarf t" ho 

paying students Increased to tf** r“ 

li4. llanow, Rugby. W«tmJnst«. ys,ofic »«<« 

stlQ operating, represent some 
schools. 
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Uon Act of 1&14 with the Labor Party in "'“jo"*)'- 
pnpns may enter any of three types of secondary schools. Ttoe^ 
the unh-ersity preparatory school, the technical academic or gra 
school which stresses vocaUonal cducaUon and is the traiUonal sc 
for those with mechanical and sdcntific abilities, and ® ® , 

school. The latter school stresses general education wW* ^ f 
to the needs of the majority who may not fit into the o 
schools. The criteria for screening pupfls for enti>' into one o 
three types are: tests of various types, recommendations 027 
members and principal, and desires of parents. 

En^and, bang an isolated island Vingdom protected from 
mies for many years by the Channel, was therefore devoid o 
pulsory military training for a long period. Recogmzing the need 
actirity, the English chose physical exercise which was not regimen 
drill but fun. Games and spents thus became popular. The fiat gree 
areas called "coramons" and present in all communities, the clima 
the spirit of assodation and solidarity encouraged by local self-go'^^ 
ment were all factors in making En^and the “cradle of modern spo 
The English have, perhaps, been able to retain the true play sp^ ” 
their sports and games to a greater extent than the people or any 
other national group. They have never permitted the pldy factor in 
sports to atrophy to the extent that is true in American colleges an 
universities. An extraordinary variety of sports have been popular 
Great Britain with all classes for the past five hundred years, no coun 
try comparing with it in this respect. National unity, military fitness, 
and similar associated objectives stressed in European countries 
never the principal focuses for physical education in England. 
character, the social attributes of the “gentlemen,” and all-round 
ness were stressed. 

Furthermore, the Englishman does not lose his love of spori when 
he leaves his native island. He has carried games and sports in theii 
finest tradiUon to all corners of the ^obe. In the days of the far-flung 
empire, men in the British Army and the civil service spread teoni^ 
socce^ and Rugby football, cricket, track and field sports, rowing, 
field hockey to many foreign lands where they still function toda) 
as important elements in culture and education. 

original Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain were an athleti" 
race. The works of Shakespeare (1564-1616) and other Elizabetliai 
poets abound in allusions to sport which even then formed an ifl- 
portont feature of school life and at fairs. The ancient origin of most c 
the English games and sports enjoyed by youth and adults has much I 

IVa : b Clbrc (N. 
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do with the sport tradition that has become deeply ingrained in Eng- 
lish life. 

The Englishman engaged in business nr a profession mainlarns 
his activity in sport much longer than the American, e may p^ 
Tucby or association football in an amateur club oaf ty or mo , 
crfcket till he is fifty, and tennis as long as he ^ 
acute discomfort to himself or his opponents, ome . 
frequently than an American, he will t" •>>= “ 

ercise. He takes pride in keeping fit, and indeed e « business 
that this pride prompts, urges him so to regu te u friL^s and 
or profesrional,*^ that he may indulge in it Smce ins J 

associates have the same desires, he finds cong 
amateur football and cricket clubs as well as clubs m Cher Mds « 
sport. Many of these clubs are insUmrions of h^oraWe biri^ry, to. 
have been in existence for more than a ssu,g j,jeals 

ported by the same kinds of sportsmen an ev played fool- 

of sportinansbip. ... The rJXrarrn.ate of 

ball or baseball or ran appeare to ? mich^amal^ or pra- 

mind whi* permits his paytag „ Ibe grandstand, 

fessional teams compete, sitting In the blearten 
and reading accounts of games Englishman'* interest in 

ward passivity at a relaUvely early g • ,j 

sports appear to remain active unUl much later in Mt. 


■ This picture, resulting is perhaps 

sports and their place in British We j^y contrast, seems to 

a valid picture today. The American pJ X pressures being cx- 
show little improvement. With comp _ sooner than ever, 

erled on youth in the intermediate pa cs, jjicachers or in front 
But perhaps this causes them to w up too. 

of the television screen as spectators a 

“"Shoiuo'"™;* S 

and the c.rpanding democratic i ca ^ u, northern 

Our dLinant heritage of European. trad.U^s 

Since early American settleis « . guides. Furthermor , 

from tliis source naturally became ^ 

.n.nw„d snvng., -- " 

(New Yo.l? Bolletln #18. 

Tcnclhlng, 1026), pp. 5-6. 
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Usioiy of Amoricao physical education is a function of 
cultural setting oE the various periods in which it exis*s- 
of tradition have been tempered and redirected to meet 
needs of people animated by new ideals in a new worl , 

Physical education, as we have seen, has been ^d con 
be a reflection of the traditions, environment, and ° _ 

times even more than other aspects of life or education. er 
conditioning for military training, and the early conception^ P 
tive games and sports were fun, the earliest settlers in America r 
no ideas of systemali 2 ed physical education— for at that tinm 
isted in Europe. Furthermore, with every walang hour 
hewing forest, tilling fields, building shelter, and fighting on 
Indians, little surplus time or energy was left to American 
for play. In addition, life under the Puritan code of religious ^ . 

dal teaching in New England was stem and serious. Worlc was de 
play was frowned upon as a w'aste of time and often an 
the devil Since culture tends to mold physiques, habits, 
and personality, we have a fairly accurate image of the typical 
tan of his day. To the north, however, in what was to become 
Yorl^ the Dutch were bowling on the lawn, sharing and sledding, hu 
ing, and fishing. To the south, in Virginia Colony, such sports an 
games as existed in the British Isles at the time flourished and were cn 
couraged by offidals in that colony in line with the long histoty 3^ 
tradition of games and sports even then existing in England. 
in referring to the evolution of American physical education, caDs 1 
“the battle of the systems."** Each decade after 1540 saw from tivo to 
dght million immigrants pour into America. These people natural ) 
brought wth them their national folkways and mores, their game*, 
dances, hobbies, interests, and standards of conduct The Gernw*^ 
imported Gennan gymnastics and the Tumverein, the Swedes 
Swedish movements and medical gymnastics, and the sports-miDoe^ 
British their games and sports. None of these alone satisfied the cul- 
tural needs of afl. Our new American way of life and the forces 0 
democratic environment very early began to mold the personality c 
the people. The result was that the newness of and interest in the®® 
imported systems gradually wore off and innovations began to 
pear. Granting the influence of early foreign institutions on Amen 
can education, such as the Gennan kindergarten (taught in German/ 
at Watertown, Wisconsin by Mrs. Carl Schurz (1855), and the develop 
ment of the normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts by Horac^ 
Mann for the special education of teachers (1839), changes were a - 

Wuedto. (NW 

AppIeton-Ccnturj-^Zrrfts, 1962), p. 24. ^ 


to 

the 
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fecled in curricula and adminiriraBon in line rvith 
ideals. Similarly American physical education f 

and ideals in Leping with American culture and Whv^- 
and sports graduaUy toolc a more ?«>““”“* as the 

tion prograL so that hy 1914 they replaced lonnal gymnasUcs 

core of American physical cducaBon progt^- Jevelopmenl of 

A brief chronology of m physical education 

American education, with special r^l» P 
svill suffice to bring us up to the Philadelphia 

nSl-Founding of Benjanun and pmctical type of 

in response to the demand for n GrammK School based 

secondary education in contrast to the in games, sports, 

on the ckssics. Provision made for students to engage m g 
and s\vunming. .. .j 

1827-Fitst inlerdass football gime at Ha • SOTtoiy 

1837-Catherine Beecher, fnn”"' “ that no program 

and later author of P/iyriofogy end Cfl to physical 

of education for women is complete vnthout atlenu 
development. , e,,, jnstiluUon of high" 

Impounding of Oberlin College, the brst 1 

education to admit women. , » .cg training of teac - 

1839-The first American normal school for 
ers at Leainglon, Massachusetts. _„,,Ke society) fanned in Cm- 
184S-First Tnmverein (German gymnasbc soc. y, 

cinnati. . r^r school children. 

1853-Boston requires daily “ Williams vs. A>^ , 

1859-First intercollegiate basebaU p ■ The pla 

. Secn-ran Hndergarten m nuj, 

started at Amherst 


ioo»— rirsr imercuucgia*"' - 
ISeO-First American Hndergarten i 
oi play in education stressed. nroeram 

1861-Bequired physical education V S’ 

College hy Edward Hitchco* established m 

1861-Normal Institute for Physical 
tonby Dio Lewis. i^rislale for school 

1866-CalLfomia, first slate to Ieg» 
tion. .{rtn establish®^ ^ 

18e7-United States Office of Educa 

.“^'"JlL-rheXalamarooCaseMegaliredtarsuppuri 

, educaUon in Michigan. » i,«^mes i ^ucaUon be 

1870-Dr. Dudley Sargent become^ educa 

and suggests that the Amcd*^** V 
eclectic, saying: 
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a smaH Horida lam who taught tlic sclioo! kids 

doing, he got them by the hundreds oil the streets, out of the hot^. 

away from the juke bores and the comer drug store, ga« them 

eoordinaUon, a sense of beauty and a feeling for therr bod.es, as 

as skilb beyond measure. This without a word of praise or apprecta 

tion.*® 

Tlie frontier ciperienccs, unique perhaps only to early Americans, 
de%'eloped in them the attitudes, ideals, and feelings so 
fleeted in our games and sports today. Until recently, the U.SA. 
had no place for any but the muscular aggressive male. With frai ° 
blaze, the west to conquer and develop, little time remained for ^ 
literature, and science until a later period. Yet the cultural expectation 
and deeply-rooted admiration for physical fitness and prowess, gmOj, 
back to the limes when these qualities were of obsious sun'iv'al s^a 
still remain. Tlie desire to achieve, press on, lo excel became ingrain 
in American character starting with the frontier experience 
carried into sports and games, into politics and business. To the Am^ 
can, most of life is a game.” ^ , 

Our schools and the lessons learned on the playground, to ® 
gymnasium, and on the athletic field have hepl us free. Over the years, 
self-government was possible only from the lessons learned. Katio 
unity created out of tremendous diversit)' came from a common 
language and common heritage, resulting in part, at least, from our 
games and sports. Out of the many we made one from the million* o 
immigrants who stormed our shores in the decades after 1840. 

Commager states it well in sa)ing that the United States: 

With the “most heterogeneous of modem sodeties— profoundly 
in racial background, religious faith, social and economic interest— 
e%'er seemed the most easy prey to forces of riotous 
ruinous dirision. These forces have not prevailed, thej' have 
routed, above aH, in the sdiool roo m s and on the playgrounds o 
America. In the dassroom, the nation’s diddren have lived and learn 
equality— all subject to the same educational process and the 
disciplines. On the pUyground and the athletic field, the same code 
has ruled— with the reward of honor and applause heartftilly given ^ 
achievements to which aD could aspire equ^y. The roster of Tore*^ 
names on our high school and eoHege footbaD has seemed worm 
a feeble joke to many an unwit^ radio comedian. ^Vho can seriously 

Ameriam Way fn Sport (Sow York: Daell, Sloan and 
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douit that the cause ot dcmocosy is smed ul® » u a a 

Schwarta, a Gsoglio or a Levitsly that the cheercg st»ds apriaodr 

Thoughtful Americans are concerned about ""j; 
They are not exacUy certain what to ^tenomenal 

more science, mathemahts and oovemroent, the 

growth of higher education, the new ,^aHon in the interests 

military and the professions tend to ^ow e 

of spSaliaation, Furthermore, dte school u n ^ 

UoSl influence as in the W'h.<r«”'^J;“rd 
such as the movies, radio, television, f youth, 

strong competitors in shaping the id.^ and. deahO ^^yu, 

\TOle e.specting the sch^ls to 'X physics, parents 

education and typing to world lus ory functions ot building 

also c-rpccl the school to perform its roa physical health, 

character, democratic citizenship, an m 

Commager states that , relucunt to 

There is a iurther difficulty, >he to jie failto 

recognize. Schools reflect the s ^ fact failures o 

we ascribe to contemporary u ^ to 

society as a whole. A soacly indifference. A .-i 

cannot expect schools to make g refuge in the 

slurs over fundamental S schools instruct m8« 

and the ephemeral cannot 

moral values. A society p>^ X ^not fairV expect ® 
accomplishments and is less meaninghd 

teach that the snug warmth of ^‘y^^^efonn our schools .s Erst 
bracing venture of freedom. In 

to reform ourselves." the 

Education, including physical J^^y^^^person leams- ^ 
sum total ot the experiences ' ot greatly influence c 

eaucx.tors and athletic coaches we c^not 

order directly but in a ' Jon that we f” yp^nd 

portunity to promote ideas in means every 

ligorouriy Jse to which school and from every 

being counted by the thousan 

“^•and sports haveforyeamhc.^^^^^^ 

"Henry Steele Conmage*; “Our Schoos 
le. 1930). © 1950 Time Inc- 
>» Especially the sports secHott. 

"Ibid. 
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had very little idea of the reasons why th^ supported ^aiiy 

schools have entered into games haphazardly, without regard 

value they might possess as an educah'onalinstrurnent. 

Good physical educaUon. in the interests of rts educational objee 
lives and its eontribuUons to social democracy and the hentage of OT 
national life, must insist upon certain priorities in order to avoiU 
hazards which endanger its contributions to individual education ana 
American culture. Some pertinent facts are; 


1. Leadership, time allotment, facilities and equipment in phy^c^ 
education must be available, equally, to all who wish to partia- 
pale; our first obligation is to all. 

2. Priority for the above must come in the following order: 

(a) A sound instructional physical education program under 
trained leadership for every pupil. 

(b) A well-organized intramural sports program available to a • 

(c) An interscholastic athletic program of “sensible propor- 
tions and under a sound school athletic policy. 

3. If these activities are recognized as integral parts of the educa- 
tional curriculum, they should be supported by public taxation, 
the same as home economics, industrial arts, or history. A 
present the commercial cxploitadon of athletics makes it a busi- 
ness venture which de-emphasizes its true educational values. 

4. Sports editors, being more interested in the commercial than 
in the educational aspects of school and college sports, have a 
po^ve^fu^ influence on public attitudes usually toward acc^t* 
ance of athletic practices often inimical to best education. 
Somehow, the reading pubhc, largely parents, should u^® 
editors to recognize the tremendous potential for orienting 
readers to sounder educational conclusions in reporting games 
and sports. 

5. Finally, research findings in child grmvth and development, 
menial hy^ene, and psychology should not be ignored to the 
extent that we push little boys and girls into burning competi- 
tion before they are emotion^y and physically ready for it 

American education is undergoing soul-searching and evaluation 
at all levels. The water is being squeezed out of the educational 
process. Results must be planned for; to be convincing they must be 
shown. Physical education programs are under fire in many institutions. 
Some at the college lev’el have already been eliminated as unjustified. 
Cliildhood games have been ovcradultized. Sportsmanship is often 


forgotten- Play becomes work and sport a business- ^ 

Tlie nation is in peril. Education today cannot afford to deal with 
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IrividiUes. But is pBysi^ 

The place to do something “ 7te7^e-ha«d Jordina- 

with a start at the elementary sthoo jcsM'<:ion adequate mus- 

lion, self-confidence quick of others, and 

culahire and strength, respect for th ^ [n the many silua- 

working for a common end are * .pj. school is too late, 

tions on the playing fields. To rtart “ ^ staled that reli- 

Sports is an Amencan re'®””' ™ ,, ^ represents the most 

gion, L a search for a valnc, nirSc ulL^te 

comprehensive of possible philosop individuals, conceming 

and logical condusions to which we . and action. The 

the end results of sport will -,ocess wifi affect tremen- 

collective end results of tlus ^yt the future culture of 

dously not only the education of our c 
our nation as a whole. 


SUMMARY . , Lyman experience stow 

Sports and games have bMo a part o' ^ 

the time oi primitive man. Onginally. AIlhou|h they ha 

lile, for their results "'“® “iSty “< '*"5» '?,£ 

down to present times, through ”. jP , „ optimam ° . ^inSal 
in Idnd, they are still Xafio" “ f .*5 a«S= 
The oily Greehs f ’"‘‘^^^^Ted physied morA ^ ^ 
parts oi the educaUon oi h”"*;, fa great part, i™” ^ ^ture, 

riucaUon. and the latter two de^^ ^ ^ p„, deal oi 
education functioned around the & ideals were based o 
the moral principles, the phrlomp history has 

physical education. Some “Pf ^Swo. ha' the 
id^stio, since Sparta was ontmely way "f >■" 

passedontousnfanatoreaccoptawe . „ ,*k on the 

non.Spartim education. f-,„ks, but, hi so doing, ^ ^ ol 

The Romans ON'crran ih® Pomans were 

educational “coloring of their naW^® 

law, organization, and in pra .^-^ation. The laiUtaristJ men 

areis oi fateDect, aestbetios, »nd fae Pff! “IV' 

Komans diverted much of became pbysicA Jiritis" came 

strong tor batUe. abysmal ed fa;,, spectacle. to 

deeds ot partidpants were glonfaM "t ^ mm ^ 

into lb. Ltoried scene as *^1 d'Pd’f’/i bribmy om 

Witness gladiatorial combat^ s Activities. Gambbng a 

believable assortment of bru j,,ee rodety- Beme. ^ 

rampant Umrugb dre circus merm. enbgbtened ^„,e Ae 

dubious conlribuUon to sports rn e>^ ^emendous areas, 
spreading Us version ot ednoatron over 
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<^r;rr=rSr:;*sf'' " 

University Press, 1930. A det .--.Jiu New York: Steed & 

Mairou, H. I., A Iflsion, o/ f it' to Greco-Uto. 

Educator, October 1960. PP; ^.'iets in physical education and 

periences of one of Amencas great leader py 

replete rvith historical signtScanw. plication. New Vork; The 

Ptisrico! Educctim. New York. The P'“'”w,l 

history of physical educahoo '^ '^fu^.iled Slates where physical 
I emphasis on developmenB m to 


history oi physical educaaon 
greatest emphasis on development - 
&ucaUon is more highly york: Duell. Sloan 

Tunis, John R., The 2«2^1955. Indicates how ^ 

Pearce, an alEIiale of MereAlh bsesrion in the United States^ 

the years has heenme a kind »' ° ,„a Bruce L. Beuneth A 
Van Dalen, Deobald B.. Ulrn« • j;ngWocd "ru^Dry cl 

Weriri Hislon, o, Physieef £*^'^Slide survey of the history 

Hall, Inc,, 19S3. Presents a basic . pr, fl.»cei 

physical education. i)i,„.:cal Education, * 

WebLn R. W.. "The Heritage »' 

Educator. March, 19^. PP- ^jjjetics, and intri*^ ^New York: 
present-iiy physical educa , p/iusicol „ nhysical 

Weston, Arthur, The jy^’^/Tcondse ^'’^Ju^"wbich bave 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, literary conlnh 

education documented byf^J . . 

proved to be lustorical mil ^ . Societies- f^^jn the 

point of vierv of to “whole man an 

physical. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PROSPECT: 
A LOOK AHEAD 


Wh«rtfr ©f «©♦ educ*tton will ttand ®! 

tKt Hm*i will upon iM*llig*M lnltrpf*t-lio" 

• pplk.tioR ©I m ®bi.«l5».» ©nd s^twAU. 


Ef COMPARATISTIY RECENT YEARS, TIIE WORD “iNtTLENDENTATlOS I 
found great favor in educational parlance. It has become such a 
word that it sometimes seems that its meaning has been lost on e 
user and that it now fills out sentences instead of plans. Will Rogers 
had somewhat this idea when he suggested that many people say. 
■Tiave eaten" who “ain't et" regularly. It is so readily possible to know 
words and their meanings, without ever making the dynamic relabon 
ship to function, that vocabularies may increase while their implica 
tions die o-boming. The previous chapters have been devoted to an 
attempt to establish a basis in philosophy and principles which may 
indicate what ought to be imderstood by the physical educator. Loo ' 
ing ahead to functioning programs in physical education comes under 
the general heading of that overworked word, “implementation. 

In order to have any clarity in looking at the prospect for physica 
education, it is necessary to find for oneself a vantage point Such a 
position may be assumed only by building it of the circumstances 
which nmv exist We are what we have become; we shall be w’hat " o 
are plus what happens to us, or what we make happen. Physical educa- 
tion is what we have made it, or permitted it to be. ^Vbat it 'vfll be 
rests on our philosophy as implemented from our present-day base o 


218 
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operaUons. We must, therefore. loot ol cumnl problems, 

quo, and “aho our programs in and 

cable needs and those new ones which are occurnng 

rapidly changing society. .gucaUon is the roost 

ThU maltiKiisciphne area rallrf j, be said 

misunderstood diild in the wliole educa i ^ complete 

to be almost totally misunderstood, for i P jj ^ aie 

agreement, its neighbors Iiave as ^ ^le time. The 

neighbors, and it is completely ^acle really is that 

miracle is not that it tends to ■Jcj'j'T" hvislings and 

it is not completely and fte anssver, for many 

twinings. This is not to say that no y ^ ^ „,j„5„aous chaUenge 
do. This is to say that much-so muc , ^ answer, into 

-is yet undone in gelting_thc ^rfeW. 

functioning programs at tlie grass-roo s philosophy and the 

The eLealed physW '^'^“presLs a player in a 

principles of his profession, ^s p^ljlcs will lose dm g®"' 

^e which he knows not, and >'\''°”“^“stoek of the prob'f"' 
Knowing what needs to bo doim. he program to 

of now, tho obstacles in the path «' ^J„ge one’s cieduhty. 
The speciGc problems are so “V p,p5tr look with a view to 

THE CONTINUED STRUGSLE past and the 

When we consider the “md^ last thW 

tremendous proportion ol it problem of anyone 

we must have grave concern ® , „ all the physics ^nt 

our children. Nuclear physic is ^uch of 

could possibly hnow o few ^ all the h 

learning today must be acquired school day , jppis- 

possible when our present (jie increased n gnhanced 

is a serious problem when we w problem is . vg taugbt 

mitting technological informaliM, . janguage can j jjg 

bysul discovers os the noted but 

if started in the elementary grades. of *e^‘*;post. 

introduced most effectively s , j-pn * so they ^ is the 
mothers did not have the in school And that 

pone such exposure until the chiJ quantity as 

crux of the problem! continuously to ^ explosto°> 

Schools are being ashro . -with a pop^' 
well as tire quality of their o 
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actually, more of an endtes. increasing 

rural into urban areas faster than the cen^ can he ^ 

burdened beyond their elastic limits to lahe care of then 
These are tos of which most people are ^ 

caU for some major decisions in cducaUon, and to these decisi 

too few will be giving their best efforts. „ t^„ae 

Physical education tends to be vicsvcd in many sch(»ls as a ^ 
benefit When more time is needed for other subj(^, ^sical 
tion can readily join the ranhs of the espen^ble. us, a 
problem of this important area of cducaHon is for it to 
knosTO as an essential part of total education. This will nevCT ha^ 
by chance; it will happen by design, by the communiratron ot ns 
worth to every dedsion-maldng group in the educational hierarc y. 

The matter of lime for all the classes needed is so senous ^ 
some school systems have gone on split sessions, and many^e nm 
considering extension of the school day. If the school day is^ ^ ^ * 
physical educators must be alert to their responsibilities in ® 
plan ph)*sieal education into such an extended program. Faille o 
a part of school planning groups can cost the physical 
teacher his chance to do his vital part in the education of children. ^ 
^Vhen we consider that ev’eiything that we Icncrw of the education 
of diOdren stresses the need for developmental activities, which p ys 
ical education represents, as a d^y program, we recognize that 
have never yet achieved an adequate time allotmenL In fact, the 
stale laws which require some physical education apply to ^ 

education rather than to the most important formative penw, 
elementary school period. If we have not been allocated time, m ^ » 
the "pre-explosion" era, it is apparent to even the least discemi^ 
that time for the physical education of our children is one of the tn 
serious piohlems on which we must base our future pla nnin g. 

In attempting to isolate our problems of the present in order ti) 
look to an intelligent pattern for the future, w’e must also recognize 
the problem of space. In this instance, we refer to terrestrial spa^ 
rather than the more glamorous matter of outer space. Our concern is 
simple, mundane space in which to have activities of physical educa- 
tion. It is not uncommon for aidiitects and other planners of secondary 
school buildings to invite physical education experts to assist in 
gjmnasium space, lodcer rooms, and various athletic facihties. 
is highly uncommon for such cooperation to be asked in planning 
elementary school buildings and areas. It, therefore, naturally foUo'^ 
that at the level of greatest need the least is done to provide for that 
need. 
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Any physical T'’'® f ^™is a^Mle"ph^ace, bofli 

profession must have hnowledp o oonulation. If such infonna- 

tadoor and outdoor, for any g"'.™ ^ ^ professions pub- 

tion is not in his head, it f ”0” demansLte that be has 

licatiom. If the Heeds to space planning board 

a thorough hnowledge of the spa .hu„ xhe point need not be 

■vriU more than lihely ash and value P ^ has 

labored, hut it is more ton uetline physical education repre- 

already been missed on the matter of g ti^ P > name of 

senled in planning for school spa^ ,0 to pemt 

justieo and humanity, he vastly ddferent-even. P 
of adequacy. 

SHALL WE LEARN °Ln that phys- 

It has bceri suggested ^“0,® to honors of ancient 

ical education is still trying to know that early ^ 

There is no question tot it f “P^^^nt is an essenUa part rf 
people recognised tot phyrtHlfto point » the anct^l Gre* 
total development It is '"''HirtMt 

became they attained, via this phJosop 

in the line of grmvth “r^iHdou 

to hnow the tact tot phys viewed it as “'’^H'^Hteeiive 

the Spartans, the Bomam and HP;°To„ 

a war weapon m the sam 8 vith instances “ ot 

shields. Although history -s IweCd in 

Toohing back, there “'Hrience. We do not hve m F P ^ 

taking advantage of past lj,3t sve do lii^ he to looking 

thepittatitisantoubvmmrt^^^toto,^^^^ 

Utile bit of analysis of tot I® , ^e past Ma^ ^ ^j„to 
ahead, review a fesv of to 1^^, of m- down on 
‘One should be caret 1^5^ ^ve be lil^' 


that jwint ^ *^3^ Mark Twain once 
ucue DU ui *1— SODS of tne , ^he >vn 

ahead, review a fesv of an espen ^ ^ ^ down on 

-One should f lest svu be like to to to 

that is in it— and stop jtnvn on anymore, 

the hot stove lid. She V f iTeel" Tto wUm tofs 

tofs well; but also =>>' ^g baa'^ ® 

Jir caution m 10° ^ ,ty.\-elOT> 


We may liike cauUon 
in it 


■i —• •' s;t= -SS-M??! 

m^vd^to -'ale hr 

thinking to translate p needs, w F 

terms.ftisprobabbto^toi'emau. 

greater than wer 
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2. Tte Greek recognized that /t 

rven-rounded and, therlfore. better educated. They 
education tor der-elopmenl in other areas which we now recognize 

pertme^sji^^l^^^ us that p^ical dwelopment for u^^ 
fa war rather than for total development of the individual, ma^ 
physical education a one-trad: road. It is robbed, m th«e 
^ces, of its tremendous potential for developing personable, courte- 

om,demc>craUc, creative, and appredativeindiWduak.^ 

4. The Romans have given us evidence of the kind the Spart 
evinced, except that even that militaristic regime could not 
from digesting some of the better values of the Greeks whom they 

swallowed. , _ 

5. From the Germans we have had several lessons. From the om ^ 
of Bismarck, we learn of physical education with excellent or^niM 
tion, pubUcity, and specific activity wth heavy apparatus. Combining 
of social groups with physical activity groups came to ^ 
Turner Mov’emenL Later, Germans, imder Hitler, prostituted ph^ 
education into fitness for v''ar and into propaganda devices. The i ^ 
Youth Movement has taught us how never to utilize youth programs. 

6. By the Swedish programs, we are again reminded of the 

of using physical education for the main purpose of “building men 
war. However, we have additional benefits from them in a nevv area. 
Medical Gymnastics. Fh)*sical therapy can also look bad: to such pro- 
gram as its meagre beginning. 

7. The Danish people devised phj'sical education which vvas 
peculiarly fitted to the rural people of Denmark. We have used parts 
of the Danish s)'5tera, but we found that it did not transplant, who e- 


sale, into our urban society. 

8. Lieber, FoUen, Beck, Dio Lewis, Wood, Gulick, Helherington 
have given us parts of a program of physical education which now 
form part of our current base of operation. 
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Ue avenue tor removal of rome of the waste produ^ of the 
“o the whole army of prohl^ hnph^ 
physical activity. It isn’t quite that snnplc, but its the best 

“^SSiT^S^Ve a long looh at a feu- of the 

from which sve may tahe heed of a nesv “ j^'/^jor 

present right direction, we must tahe 

educational oversi^ts in the history of nianW. W 

elaborate on the softness of the Ameriean. That is teng d ^ b) 

every medium of communication m vogue today. 'y= J, 

oveiwhelming evidence. The cducaBonal ^ ‘ . 

the simple fact that we live in a physical tolX I'Gyto 

activih- for its development and maintenance. FurtliCT. tins 

much of its horoscope u-ritten in its very early years. 

priate activity was mandated by the demands for survuv . I 

some land of survival is possible with almost infinitesimal ^ 

activity. ^Vhen we recogni2ed the debilitation j.?! 

plague-like, on our people, we mandated some high seboo requu 

ments in ph)'sical education. Corollary provisions were n^ ’why 

the mandate was made. The mystery may never be solved as to / 

it u-as deemed that activity should start in the human animal 

appronmately thirteen years of age. It must have been assum 

something would take care of the child in those early, formative y * 

Something does take care of him. Mother takes care that he snfi^ 

hardship nor unsafe activity; father takes care of his transportetion ^ 

he doesn’t walk; and the school takes care of his activity b> 

minimal classroom calisthenics. This, of course, is an exaggeration. 


it is closer to file American average than is decent , 

An attempt has been made to stress the meagreness of quality an 
quantity of school physical education. In isolated places, these m ^ 
dictions are really false accusations, for many sound programs of p yj" 
ical education do flourish. It is impossible, however, to w^ very far m 
any direction without stepping into the mire of impoverished p^ 
grams, absence of programs, or substitution of something else or 
physical education. Most of us have this mire on our shoes and am 
looking franctic^y for the right land of polish to remove or to cov'er i 
At the risk of complete redundance, some restatement of the pm 
lems of present-day educational programs may lend clanty. ^ 

base for looldng into the future is the objective, it may he 
identify that b^ clearly. It has been pointed out repeatedly io 
volume that physical education is multi-disdplinaiy, i^e^ it draws on 
scientiBc facts and established philosophy from a large number ot 
sciences. Among the many facts that we know is one very simple onCf 



0,0 fact 0.at algoroua »cO«ly b “.o 

dea-clopmcnl in early may never aeHeve 

acquire appropnate aclimtj at this ““S'- leamina acUvlty 

his optimum development. Tlus vagorom ? K kotis in a 

as well as a dcvxloper of ratal organs, bon^ , obtain. At this 

soeial situation, if properly given, so ' , ^^jential to both 

age, considerable learning of emotmna pj get this physical 

social and emotional dcvciopmrmt. The It jj part 

education in proper quality and •1“'“'''^ Jementary school, it is a 
of hU educaUon, and, at Oic “8“ ’I' M ' 7 d he needs to 
vital part of his education. Tlie ehi n learning. At this 

progrL from Iow.organlzcd_ aeUrat^ y I^ells one 

poing one is tempted to ash. Does t > important 

and alt that elementary ^ysical l“we of American education to 

school physical education. Thus, t ic . -tary physical education 
provide ample quality and quantiq o e the failure occurs or 

is a Hack .hark against it, irrespecUve of 
the reasons for it. . nlanned physical v^tica 

If the cWld is given PfStTi ge^vdll have acquired a vade^ 
through the Brst eight d^clopment to which be 

of skills, as well ns, hopefully, j P participate 1“ tlm J. ® 
is entitled. At tills stage, '““SMy. be » y P gfp„pming in acttviV. 
of aeUviUes rvith csccllent results. He b ^ ^ppption wJI bn^ 
J further, well-plaoned, wih be shortW 

him into fuUhloom^Whhou.th«o^3;“^^^^ , a novel educa 

in his educaUon. On this basis, sno 

Uonal pracUce. . •'nutshell,” then, we ^ 

In some kind of >nult.-'ectmnrf ^^pp,,. A a tas,s^>__^ 

over.all problems of phjni I p^ fertility- As a p tability. 

planning for the future it dees not 1^ ““f eScatiin. 

wUch to leap into the edv^^nal physical educa 

IVhat are we to do about It? Are' b 

or chaos? , 

WHAT IS AHWD! 

• „T, education wiU 

I. seems evident that ^ejujum of ^rprob.^^- 
turbulent There is no taxes, beaching schedule- 

enroUments. rising ’ ^T^d » !. ?“ “‘“nhysical edu^^™.?' 

ments of subject matter “ ^.cr 3^,11 hwe phy p foreseeable 
The ominous question of ^„p, or for 'vors 

chaos is going to be 
future. 
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Teacher-educalion insUtuKons have a heavy sh^e 
hmt>- in what we shall do about physical educahon By whateve 
means are necessary, these professtaal prograrns >“ 
tion are going to have to graduate dedicated, educated 
teaching. The stress on accrcditaUon will CTentually be a ac m 
quality of students in teacher education. However^^ “V “P” , 

ing and a climate for proper learning can give us ^ "i„„ 

Uon teachers who svill have biowledgc, vision, and determinate 
which are ingrained beyond chance of diluUon "““PP'^^”- “ 
not be enough to possess an array of skills. A broad, general ' 
is basic. Knowledge of principles and philosophy of physical 
and of the areas of growth and development must be considered t 
as much as the ability to teach a wide variety of acUvitiM. 
graduale must be able to evaluate pupil progress, and he ^ 
to counsel on the basis of evaluation. These, and a set of a i u 
that ^\'ill maVe him a teacher on a par with other teachers in 
school, arc essential as a minimum. 

Research will have to be meaningful. It is not enough to 
a scries of ansNvers; the research must get into the stream of educa o , 
must be used in teaching. Issues arc going to be faced ® 

they are going to be lost causes. Good programs are Justifiable; tncy 
must be justified in unequivocal terms. When the physical cducatio 
teacher is asVed a question about his life’s work, he must be able to o 
more than mumble some incoherent phrase about ‘'total dcvclopmen . 
He must know about total development, but be will have to talk ® 
mother or father about things as specific as stomachs and backs. ' c 
never liavc sold, and nc%'cr will sell programs on vague, unc«rta>n 
gcncralilics. If physical education is to take its rightful place in t ic 
educational program, the overwhelming evidence for it must be Irans- 
hied to those who decide its fate. Mathematics doesn’t have to ma c 
a case for itself to slay in education; physical education must pres^n 
the excellent case which it has or it will be one of the fringes 
which sdiools will readily dispense. Many nexv facts will be uncco'cred 
by excellent research. The presently kno^vn facts, and they are legion, 
arc far more than ample for excellence if they arc presented intcllt* 
gently. 
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istotots. and of the teachers Ihemsete is a Pf 7““' “ 
hmity to teach tire children. It «-iU ‘'°"= 

■banivacons " hy superimposed dictum, or by hp serv.ee. It rvh only 
be Svhen sLrid thousand physi^ ^ 

perform the fuU gamut, not just parts, "-e edumhon.^'er^-^^i 
me svisdom of tuliaing these thousands of 
educators at the -grass-roots’ level is unquestionable. It u 
ftat some physical education Sh 

to permit abound program. It is time for It 

s-idual units within states, to make a mass ”^P , , ^ officers, and 

requires organlzaUon. surveys, puhlieity. “PP^' it. the 
a great deal of hard work for aB. One or p 
“bandwagon” won’t do it; the national o “ ^ ^ matter 

sum total of physical education TiroDacanda 'vill give it life, 

has long since gone past the stage whew p p S proposals 

The dissemination of facts, dc^-cul exp ^ ^ no reflec- 

^viIl be the only means of getting the P*| tjjg people believe 

tion on vanity sports that a terrifying p Jncalioo. The future of 

tint those spor£ arc all there is to 

physical education in our schools P gf it is and ichat 
letting the parents In on our too-well- p .j.j,gn groups who 
« dol PX A. groups and HVound- 

concerned with education of children references will not get 

tag phrases, technical terminology, an imder- 

action. Everyone >vho speaks for physical ^ and 

standably and specifically in language 

which also fits the listening ears. . .j, ,„_•{«£ the public to e 

\Vhile engaged in the nS educa^^^^ 

purposes, the nature of, and the iwed P pyedicated on start g 
I anoU,cr major overaigW if all ib lat.er concern 

at the right place, in elementary j i.pg before we sh^ 

many-headed problem. It must get s gyailable. 
adequate facilities or professional . — ose basis will, o n 
catta and utilhalion of space on » must ha “ 

sity, be the answer to Immediacy. ^ ^ movement to 
get coordinated and intelligently gjucadorL Every P^, gnd 

havinff Ivnivaarcnl plfimentarV phy**®” . ,..ij Tn'« lOUg ’ _J 



our;S:^=^e«nemayurp^^ 

conventions (helpful as tins may h at d .j^jnee 

done. The work must be done at the . , and jjncc of 

in concert with all the Sv ^ " 

available at other levels. This is a 
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chaos. Envision thousands of Paul ^ 

mission, and you will have some con«pt of ^ am 

Something must happen to easting P??™”'; ^ nonexistent 
not conEned to starting nesv ones and revising relati y 
ones. Every physical educator whether meanf a 

his house in order soon, or the house will be t aaed. ” 
return to basic principles, a plannmg of program / te 

hie standards, and eSecting a funcbomng propim 
evaluated to its credit. It is now wsentia that we 
varsity sports are not a substitute for totd physical ’amm 

everfboy and girl in school is enUUed to tlie same OTmnt o oonce 
to Hs or\er weEare as is a star athlete and that the enSg 

in the gym are as important to the unskilled as the ^ 

game is to the star. One oE the most ridiculous situations m . 
arises when athletics are pitted against physical educahon m an 
or” interpretation. It is not one or the other that we choose; w 
both-excellently done according to sound educational ^ 

either is below educational standards, it needs immediate mvesrig 


and, of course, conection. It 

Vague generalities have been decried in precedmg pages, 
would be the height of folly to have decried them in siroDar vaguenw • 
In order to give some additional specificity, a series 
which may serve as clarification or repetition for emphasis 
offered to the physical education teacher. 

1. Be conversant with space lequiremenls, both indoors an o 
doors, for various activities and various sizes of groups. 

2. Be able to give intelligent advice on showers, lodcers, 

space, multiple-purpose space, rest rooms, exits, and entrances w e 
planning is being done for facilities. . , 

3. Be able to advise individual parents on ways to help or gm 

their children in activities at home. . 

4. Be able to advise classroom teachers on appropriate and 

ble activities for elementary school children. , 

5. Know and be able to explain what comes first in physical “ 
cation and the details of progression afterwards. 

6. Understand and be able to darify the problem of 
physical education. How much safety may or must be sacrificed 
various activities must be made dear. 

7. Understand and be able to explain dearly such concoimt^ 
learnings as emotional control, social adjustment, leadership quahti® > 
and development of personally— as these apply to physical education 
activities. 

8. Know kinesiology and be able to explain muscle structure an 
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function in terms that parents and participants can understand. Tiy 
to be understood, not impressive. 

9. Understand growth and development to the point where yon 
conld make an understandahk presentation on physical edueaUons 

contribution. , a t a ..t 

19 Be cognizant of and let the commnnily know the facts 
relationship between physical activity and academic learning. 

11. Plan the physical education program according to 
caaonal practice. UUlize the full gamut ot 
publicize them, down to the daily lesson plans, 

^ 12. Utilize student record systems; es-aluale student progress, he a 

guidance counselor svithin your limitations. at meet- 

13. Be a part of your school faculty; contnbubons at meet 

ings: let your program be and every educa- 

14. Use demonstrabons, exhibibons, play y ’ altema- 

Uonal device to show the conununily what ^ ‘ ^ interpreta* 

tivo is to perpetuate glamor sports as the symbol and total inlerp 

don of physical education. m serve as more than 

The foregoing suggestions make no at^ P physical 

speoiBo reminders of some mliiimal activities ne^^ ^ 

education by its bootstraps. The fact th ! ^ -jiysical 
dangerous pace toward a comple^y « achieviag a perma- 

education from being demanded. The burden of acme 


leu 01 acia.—s - . , 

school is squarely on the 


nent and important place in the pqHoo Since our citizen* 

shoulders of all who represent physical u j^dren, millions 

do not take the lead in protecting * Uo gome wtraordinary 

have failed to protect tliemselves P should be automatic, 

measures must be utilized to accompfc understand free* 

But freedom implies this choice. Phys*<^ understand that mission^ 
dom in our democratic life, and Acy , j„genuity and s 

zeal, sweat of brow, and utilization of from lelegatiDg 

are urgently needed to save our “s^fl-h^g a profession « 

his salvation from softness to Ae waste can. hopeles 

at stahe in attempting to save an entire nabon from 
lament, “if i had onxy K^'0^vN! 
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